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"We've quit passing the hat at our plant, "Wish we had a plan like that. I'm go- 
Jim. The Provident plan takes care of ing to talk it over with the others right | 


Employees when emergencies arise.’ away. 





and this 


has been 


going on 








for over a 
Half-Century! 





Thus a Satisfied Employer Tells Another 


about the Provident “HUMAN SECURITY” Group Protection program 


that—without premium cost to the Employer—is aiding Employees meet such 


emergencies as these > HUMAN SECURITY 


Does your Plant have the benefits of a Com- 
plete "Human Security" program? A survey 
of your needs will be made gladly, without a a ee eS ae 
obligation. sickness 


Hospitalization or operation when 

necessary 

Aiding dependents upon death of 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT anv 


Maternity benefits 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA — Since 1887 — TENNESSEE HUMAN SECURITY 


@® Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for Over a Half-Century 








Death in tamily 
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Close the Spread... 
BETWEEN SHIPMENT AND DUE DATE 


Terms... be they 30, 60, or 90 days 
...are just figures to the manufacturer 
using the services of Commercial Fac- 
tors Corporation. Give your customer 
his regular terms... but make it a cash 
sale as far as your finances are con- 
cerned. By discounting sales, capital 
now tied up in Accounts Receivable is 
released to you for the more profitable 
phases of your business. In addition, 
| we take the credit losses. 


Let us show you how it can be done. 











COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


| TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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Wide Range of 
Shuttle Box | 


sizes 


Cam or Dobby 
up to 20 Harness © 
15/32” Gauge oe 

















; am . Hopper Stand — 
8 ri | a Reinforced, — 


4-bolt Foot 
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Strengthened Take-up 
21% ” Cloth Roll Space 


"Middle Girts Braced 
To Heavy Steel Cross 


Roper Let-off 
Member (Top Girt). 


Improved and 
Strengthened 









Rugged Frame 
241 pounds Heavier {> 





Rugged ss 
Whip Roll Brackets = 
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Narrow 
Sheeting 
to 
Light Duck 
Widths 



















26” Warp Beam 






Patented Adjustable 
Beam Bearings 
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ARE SHOALS... 


Achieves Lubrication Efficiency 




















PRINT ROOM. These 
print machines are Tex- 
aco lubricated through- 
out. On mandrels... 
Texoco Gresak is used 
. ON Open gears ond 
chains...Texaco Croter. 











OPEN SOAPER in finish- 
ing deportment where 
gear and general lubri- 
cants are Texaco. in the 
rubber squeeze roller 
bearings, an outstand- 
ing job of sealing out 
dirtand water and keep- 
ing down wear is being 
done by Texaco Marfak. 


DRY CANS are lubricated 
throughout with Texaco. 











COTTON TO COUNTER 



















> TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to enjoy Fred 
: n in the new full-hour program of The r é —: 
RE oneal nay i eats Ms Mper OR 15 YEARS Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. has been saving 
Na Sh - Texaco Star Theatre ... with Kenny Baker, Al 
eZ, of J— Goodman's Orchestra and a great cast. Every ower, preventing spoilage caused by oil spatterin 
(OK 4€] Wednesday Night, Columbia Network. 9:00 ee & 6 ie P 5» 
o> 1 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. keeping maintenance costs to a minimum . . . throughout 


their entire operations. 

Ever since 1925 this “Cotton-to-Counter” manufactur- 
ing organization has enjoyed the many money-saving 
benefits of Texaco Engineering Service and Texaco 
Textile Lubricants. 

Departmental operating executives say they have low- 


e ered maintenance costs and improved machine perform- 
Tex Tl e& ance by lubricating with Texaco. 
You, too, can get this kind of service for your lubrica- 
Mill 
lubrication will gladly cooperate in making savings 
* with Texaco Textile Lubricants in your mill. Phone 
i U eS ri C ad n T Ss the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco warehousing 
, points in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





tion dollar. 
Trained engineers specializing in textile mill 




























We checked results on all types 
that's why wete how using 
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Prominent users of Warner Caustic 
Soda report complete satisfaction. 


Warner Caustic Soda is low in iron, 
low in salt, and low in turbidity. 


Warner Caustic Soda is furnished in 
standard 50% and 70% concentrations 
—as well as in 73% concentration 
shipped in specially lined tank cars. 
Also flake or solid. 


Why not check economy, results and 
service by ordering a car for prompt 


shipment? 

Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Carbon Tetrachioride 
Phosphoric Acid Trichlorethylene 
Sedium Phosphates Perchlorethylene 
Bromine Carbon Bisulfide 
Liquid Caustic Potash Sodium Sulfide 


Chlorine, Liquid Epsom Salt Hydrogen Peroxide 


CREMICAL WJ/LJLJ LL COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


WESIVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORANHOGUN 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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@® - Specified 


GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT SYSTEM 
26 belts — 36” wide, 6-ply 
Total length: 9.6 miles 


COLUMBIA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
Oakland, California 


A Rubber 


Kattoad” 


—world’s lowest-cost transportation system 


— you see here is just 
one link in one of the 
world’s most spectacular engi- 
neering feats—the longest con- 
veyor belt transportation system 
ever built! Ten miles long in 
all, this giant “rubber railroad” 
is the main line for transporting 
construction supplies to the 
great Shasta Flood Control 
Dam. Designed by the G.T.M. 


—Goodyear Technical Man— 
it beelines across wastelands, 
bridges rivers, climbs over a 
range of hills 1,350 feet high, 
carrying a peak capacity load of 
22,000 tons per day. In four 
years it will deliver 10,000,000 


THE GREATEST NAME 












Somer 


. ---* 
SEA . 





tons of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone—at far lower cost 
per ton than any other haul- 
age method! This mammoth 
conveyor is the outgrowth of 
other historic installations 
ranging from one to five miles 
in length that have proved the 
unrivaled economy of belt tran- 
sit in handling huge tonnages 
over terrain where other trans- 
portation does not exist or costs 
prohibitively. If you have such 
a problem, consult the G.T.M. 
Write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California—or 
phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Dis- 


tributor. 
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THE WHITIN-SCHWEITER (098 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER* | 
THE FIRST FULLY AUTOMATIC, INDEPENDENT SPINDLE 
FILLING BOBBIN WINDER THAT HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE 
It is suitable for cotton, woolen, worsted, linen, rayon, silk or other textile materials. 


This machine will handle wound cones, tubes, dyehouse packages, roving, spinning 
or twister bobbins, as desired. 


Speeds are from two to three times those used on non-automatic filling winders, with 
a very large increase in production. 


The independent spindle gives higher efficiency, eliminates partially wound bobbins. 


Magazine creeling saves machine stoppages, production losses. 


Winding costs are greatly reduced. Better yarn preparation. 
®* (MANUFACTURED UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENSE BY WHITIN MACHINE WORKS) 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 




















meow a , 
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More than 25 million New Departure Self-Sealed 
sY-on state kM ale hZ-Mmm ol-1-11 MULT -To im ol -Yolo 01 %-an ts1-) ne 


KEEP IN KEEP OUT 


I lelateelat rollat 
PY ateltigeliver= aalaitela 
accuracy wear 


Also ... they simplify machine design and reduce costs 


NEW DEPARTURE 


SELF-SEALED BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT - DETROIT - CHICAGO 
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EXPERIENCE SAYS: 


Hard Maple in plants built in the 80's — Hard Maple 
in plants built last week! 

Why? Because this superior flooring proves itself 
under all conditions the most satisfactory flooring 
for mills. The older your plant, the more proof you've 
had of its lasting economy. The more modern your 
plant, the more you want Maple. 

For only Hard Maple combines so many advan- 
tages. Protects workers — its resilient comfort retards 
fatigue; its dry warmth and sanitation guard health 
Protects machinery — creates no dust to injure delicate 
bearing surfaces. Speeds up traffic —both trucks and 
men move faster with less effort on this smooth- 


surtaced floor. 


_ Floor with MF MA Maple_ 


(NORTHERN H AR D) 











Hard Maple floor in this modern plant of Carter Fabrics Corporation, South Boston, Va. 


Lowers service costs — properly finished, brushing 
alone cleans Maple; it doesn’t catch lint. Mainte- 
nance is easier, because Hard Maple doesn't sliver or 
splinter; offers unequalled resistance to abrasion, even 


lcera- 


under the wear of heavy trucks. Simplifies a 
tions, too. 


On all counts Mapk 1s modern. Specify trademarked 


MEFMA Maple, and make sure of all Northern Hard 


Maple, and strict association grading. In Strips Of 

blocks ask your ari hitect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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TO PREVENT MILDEW 





























~ YOUR CANVAS PRODUCTS 


THE POSITIVE ANTI-MILDEW TREATMENT 





The new NAPENIZE* process, developed than has hitherto been available. 





by The Dow Chemical C . , ; ' 
| Re ee No waterproofing is required to retain 





pletely overcomes mildew, the common ; : 
: the effectiveness of the treatment during 
: enemy of canvas products. 
exposure to the elements. 


NAPENIZE your canvas products and 


you will no longer be troubled by the To NAPENIZE is to give your product far 


destructive effects of mildew. Because longer life. The treatment is easy to 
of its physical affinity to the cloth, this apply; the cost is low. Here is a 
treatment assures a more nearly perma- development of vital importance to 


nent protection for canvas products you. Write for complete information. 


*Pat. applied for 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 





CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 





INEXPENSIVE TO BUY 





EASY TO APPLY NO LOSS OF TENSILE STRENGTH 
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The First Name 
TEXTILES 











TURING COMPANY 


Prof 


BY THOSE BEST KNOWN 


The products represented by these well-known trademarks have added to the home 
comforts of nearly every American family. They are of outstanding quality — and 
Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving and Better Draft Spinning Equipment has been 
used in their manufacture. 

Mills such as these do not make far-reaching decisions hastily or haphazardly. The 
outstanding efficiency of the Saco-Lowell Drafting units — with their effective fibre 
control over long-range drafts (regardless of the cotton being processed) — had a 
definite appeal to these successful manufacturers. 

To mills—large or small—Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving and Better Draft Spin- 
ning has proved a profitable well-planned investment. We will gladly give you further 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS & 


C 
1BB MANUFA 
-*® > 

















60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C., GREENVILLE, S. C., ATLANTA, GA. 
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BLACK LIGHT BAGS 
CROOKS 


Clever forgeries detected by new 
development of G-E research 














ge ae 


THE SECRET is that alterations frequently show a different 

fluorescent character than the original under ultra-violet rays. 
As a result this lamp has many practical uses. Laundries using 
black light can mark shirts with invisible ink. One laundry 
(above ) washed 14,000 shirts in a week without error. Is there 
a place in your business for this “black light’’? 


” * 
pee 


SQUEEZE EXTRA LIGHT FROM A 100 WATT BULB? G-E research 

is doing it all the time! By improving the filament. By purify- 
ing the argon gas inside. And by other improvements in manu- 
facture which make today’s 100 watt G-E MAZDA lamp give 
nearly 50% more light, cost 86 Y% less than same size in 1921. 
Lamp Department, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland. 








G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 
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THE POLICE WERE SURE the check had been tampered with. 

But it showed no signs of alteration. ..until it was exposed to 
the invisible “‘black light’ of a special G-E lamp. Under its 
searching ultra-violet rays, the original name glowed faintly 
... and another clever forger was brought to justice. 





3A 





- 


LIGHT-CONDITIONING this Tennessee textile mill with 750- 

watt G-E MAZDA C (filament) lamps, improved the lighting 
156%! It also increased production, reduced spoilage, pro- 
moted cleanliness, bettered the product, and helped prevent 
accidents. Ask your G-E lamp man or your electric service 
company how better lighting can help improve your plant. 





HOW TO GET 
YOUR MONEY’S WORTH OF LIGHT! 


You may never have occasion to use “black light’’ in 
operating your textile plants. But the fact that General 
Electric makes all types of lamps assures you of obtain- 
ing an unbiased lighting recommendation. You owe it 
to yourself and your employees to find out how impor- 
tant a part better lighting can play in improving your 
business. 

For example, the new fluorescent lighting can help give 
your mills 50 footcandles or more of cool fluorescent 
“daylight” or white light using G-E MAZDA F lamps 
alone or with other types of G-E MAZDA lamps. Phone 
your G-Elamp manor your electric service company for 
the facts! 


General Electric 
does not make 
fluorescent fix- 
tures, but is glad 
torecommend ap- 
proved fixtures 
such as Fleur-O- 
Liers or RLM in- 


dustrial units. 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


GAINER BELT TENSION 
(No. 50 Winder) 


When mills experiment with the tension 
on the Gainer Belts, they are usually trying 
to get a more uniform lay of yarn on the 
wound package. Sometimes they add old 
gears and junk iron to the standard 2!,-lb. 
Weight, and while this may result in some 
improvement, there is the danger that the 
increased strain on the belt will result in 
shorter belt life and in excessive wear on 
the spindle and cam shaft bearings. 





FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


Standard arrangement of Cord and 
Weight shown at left. Variation of 


standard arrangement is at right — 
illustrating use of longer Pin. 


Mills also experiment with the arrange- 
ment of Gainer Frame Weight and Cord. 
In the standard arrangement (Fig. 1), the 
free end of the Cord is passed through the 
Staple (B) on the Gainer Case and around 
the Pin (A). 

Among the variations of this arrange- 
ment, by means of which the mills hope to 


get uniform tension, are the following: 
1. An extra wrap is taken around the Staple. 
2. An extra wrap is taken around the Pin. 


~-* 


3. The end of the Cord 1s attached to the 


vr) le SOM 
Lo = . 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








24 OF A SERIES ON 


Staple, and the Cord is wrapped around the 
Pin (Fig. 2). A longer Pin is used. 

Other mills prefer to replace the Weight 
and rawhide Cord with a spring connecting 
the Pin and Staple. 

Meanwhile, the cause of the uneven wind- 
ing may not be variation in belt tension at 
all. Among the possible causes are these: 

1. Gainer Belts may not be all of the same 
width. The standard belt is one inch wide. 
2. Gainer Belts may not be uniform in 
thickness. Any variation from the proper 
146° thickness will vary the effective diame- 
ter of the pulleys. 

3. The Gainer Belts may not be the same 
material. There is a difference in coefficient 
of friction between leather and fabric belts. 
4. Gainer Belts may vary with changing 
humidity particularly over weekends. 





FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


Figure 3 shows a ‘‘2-wind'’’ Gainer Belt 
with a ‘‘2-wind’’ Pulley, whicA 1s cor- 
rect. Figure 4 shows a ‘‘3-wind’’ Belt 
on the same ‘‘2-wind’’ Pulley. This 
permits the Pulley to drop, and the 
increased tension will cause extra belt 
stretch, with ultimate danger of Gainer 
Case coming in contact with Pin(\A 







>. Certain of the Gainer Belts may be oily 
All belts should be kept clean. 

6. Gainer Belts may not be uniform in 
length (Figs. 3 and 4). A longer belt allows 
the Gainer Pulley to drop down further, and 
the extra leverage from the center of the 
Gainer Case will add tension to the belt 
but as the belt stretches, the Gainer Case 
may strike the Pin, which will cause an 
intermittent variation in tension. 


- - 


sb 
A? 
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NEW COIL SPRING FOR 
TRAVERSE FRAME DOG LEVER 
(No. 50 Winder) 


Thorough tests of a new coil spring t 
replace the flat steel spring formerly used 
on the Traverse Frame Dog Lever, indicate 
a much longer life. 

The new coil spring is attached by means 
of the same screw used for the flat spring 
Since the new spring is located near the top 
of the Lever, it permits a much bette: 


adjustment of the tension on the Dog. 





FIG. 5 


Traverse Frame Dog Lever Spring 
Part 50-466-6 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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AT 27 TO 40 YARDS PER MINUTE 


Installed in one of the largest woolen mills in America, the new Hunter 
Continuous Washer is scouring diversified fabrics, from blankets to 
automotives, at speeds ranging from 27 to 40 yards per minute and with 
a marked economy in use of water and soap. 

[his new Hunter unit differs from all other known continuous washers 
in a very important respect. It is this. It may be used either as a con- 
tinuous range or as 7 or less individual cloth washers which may be used 
all at one time with 7 different loads, or as few or as many bowls as may 
be required. 

This new unit is relatively low cost in initial expense and is inexpensive 
to operate. It comes complete with all necessary motors, variable speeds, 
hydraulic or pneumatic tension for nip rolls, etc. For complete details 
write to James Hunter Machine Company. 





JAMES 


HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 





FOUNDED 





1847 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative 
E. G. PAULES 
343 Bendix Building 
Los Angeles, California 














VA BAR ME MESES” 
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“CORRODING AND ROTTING SASH have always been a headache for 
us. Our air is so moist that the condensation of acid atmosphere eats 
the sash and means a big maintenance bill. 
corroded section of sash in their old mill—then he showed me how 


they licked that problem in the new plant. 


Jackson showed me a 


13 


“I saw that glass blocks could lick 


. that’s why the trip through 


Jackson’s mill was the best day’s 


work I ever did.’ 
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“GLASS BLOCKS REDUCED CONDENSATION and as a result cut the 
maintenance costs tremendously. Furthermore, there is no sash to rot 
or corrode in a glass block panel. Neither the blocks nor the morta: 
joints in the panel are harmed by the acid, humid temperature. That 


answers a problem I've worried about for vears. 





“TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL are 
easier with glass blocks in place of regular 


windows. Even when it’s cold outside, the 


air is warm near the inside surfaces of a glass 
block panel. 


“THE CLEANLINESS of that plant astounded 
me. I leaned on a sill and there wasn't 
enough dirt to soil my suit at all. No dirt can 
filter through the sealed panel of PC Glass 
Blocks. ‘That means less soiled fabrics. 


“THE WORKMEN TOLD ME that the platit iso 


more pleasant place to work. now that the’ 


I 


iave the big glass block panels. They hav 
iatural daylighting, for better inspectior 


and more accurate color-matching.’ 


N hundreds of plants all over the country, PC Glass Before you make 


Blocks are helping to reduce maintenance costs, im- 
prove production and provide better daylighting. Hardly 
an industry exists that can not benefit from the prac tical 
advantages of this modern light-transr.itting material. how they can help you. 


“PITTSBURGH” sland fot Lualily Class 


SITTSBURGH 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


any plans tor new construction ©1 


plant modernization. get the facts about PC Glass Biocks. 
Write for our big illustrated book which shows how P¢ 
Glass Blocks have been used in industrial plants—and 


Just mail the coupon below. 


os ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2214 Grant Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
of facts about PC Glass Blocks. 


Name a 











Addres- on on a 
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FOR WATERPROOF FABRICS... 
use Jacques Wolf LUPOSEC or ACETATE of ALUMINA 


WO TYPES of water-repellents—for 
Pan types of textile fibres: cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon, cellulose acetate, 
linen, etc. Both are economical to 
use and both are stable. Choose the 
type that best fits your processing 
methods. 


LUPOSEC 


Because of the smooth, supple hand 
it imparts, LUPOSEC is ideal for finer 








fabrics. LUPOSEC is a one-bath repel- 
lent. Eliminates treating fabrics twice 
—in baths that are not easily con- 
trolled. LUPOSEC leaves white goods 
colorless and odorless, and has mini- 
mum effect on dyed shades. Makes 
colors faster to rubbing, sunlight, 
washing, etc. LUPOSEC requires no 
special equipment. It can be applied 
in either a continuous or batch type 
machine, and can be mixed with gel- 


hy PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 
N. Y., Chicago, lil., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradiey F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





atins, gums, and other finishing com- 
pounds. 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


Widely used for waterproofing Army 
and Navy supplies, Jacques Wolf 
Acetate of Alumina is made by an 
exclusive process. High in aluminum 
content—7°% AIL.O.. Low in free acid 
content. Free of sulphates and sedi- 


ment. 





FOR MORDANTING 


Use Jacques Wolf ACETATE 
OF CHROME for dyeing min- 
eral khaki and as a mordant 
for printing steam colors. 
Acetate of Chrome gives 
fibres extra affinity for dye- 
stuffs. 
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Mr. WORRY-WART doesn't 
live here any more! 








IO) EX) GOROLL COVERINGS 
Take the Grief out of Winter Shut-Downs 


Many a Mr. Worry-Wart in textile mills 
throughout the nation has learned 
that Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
take the grief out of winter week-end 
shut-downs. Daycos eliminate ends 
down jitters—reduce “‘down”’ timeand 
assure instantaneous start-up and top 
quality production after week-end 


HERE'S WHY DAYCO TEMPERED 
ROLL COVERINGS ARE THE 
No.1 CHOICE OF AMERICA’S 
TOP-FLIGHT TEXTILE MILLS 


layoffs. Large and small textile mills 
know that they can do more and spend 
less with Dayco Tempered Roll Cover- 
ings—the one standard of year-round 
efficiency by which all others must be 
judged. So remember, only Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings have been 
proved under the rigorous service con- 








Improved drafting. 
No grooving—less ends down. 


Lower net roll costs. 

Long service life. 

Easy to apply. 

Proper cushioning. 

Unaffected by hard ends. 
Static free. 

Oil resisting. 

One piece tubular construction. 
Produce more uniform yarn. 





Not offected by temperature changes. 














Pat 


#. 








Yeah, Man, No Ends Down Jitters for Me 
with Dayco Roll Coverings on the Job 


ditions of the nation’s leading textile 
mills to serve longer—give greater 
finished yarn production—assure 
high standard uniform yarn and 
cost-less-per-month-of-use. Stop 
worrying—start grinning—go Dayco 
every day, every year. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . . Greenville, S. C. 





NOM 


Phorobred TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


OJEN) 37" ROLL COVERINGS-LOOM SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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TURFERIZED Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173 


| Needs Less Grinding and 
} Saves You Money 


There is little need to grind it when putting it 
on your cylinders— or as frequently after it is in 
service. The new patented-precision-process cuts 
every wire clean and sharp without a wire burr. It 
seats every wire firmly, accurately and uniformly into 
the foundation. You receive more production, more 
uniform carding and better performance with less 
grinding operations. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 














Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards —Napper Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets Card Clothing wires seat square, flat,and 
loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card k: my iacte thaidaendatic Ene. 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's ay 

Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


eveninlength..spaced uniformly 
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STOP SPOILAGE 


IN DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
AND DRYING OPERATIONS 


Many textile mills are today finding that losses due to spoilage and re- 
turned goods add up to a considerable sum. Most of these losses can 
be directly traced—in dyeing, bleaching, finishing and drying operations 
to smoke, soot and dust which seeps in from outside the mill. 




























The only economical way to stop streaking and dis- 
coloration—and thus eliminate spoilage and re- 
turned goods—is by the use of air filters specifi- 
cally designed for this purpose. 


7 Textile mills that have already installed Electro- 
Serre Ty | Matie Air Cleaners report that streaking and dis- 
Co ao coloration of their products has been stopped. This 
Onan sistas is why more and more textile mills are protecting 
their products with Ameri- 
can Air Filters. 





| ——— 
—! 





ELECTRO-MATIC AIR CLEANER 


Combines electric precipitation 
as an integral part of an auto- @& | x 
matic air filter, for highest Fk. 
cleaning efficiency with smoke »s 


and fine soot particles. This is AMERICAN AUTOMATIC 
the only electro-static filter on 
the market that is self-cleaning SELF-CLEANING FILTER 


; Particularly suitable where E L F LTE M 
and can be operated continu- large volumes of air are to be TYP P | R A ERICAN AIR 


a : : conditioned and normal clean- For amaller inatallationa 
ously Ove? long periods without ing efficiency is adequate. Dry type, easily mainte FIL : ER CO., Inc. 


A postcard will bring you lit- 
erature and the address 
of our nearest engineer 
—who will gladly con- 
sult with vou, without 
obligation. 








eee 2 : aa ae , Positive self-cleaning feature nanced. Approved by Un 
in te } ruptions 0) sh ut dou ns for assures maxrimum effectine NE&s derwriters’ oa horato: if : Incorporated 
maintenance. a ee oe |=—Pneee gracteeny on 134 Central Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY 


maintenance. dust and some smoke. 


AIR FILTRATION 


DUST CONTROL 











Se 
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Wy DO WE ADVERTISE 


“PRECISION 


in U. S$. RING TRAVELERS? 


Universal Standard Ring Trav- 


elers are sold under the trade 
names: 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Square Point Travelers 


Bowen Improved Vertical 
Bronze 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow 
Vertical 


Bowen Patented Vertical 
Offset 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round 


Wire Travelers. 


Sealed metal shipping container 
protects you by insuring that 
U. 8. products reach you in 
perfect condition. 








Uniformity is absolutely essential to successful spinning and twisting of 
all fibres. Universal Standard Ring Travelers are manufactured with 


emphasis on absolute uniformity. The most modern machine tools p'us 


skilled labor insure uniformity of weight 
and shape. Highest quality steel and 
bronze alloys are used. They are precisely 
correct, and you'll want precision in your 
ring travelers. There is a type of U. S. 
Ring Traveler for your every spinning and 
twisting condition. For cotton, worsted, 
silk, woolen, rayon, jute, and asbestos 
yarns, and kindred fibres. They are 
smoothly and uniformly spun. Pictured on 
the right are a group of U. S. Ring Trav- 
elers. They will contribute, more than any 
other single factor, to a quality product in 
your mill. 


U. S$. Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Sales Representatives: 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN....P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 


WILLIAM H. ROSE........ P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD... .P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
OLIVER B. LAND. .... ccc P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 





BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


JS OS a ey 8 
BOWEN Patented 


BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 





NE- BOW haddted 
VERTICAL RING TRAVEYCER 


SPANDARD 
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“This modern high-speed slasher 


operates . at 


with | GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS” — -> - 


... says Overseer 


“The Gulf engineer’s recommendations 
provide for high bearing temperatures 


“PTY EMPERATURES run from 220° to 

248° in the drying drums of this 
new high-speed slasher—and the bear- 
ings need a lubricant with high resist- 
ance to oxidation and gumming,” says 
this Overseer. ““That’s one reason why 
we standardized on Gulf quality lubri- 
cants, not only for this equipment, but 
throughout the mill. They give us the 
extra margin of operating safety we 
need.” 

Are you putting up with excessive 
maintenance costs for your equipment? 
Gulf’s highly trained engineers have 
helped many mill operators improve 


their production and increase the eff- 
ciency of their machinery. Why not let 
one of these experienced men consult 
with your operating people with a view 
to improving your lubrication and re- 
ducing your costs? His suggestions are 
practical and helpful—and you will be 
under no obligation. 

The complete line of more than 400 
Gulf quality oils and greases is quickly 
available to you through 1100 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. For prompt service 
write or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today. 
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———_ this booklet 


will suggest to you a practi- 
cal method by which you can 
improve production and re- 
duce operating costs. Write 
for your free copy. 

















Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa "od 

Please send me my copy no charge of 
the booklet “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTA. 
TION SERVICE.’ 


Name 


LUBRICATION «(enue 


'* Company 


| 
: 
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Three Ways the 
CR7008 SAVES 


1. Simplifies Ordering 


Simply specify the motor rating and in- 
dicate the type of disconnect desired — 
we'll send just the control you need. 


HCH 


I 
Sl 











2. Facilitates Mounting 


When you receive it, it's all wrapped up 
in a package, ready to deliver to the 
job, put in place and wire in. 























3. Simplifies Wiring 


By attaching power and motor leads to 
well-marked terminals, and connecting 
to pushbutton, starter is prepared for 
operation—any man on your crew can 
do the job. 




















EVERY TIME YOU INSTALL A G-E COMBINATION STARTER 





Mr. Motor User: 


E think you will want to know about a “short-cut” to sav- 
ings — one that dozens of customers have told us about 
enthusiastically. They have found that by using our CR7008 
combination starters* they effect material savings on the installed 
cost of control for their motors. 
They are also continuing to specify these starters because of the 
extra safety features. Greater protection is provided for operators 
and equipment. And why shouldn’t they have this protection,— 


the starter that provides it, costs less installed. 


HOW YOU CAN LEARN ABOUT THESE SAVINGS YOURSELF 


Don’t take our word for the economy of using this starter—and 
for its many other features. Next time you install control for a 
motor, use a single unit instead of several—make it a G-E com- 
bination starter. Keep an accurate record of the cost of the starter 
plus the cost of the installation. Compare that with the cost of 
buying separate devices, mounting, and wiring them. We’ll wager 
that the CR7008 will prove less expensive. You’ll realize a sav- 
ing, and at the same time get a control that will give you the 
advantage of extra safety. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


*The G-E combination starter consists of a manual disconnect with or without fuses (or 
a manual circuit breaker) plus a magnetic starter for operation by push-button stations. 





EXTRA Safety 





for Operators 


<A y 
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Cover of enclosure cannot 
be opened uniess manyal 
switch is open and power 
removed from all but in- 
coming terminals. 


Also You Get 
SHORT-CIRCUIT PROTECTION 


Fuses or manual air circuit 
breakers protect against dan- 


ger due to short circuits. 


UNDERVOLTAGE 
PROTECTION 
Prevents automatic restarting 
after motor shuts down in 
case of power failure pro- 


tects operators. 


OVERLOAD PROTECTION 
Accurate overload relay pro- 
tects motor windings against 


injury due to overheating 


GENERAL @ ELECTRI 





Manual switch cannot 
be closed to apply 
power as long as cover 
remains open. 
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TRITON W-30 
tips the balance... 


Two yarn packages immersed for equal periods 
—one in a Triton W-30 solution—the other 
in a solution containing another wetting agent. 
The Triton W-30 package tips the balance. 

Why? Both agents wet rapidly. But TRITON 
W-30 wets through—more water is absorbed. 
That’s the difference. With Triton W-30 
every fiber of the yarn, even at the core of 
the package, is thoroughly penetrated. 

Tip the balance in your favor. Use Triton 
W-30 in dyeing, desizing, finishing, and other 
wetting applications. 





ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., 222 W. Washington Sq., Phila., Pa| 
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Gidedinn. - puts edidied 


strain on lubricants—a strain 


STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 


can stand, as they have proved 


many times heretofore 
..After Over 50 years serv- 


ice to the lextile industry, 


STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 





not only hold old friends but 


win new ones on dependability. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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ACK of Bowen-Hunter Bobbins are care- 

ful choice of the best woods with skillful 
manufacture of bobbins designed to give you 
every bobbin efficiency. 





Here are steps in the manufacture of 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbins: 





1 Only selected woods from Vermont 
s Rock Maple are used. 


9 Best seasoning. 
e 


3 Drilling and turning are thoroughly 
» checked for accuracy. 





4 Bushings, shields and rings are thorough- 
aly checked. 


5 Smoothest, most durable finish is 
s effected. 


Bowen-Hunter quality bobbins will improve 
the efficiency in your mill. Naturally modern, 
money-making mills are specifying Bowen- 


Hunter Bobbins. 


The Bowen-Hunter line includes 
card room bobbins, automatic loom, 
filling, warp and twister bobbins. 





“True to the Gauge” 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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YARMOR a2 














Yarmor* 302 is a penetrant, dispersant, and 
detergent-assistant—all in one efficient material. 
This triple-action value of Yarmor shows to 
special advantage in dyeing. 

Proper dyeing is a three-stage process, and 
Yarmor improves each stage. First, the fibers 
must be saturated with dyestuff solution, and 
here Yarmor’s excellent penetrating action 
lowers the surface and interfacial tension of the 
dye liquor so that it can find its way into the 
hardest fibers and heaviest seams. Second, the 
dye must be deposited, and here Yarmor’s dis- 
persing action deposits the dyestuff in an even, 











25 


ES TRIPLE 


Brighter colors result when Yarmor is used in the 
dye bath. Triple-action assistance is the reason. 


level manner that gives the proper depth of 
shade throughout each fiber. Third, loose dye- 
stuff and impurities must be washed away, and 
here Yarmor suspends the loose dyestuff and 
impurities so that they can be washed out 
completely. 

Yarmor gives this same triple-action assis- 
tance in all wet-processing operations. It is 
economical and safe for all fibers. Highly eff- 
cient, a little does a lot and does it well. Try 
Yarmor once in your dye bath, and you'll be 
using it regularly—and for all other wet-proc- 
essing as well. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 





994 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SYARMOR IS THE REGISTERED TAADE MARK FOR HERCULES’ GRAEOD OF HIGHLY- PURIFIED Pint OFF 


YARMOR 302 
GIVES TRIPLE 
ACTION 
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N°? cotton mill is really modern 
unless its opening, blending, 
cleaning and picking departments 
are as fully modernized as the needs 
of high speed and long draft equip- 
ment demand. 





Money spent for modernizing machinery 
beyond the picker room can never earn its 
full return unless the preparation of the 
cotton 1s right so that the laps on the cards 
are clean and uniform. 


Money spent for good blending, cleaning 
and picking equipment probably pays better 
returns for the amount expended than any 
other invested in a modernization program. 


We have specialized in opening and picking 
room equipment for years and can certain- 
ly help to make your picking and opening 
departments better if they are not now as 
so0od as you could wish them to be. 








AldricH Machink 
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You Get This Big Money-Saving Advantage 
When You Use Allis-Chalmers Variable Speed 
Texrope Drives on Your Spinning Frames! 


THERE’S A GOOD reason why 
scores of leading mill operators 
have already switched to the use 
of Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
Drives to get variable speeds for 
their spinning frames. That reason 
is—by running their spinning op- 
erations at always the correct 
speeds, they get increased produc- 
tion... without increased cost. 


That’s why, when Powdrell & 
Alexander, well-known curtain 
fabric manufacturers, recently ar- 
ranged with Saco-Lowell engi- 
neers to equip a completely up-to- 
date spinning plant at Danielson, 
Conn., one of the fundamental 
points agreed on was—variable 
speed power transmission for the 
spinning frames! 


THE 3 





No fixed-speed spinning frames 
for them! No production delays 
while sheaves are changed! No 
lost profits through operation at 
inefficient speeds! And _ they 
achieved all this . . . using Vari- 
Pitch drives . . . without paying 
an extra premium in cost! 


Don’t continue to rely on fixed- 
speed drives! Find out about 
Allis-Chalmers variable speed 
drives ... and how they can profit- 
ably fit into your schedule. 


To learn details on Texrope 
equipment for the modern textile 
mill, get in touch with the trans- 
mission engineer in the district 
office near you. Or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


A-13098 





YOU WANT 


IN THIS NEW 960-SPINDLE PLANT OF 
Powdrell & Alexander, Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Drives give them the “speed they want as 


they want it.” Shown with the drives are Allis- 
Chalmers ‘“Quick-Clean” Lo-Maintenance tex- 
tile motors and Allis-Chalmers motor controls. 





os 


How the Vari-Pitch Principle 


Works for You! 
To get the speed you 


want, use Allis-Chalmers 
Vari-Pitch Drives — in 
capacities from fractional 
to 150-hp . . . with speed 
variations of 15 to 25% 
per sheave! In the sta- 
tionary control type, speed 
changes are made by stop- 
ping motor and making a 
simple adjustment of the pitch diameter of the 
sheaves. In the motion control type, pitch di- 
ameters are eee while sheave is in motion. 





Adjusted for maximum 
diameter — high s peed. 








Adjusted for minimum 
diameter — low speed. 
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Vari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves @ Stand- 
'ard Cast Iron Sheaves @ Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
' Texsteel Sheaves e 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves @ Para- 


line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 


MILWAUKEE: WISCONSIN 
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No? cotton mill is really modern 
unless its opening, blending, 
cleaning and picking departments 
are as fully modernized as the needs 
of high speed and long draft equip- 
ment demand. 





Money spent for modernizing machinery 
beyond the picker room can never earn its 
full return unless the preparation of the 
cotton 1s right so that the laps on the cards 
are clean and uniform. 


Money spent for good blending, cleaning 
and picking equipment probably pays better 
returns for the amount expended than any 
other invested in a modernization program. 


We have specialized in opening and picking 
room equipment for years and can certain- 
ly help to make your picking and opening 
departments better if they are not now as 
s00d as you could wish them to be. 
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THERE’S A GOOD reason why 
scores of leading mill operators 
have already switched to the use 
of Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
Drives to get variable speeds for 
their spinning frames. That reason 
is—by running their spinning op- 
erations at always the correct 
speeds, they get increased produc- 


tion... without increased cost. 


That’s why, when Powdrell & 
Alexander, well-known curtain 
fabric manufacturers, recently ar- 
ranged with Saco-Lowell engi- 
neers to equip a completely up-to- 
date spinning plant at Danielson, 
Conn., one of the fundamental 
points agreed on was—variable 
speed power transmission for the 
spinning frames! 


Vari-Pitch Spéed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts e Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves e@ Vari-Pitch Sheaves @ Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
' Texsteel Sheaves e 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves @ Para- 


line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 





You Get This Big Money-Saving Advantage 
When You Use Allis-Chalmers Variable Speed 
Texrope Drives on Your Spinning Frames! 


No fixed-speed spinning frames 
for them! No production delays 
while sheaves are changed! No 
lost profits through operation at 
inefficient speeds! And _ they 
achieved all this . . . using Vari- 
Pitch drives . . . without paying 
an extra premium in cost! 


Don’t continue to rely on fixed- 
speed drives! Find out about 
Allis-Chalmers variable speed 
drives ... and how they can profit- 
ably fit into your schedule. 


To learn details on Texrope 
equipment for the modern textile 
mill, get in touch with the trans- 
mission engineer in the district 
office near you. Or write Allis- 


Chalmers, Milwaukee. 
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IN THIS NEW 960-SPINDLE PLANT OF 
Powdrell & Alexander, Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Drives give them the “speed they want as 
they want it.” Shown with the drives are Allis- 
Chalmers ‘“Quick-Clean” Lo-Maintenance tex- 
tile motors and Allis-Chalmers motor controls. 
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How the Vari-Pitch Principle 


Works for You! 
To get the speed you 


want, use Allis-Chalmers 
Vari-Pitch Drives — in 
capacities from fractional 
to 150-hp . . . with speed 
variations of 15 to 25% 
per sheave! In the sta- 
tionary control type, speed 
changes are made by stop- 
ping motor and making a 








Adjusted for maximum 
diameter — high s peed. 


Adjusted for minimum 
diameter — low speed. 


simple adjustment of the pitch diameter of the 
sheaves. In the motion control type, pitch di- 
ameters are adjusted while sheave is in motion. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE-WISE NS TN 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


+ MARCH 31 to APRIL 5, 1941 - 
TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF TEXTILE EQUIPMENT ... 


have signed contracts and will display 
standard and improved installations, ma- 
chinery, accessories, building, operating 
and office supplies, primary and fabri- 
cating materials, and parts at the 





The exhibits will answer any production 
question for manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth made of cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool. 


To meet competition successfully textile 
plants must continuously make replace- 
ments and improve equipment. It is es- 
sential to the prosperity of any mill that 
representatives of its financial and oper- 
ating personnel attend the Exposition. 


Our rooms Committee will see to it that 
all who attend the Expo- 















NOTE: This Exposition is exclusively 
for the textile industry. Due to the | ters. FExecutives and 


sition will be able to ob- 
tain comfortable quar- 


large attendance and crowded aisles, Department Heads who 
it is regretted that children under six- | do not receive tickets 
teen years of age cannot be admitted. may obtain them upon 





request. 
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Courtesy 
Rosenbach Galleries 
Philadelphia 





HE marks of famous craftsmen help to 


appreciate the values of those rare beautiful articles whose quality perpetuates 
them for posterity. For those articles of apparel which require constant replace- 
ment, the marks of the makers guarantee value, identify quality, build the 
kind of consumer confidence which helps perpetuate mercantile successes for 
generations. Unmistakable identification for your merchandise is most economi- 
cally, most attractively provided by Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, 


Embossed Seals and Lithographed Packing. 
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*lrade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office ; 
“\aumagraphs’’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 16-22 | OF BY faa ti N Cw York 






KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 


General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware . Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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BROWN 
DIAPHRAGM 
VALVE 


STEAM SUPPLY 


DRYER 


BROWN DRYER CONTROLLER 


The above sketch shows how simple and easy it is to install the Brown Dryer Controller. 


‘Same as last order’’—is proof of customer satis- 
faction and a demand for uniform quality. 


A change of a few degrees in temperature is a vital 
factor in holding customers. In drying textiles, too 
high a temperature makes the goods harsh and will 
destroy luster and color—too low a temperature 
means either that the goods is not properly dried or 
else unnecessary extra time was required to dry it. 


The way to insure uniform quality is to maintain 
automatically a constant temperature in the opera- 
tion of can, tenter, skein, loop and stock dryers. By 
holding temperature at the desired control point a 
substantial steam saving can also be effected. 


Better quality, from uniform drying and lower costs, 
are among the advantages derived from the instal- 
lation of Brown Recording Thermometer Controllers. 


To avoid harshness or wet spots, you can rely on 
their precision and be confident of the dependability 
of Brown Thermometer Controllers to hold tem- 
perature constant. 


Brown Recording, Indicating and Controlling Ther- 
mometers, due to their responsiveness, simplicity and 


flexibility more than meet the fast-growing demands 
for better temperature control in the textile industry. 


Twelve-inch chart records from Brown Recording 
Thermometer Controllers are invaluable aids which 
enable operators to duplicate and standardize 
quality in the drying process. 


Furnished in universal, rectangular cases, suitable for 
wall, front-of-board or flush mounting. 


BROwn "Stemer; 
STE imoustey” | f 


Send for Catalog 
No. 9304 


This catalog fully describes the complete 
line of Brown Instruments and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls for measuring and con- 
trolling moisture content, size cooking, 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and other 
textile processes. Write 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


4492 Wayne Avenue, Philudelphia, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street — Amsterdam-C, 
Holland: Wiidesteeg 4— England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middle- 
sex — Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokaien 7. 
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SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 


HIS protection insures savings in maintenance 
dollars, freedom from accidents and breakdowns 


caused when ordinary set screws shake loose. 


Recognizing this protection, leading textile mills 
are standardizing on ''UNBRAKO" SELF-LOCKERS. 
For once set up with no more than ordinary pres- 
sure, these screws lock into place with a vibration- 
defying grip! Yet removal er adjustment is a 
cinch, and 'UNBRAKOS" can be used over and 


over again with the same dependability. 


Such unfailing advantages can't help but provide 
trouble-free operation where ordinary set screws 
may not be reliable. Investigate 'UNBRAKO" 


now ... details without obligation. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA tox 58 


wwe GS RERCHEES ee 


BOSTON + DETROIT = INDIANAPCLIS + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ You'll be “sold” on Staley Textile Starches too, when 
you try them and find you get the exact grade of starch 





that gives you exactly the results you want—and that both 
grade and quality stay absolutely uniform. 


: We could print a lot about Staley experience, labora- 
3 tories, cooperation, service and so forth—but YOU want 


the BEST STARCHES. “SURE—STALEY’S.” 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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| IN AMERICAS 


* * * x 


Is your Power Transmission 
i System Speeded Up To 
| PREPAREDNESS Production? 


* x -« * 








Textiles will play an important part in Uncle Sam's 
defense program . . . Modern improvements—to 
speed up production—can be made to pay for 





THE WAR WILL BE WON 
TORI 
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themselves now with the increased orders in view. 
. . . Our engineering department will be glad to 
make a survey of your mechanical power transmis- 
sion system, or any part of it, to see how it can be 
most economically and effectively speeded up... . 
Your inquiries are invited. 
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Manufacturers and Distributors 
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We’re in the Business of 


SELLING YOU 





LESS OIL! 








“GOOD” LUBRICATION just isn’t 
enough today! That’s why Socony- 
Vacuum engineers are trained to go 
beyond that and help you get max- 
imum efficiency from your machines 
with minimum oil consumption. 


FIRST OF ALL — the Socony-Vacuum 
Man is careful to recommend ex- 
actly the right oil or grease for each 
individual machine in your plant. 
That means you will get a lubricant 









that’s adapted to limited feeds... 


that’s designed to give you reliable, 
long-term service. 


THEN-—in close cooperation with 
your own operating men-— proper 
systems of application are worked 
out for each type machine. By using 
the ‘‘correct’’ oil, in the right place, 
at the right time, in just the right 
amounts — our man is usually able 
to help you use less and less oil! 


Baa Vacuum for 


DE SKILLED LUBRICATION COUNSEL of 
a Socony-Vacuum man backed by 74 
. the greatest in the 


years experience.. 


Petroleum Industry. 
w 


me A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricants 


Maran 4 ol Meio (cotateler-tit'melelaa-lol am itis) alert et : 
for every type of machine you now own 


..or will buy. 








seinem ” 
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GARGOYLE VELOCITE OILS 
HELP KEEP SPINDLES CLEAN! 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils stoutly resist oxida- 
tion and formation of deposits. They keep 
spindle blades and bolsters clean for re- 
markably long periods...help minimize oil 
drag. The result: low power consumption 
and minimum wear in spinning frames. 


Correct Lubrication 


IME DISTRIBUTION throughout the 
ela tes) Moll -geteeierlitay lubricants. 


sme NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new 
rel -t-ts (MMs (3°21 (e) ote MB be Med (ol-| tole) oat 
atele Mr atdaMest-tstietmelttlic(je-M oh mr testeler 
Socony-Vacuum laboratories. 


Des~ HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to 
ratte (-Meltt a -sel-dtel-a-Mete Maree) ectest sete tet 
the right use of these lubricants to earn 
Lubrication Profits for you. 


ile Industries 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of New York Division « White 
Star Division « Lubrite Division + Chicago 
Division « White Eagle Division «- Wadhams 


Division « Magnolia Petroleum Company -. 


General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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MAZLO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


MAGNESIUM ALLUYS © 
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Winding warp on a Magnesium sectional 
warp beam at a Van Raalte knitting mill 


Fine for yarns of every denier 


INDING warp on a MAZLO Magnesium sectional 
warp beam is done at speeds never before 
realized on this operation. The beam runs true, so 
yarn goes on evenly and comes off that way. You 
get higher efficiency on production and finer 
finished fabrics. 
These warp beams are very light in weight. (Mag- 
nesium weighs only one-fourth as much as 
iron.) Stops and starts on the machine are 
smoother, resulting in fewer breaks in the 


yarn. The job goes faster wherever empty or full 
beams must be handled in your plant; handling costs 
are lower. And less dead weight means that you 
also save on shipping charges. 

MAZLO Magnesium sectional warp beams have 
the high strength and rigidity required for perfect 
performance. This has been proved by thousands 

of these warp beams now in service. 
Sales Agent: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1704 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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12* Aids to 


Uninterrupted 
Production 


ITH nearly all manufacturing linked to the 





W 


Defense Program, Condor Compensated 





Belt has twelve* significant advantages. 








They include a high overload capacity, greater 


margin of safety and high production efficiency 





—because operation is uninterrupted by the 





need for frequent take-ups, pulled or broken 





fasteners or premature belt failure. These all 








Tran? sain saailee (eras & we | } : 





add up to production and economy. 








Also available in Type F where rubber friction 


pulley surface is desired, and Type B where 





some slip is necessary. All these types described 





| %- 8 
>a a 


in Bulletin 6808-C. Write for your copy. 





12* ADVANTAGES 





Condo’ 


















1. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated. 
2. Freedom from ply separation. rey Tilel el oat 
3. Longer fastener life. 
4. Canbe operated on smaller pulleys. Cone Belt Suction Hose 
5. Less bearing, shafting and hanger Tranemiosion Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
troubles, 
6. For heavy loads, plies may be V-Belt Oilless Bearings 
increased with same pulleys. 
7. Operation less affected by atmos- Agricultural Belting Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
pheric conditions. Air H 
8. Higher overload capacity or margin r Mose Rubber Lined Tanks 
of safety. Aci 
cid Hose 
9. Less wecor on pulley side. Rubber Covered Rolls 
10. Can be dressed without injury to Water Hose 
_ ; - Fire Hose Abrasive Wheels 
11. High production efficiency. 
12. Material reduction in belting costs. Steam Hose Bowling Balls 





THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MPG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Inc. 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Mp isch A ROBT A OER 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 








FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
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“HIDING MILL WHITE 
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HOW “FACTORY FILM” OCCURS... 





Film,’’ making repaintings more frequent than necessary. 
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DULUX ... THE MODERN WAY 


DULUX High-Hiding Mill White reduces formation of 
“Factory Film’’ to a minimum because its hard, tile-smooth 
surface offers dirt no foothold. It is easy to keep clean. 
DULUX gives maximum light reflection. Its tough film re- 
sists yellowing, making repaintings few and far between. 


DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
Makes one-coat jobs possible ! 
Du Pont developed a method of increasing the concen- 


tration of high-hiding pigment particles in suspension 
~ « « while maintaining an unusually good spreading 


: pe ag 


_ RAE. &, 5. pat. OFF 
REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH-HIDING MILL WHITE 
























The dust, dirt, and lint that settle on plant walls and ceilings 
form a dull, lifeless film ...which cuts down light reflection. The 
yellowing of inferior mill whites is another cause of “‘Factory 


TO CHECK “FACTORY FILM” 


rate. This stepped-up hiding power is so intense that 
DULUX often does the job with ONLY ONE COAT! 

This means new lows in economy. For you need 
fewer gallons per job, and labor costs for application 
are substantially reduced. And most important of all, 
DULUX means speed in application. The paint crew 
goes over your walls and ceilings once instead of twice 
... and the job’s done. 

DULUX is a mill white of brilliant, uniform white- 
ness... gives maximum light reflection . . . has amaz- 
ing whiteness retention ... and is washable. Send in 
the coupon for full details. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. C-110 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get complete information about DULUX 


High-Hiding Mill White—and your new booklet. 
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PREVENTS LINT ACCUMULATION 
ON MACHINES AND CEILING 
WITH NO DAMAGE TO ROVING 





IGH velocity currents of air, 
swirl across creel boards cleaning the roving and guides. 
These currents are carefully adjusted to meet varying 


conditions and to prevent damage to the running yarn. 


At the same time and without extra cost, a direct blast 


keeps the ceiling over the frame free from lint accumulation. 









Continuous automatic cleaning of this type brings a “ " 7 tes i et a 
marked reduction in end-downs—53% was reported in ) nig j nit > ages wor 4 - ws ae sont 
one mill. It also enables spinners to increase their’ output », gee ene ai Pr a 
by handling more sides. Competent engineers will show an)! 
how these results can be attained in your mill. A definite 
proposal will be offered with no obligation . ... 
For full information address inquiry to 
13106 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. | “ff 
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BETTER RUNNING WORK 

FEWER GOUTS OR BUNCHES 
LESS ENDS-DOWN 

SPINNERS HANDLE MORE SIDES 
LOWER CLEANING COSTS 

NO LOST PRODUCTION 
REDUCED MACHINE STOPPAGE 
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i SPINNING, WINDING, SPOOLING, AND WARPING 
: 
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Editorial— 


A Peep into the Future ee ED 


(fl , ) ) 
General and lechnical— 


Sea Island Cotton Is Again Major Cotton Crop, 

Be I I in ei cicesicaencintdatninaini altel 
Industry and Public Health, by Enoch Callaway 
Theory of Yarn Skein Strength Ss 
Cotton Mill Men Give Opinions on Sanforizing Problem 
Cloth Room Practice (Part 7), by Ralph Perry 
Institute Studies Distribution — . Besa aero 
The 29th National Safety Congress _______________-_~_ 
New York Meeting of AATCC eh ie oe 
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Greenville, S. C., “Takes off Hat’’ to King Cotton 
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Take Part in the Discussion Meeting 
Comb Box Lubrication —______~_~- ' 
“Wash” on Research ______~- —_ 
Why Certain Size Coiler Tube Gears __ 
Further Causes of Washboard Shuttles 


Knitting Section— 


Some Methods Used in Joining Full-Fashioned Machines, 
by Caswell Clifton 2 

A Visit to Bob’s Mill - ; 

Finishing Circular Knit Goods (Article 3: The 
Peroxide Bleach) —— 

Keeping Spline Tight ’ ‘ 

Pulled Threads in Nylon Stockings 

Care of Frictions se ialaeiabieacie 

Baskets to Handle Grey Goods 

Even Stitch on Banners ___~_~ 

Needle Trouble ee 

Length and Mateh Control on Full-Fashioned 

Machine Cutting on Yarn Changes , 

An Eye on the Knitting Mills oe 7 

Snapshots at the Carolina Yarn Association Outing 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

Forecast —___. ae a - 

Thread Ratio Control for Hosiery Seamers 
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That’s Why LA7/AZZ Motors 


Reduce Maintenance Costs... 


Ball Bearings Are Permanently Sealed 

The lubricant is sealed in at the factory. No exter- 
nal lubrication is required. And that means over- 
greasing and the possible use of dirty or improper 
lubricant is eliminated. There is never any need for 
maintenance men to leave drops of grease or oil on 
the housing and provide a ‘“‘home’’ for lint. There 
are no grease fittings or other projections on which 
lint might catch. And with sealed bearings, the 
housing is smooth and round... easy to wipe off. 


Unobstructed Passages Let Air Circulate 
Air passages are exceptionally large. The inner sur- 
face of the end brackets is sanded, filled and then 
finished slick and smooth with a special high-gloss, 
hard-drying enamel. There are no pockets or corners 
in the passages where lint can pile up. Lint goes in, 
through, and out. 

Windings, too, are finished smooth as glass with 
a special baked-on varnish, to prevent lint from 
sticking. 

Leading textile mills everywhere are using this 
Westinghouse Lint-free Motor. Hundreds have already 


ie ee ea 


“tectme 
SS 





CLME, Rename’ 








Note the large, unobstructed air passages and compact 
construction of the sealed ball bearings. Westinghouse 
engineers have taken full advantage of every construc- 
tion detail that would help to make this the cleanest 
running textile motor available. 


been installed. Results show better produc- 
tion because maintenance is less. For com- 
plete details on how you can use it in your 
mill, see your Westinghouse representative. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-21116 


W) Westinghouse 


Motors 


Lint:-Free 
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ARE YOUR PRINTS 


DEAD on ALIVE? 


Are your colors rich and your whites sat- 
isfactory? If not, then don’t overlook the 


ground shades. 


Beautiful discharge prints are not the 
product of the printer alone. They repre- 
sent craftsmanship plus color selection on 
the part of dyer and printer. 


If your ground shades bleed and they 
don’t “cut clean” all the printing skill in the 
world cannot save the final result from that 
odious label—ORDINARY. 


These colors of proven merit for ground 
shades invite the printer’s best effort. 


ROSANTHRENE ORANGE RNX DIAZO BLUE BR 
ROSANTHRENE BROWN RNS DIAZO FAST BLUE 2RW 
DIAZO BRILLIANT GREEN GNC CARBIDE FAST BLACK G 


ROSANTHRENE FAST BORDEAUX 2BL 






CIBA C » 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C ; 


Y. INC. 


GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 











BOSTON = & aes PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 2 * a CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA CO Me ANY “uh, WONTR EAL SAN FRANCISCO 
Sole Representatives of — Vat Dyes of 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Encore for Miss America 


We will be only 
too well pleased to 
let Miss America pay 
a return visit to our 
pages every month, 
and by the looks of it 
she certainly gets 
around in our ad- 
vertising pages. This 
month, it is the R. 
E. Lovekin Corp. ad- 
vertising agency and 
Scholler Bros. who 
picked her before her 
crowning, and who 
used her in their 
‘*‘Dura Beau’’ copy 
in September. We 
leave it to you-——are 
they good pickers? 
What is more, they 
say to look for her 
again in their space 
in December. 


2 
“Just How Decadent Are We?” 


‘“ |. . 1 am sure that no honest think- 
ing person, after reading your editorial, 
could be content to let our country keep 
sliding into decadence without trying to do 
whatever was in his power to prevent such 


a disaster.” 





NORA HUGHES 
Browns Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Burlington, N,. C. 


“I wish every voter in the United States 
could read these timely articles—some se- 
ries lead to progress; others to disaster, 
especially those not based on facts and ex- 
perience.” 

PAUL SEYDEL 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ee 
Booklets for All 


Just as a reminder that there is litera- 
ture for all—rayon, cotton, wool, silk, knit- 
ting, dyeing, bleaching and finishing—on 
the textile booklet page. Have you checked 
it over recently? 

“Please send me without obligation, free 
booklets described in the August 1940 issue 
of CoTTon....*™ 

W. J. D. van DOBBENBURGH 
American Enka Corporation, 
Enka, N. C. 


More Cross Indexes 
“Please send me, if possible, your index 
folder ... for 1939 and 1940.” 
JAS. A. NANNERY 
Utica and Mohawk Cottons Mills, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


(Over 700 readers are receiving the cross 
indexes upon request, and saving their 
copies of CoTToN. No wonder a lot of our 
comments come from articles of several 
years back). 

* 
Salesmen and Buyers 

“IT have just been reading your article on 
‘A Salesmen Discusses Mill Buyers’ (1939) 
and would like to give you another side to 
the question.”’ 

Cc. K. COBB 
Canton Cotton Mills, ' 
Canton, Ga. 


(Okay. Fire away and get ready to 
dodge. ) 





HURRAH FOR BRITISH! 


‘*‘We should be pleased if you 
would send us your lowest terms for 
half-page advertisements in your es- 
teemed Journal. 

‘*We are considering the question of 
increas..g OUr usual auv.rcl.eme.ts.’’ 

Cc. BRADBURY 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Oldham, England. 


2 
We Don’t Print 
Anonymous Letters 
“Congratulations ... on ‘Dear Boss’. 


Those are my sentiments exactly.” 
AN OLD TIME HOSIERY EMPLOYEE 


Reading, Pa. 


* 
Wants to Mop Up 


“We have been manufacturing twisted-in- 
wire mops and would like to get into the 
sewed wet and dry mop field. Any infor- 
mation you can give us will be very much 
appreciated. 

A. P. SEITZ 
Furst-McNess Co. 
Freeport, Ill. 
e 
Management Information 


“TIT am very much impressed with the ar- 
ticles from ‘Manzggement Information’, El- 
liott Service Co., Inc. Will you please tell 
me if it is a magazine that can be sub- 
scribed for?’ 

ALVEN BENSING 
Asheboro, N. C. 


* 
Textile Machines Wanted 


“ . .. Put me in touch with some tex- 
tile machine company which is equipped to 
design a machine to make a small woven 
or knitted cotton article in large quan- 
tities.” 

J. K. SHUSTER 
William Byrd Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 

(Which shall it be, Mr. Shuster, knitting 

or weaving?) 


® 
Straightening Needles 


“Enclosed please find 20 cents for which 
please send me pamphlet on ‘Straightening 
Needles’ for full-fashioned machines.” 

HERBERT A, LOEWEN 
Full Fashioned Silk Stockings 
Ephrata, Pa. 
* 
Inquiries from North 

If our northern competitors don't mind 
just one light blow below the belt, one of 
our southern friends recently told us that 
he got more returns from the North from 
an advertisement in CoTTOoN than he did 
from two competing northern publications 
that he used at the same time. 


Interchange 

‘These reports are very interesting and 
valuable, as they give us a chance to com- 
pare what we are doing with other mills. 
If you wish to get up any other report... 
we will be glad to give you any informa- 
tion you desire.”’ 

JOHN P. HARRISON 

Supt., Muscogee Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 
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Bouquets: 


(For recent advertising copy that has oc 
casioned favorable comments.) 

To Franklin Process Co. (George T. Met- 
calf) for the presentation of cloth and fab 
ric swatches—if they keep this up the 
postal department will be after us for car- 
rying actual samples; 

To Universal Winding Co. (James Thom- 
as Chirurg Co.) for their splendid series 
on actual operating and maintenance infor- 
mation on winding, with diagrams every 
month—a hint to other advertisers who are 
looking for a natural advertising angle; 

To Warner Chemical Co. (James J. 
McMahon, Inc.) on showing what the mills 
can do with the savings on Warner Caustic 
Soda—not that the mills need any idea on 
how to spend money, but it’s a good idea 
just the same; 

To Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc.) for headlines that really get 
the attention and copy that holds it: 

The Textile Machine Works (William 
Jenkins Advertising) for some of the best 
photography in the book and for those pro- 
verbs that tie-in; 

To Arkansas Co. (Evans, Nye & Harmon, 
Inc.) and Scholler Bros. (R. E. Lovekin 
Corp.) for the lovely ladies; 

To Benjamin Electric Co. (Van Auken- 
Ragland, Inc.) for an effective use of color. 

To Scott & Williams, Inc. (Hazard Ad- 
vertising Corp.) for “Knitting Circular’, 
and to Torrington Company and the same 
agency for insert copy that fits in. 

To Taylor Instrument Companies (Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) for 
that recently timely series on Preparedness 

Sorry, that is all we have room for this 
time, but there were a lot of other manu- 
facturers tying in specifically with the Na- 
tional Preparedness theme in our October 
issue. How about getting out that issue 
and looking them over and casting a few 
bouquets yourself. 








Meet Cotton’s Staff 
(Nos. 10 and 11) 
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The Yankees are in, and we don’t 
mean the baseball team or the Union 
Army, but our Pennsylvania, New 
York and ‘‘down East’’ section got 
together at the Knitting Show last 
April to pict against the home office 


and here they are, a from left 
to right, E. A. Robison, Philadelphia 
and Arthur OC. Shaw, Wellesley s, 
Mass.—Robbie is a newcomer, with 
‘*Cotton’’ 7 years, but in adve 

and space planning ever since he left 
Wesleyan’s football team and in Phila- 
delphia most of that time. We bet Art 
never played football, but he grew up 
with ‘‘Cotton’’ and even if he did 
have to register last month he has 
over 16 years of textile advertising 
checked up against that old age pen- 
sion if ‘‘Cotton’’ ever gives one. 
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Man Who is Republic 


No bugle wakes him from his morning sleep. 
No uniform tells all who see him that he 


This is the type of skilled-in-steel worker 
that mans the far-flung operations of 


is defending the liberty of America. 


No beribboned medal shows his work 
well done. 


But there he is—a typical American— 
99,000 of him in round numbers—working in 
Republic plants, mines, offices and ware- 
houses in 35 states—daily doing his share 
to turn out huge quantities of billets, bars 
and strips of steel—that every industry may 
have the sturdy raw material from which 
to fashion the sinews that will make 
America safe for his children—and yours. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Republic. This is the type of man that dur- 
ing peace-time brings comfort and safety to 
the American way of life. And this is the 
type of man who, in this emergency, is 
giving unstintingly of his effort and his 
specialized knowledge, to provide America 
with more and better steel—first line of 
national defense. 


The line of steels and steel products 
manufactured by Republic is so 
diversified that we have prepared a 
complete listing in Booklet No. 199. 


A copy will be sent you upon request. 





e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division + Niles Stee! Products Division * Steel and Tubes Division * Union Drawn Stee! Division + Truscon Steel Company 
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A Peep into the Future 


EVERY DAY brings us closer to actual participation 

in the war. We are really in it to a certain ex- 
tent now, since American opinion is almost unanimous 
in favoring unstinting help to England, and we have 
already put into effect an embargo on scrap iron to 
Japan and soon may be forced to embargo other war 
materials going to Japan. We have lent more money 
to China and there will probably be other loans. Prob- 
ably the most cogent reason for thinking that we will 
be very active participants before long is the fact 
that England has withstood the blitzkrieg remarkably 
well. Two months ago there was a widespread feeling 
that intensive bombing could prepare the way for an 
actual invasion of England and that by this time the 
war might be over. If that had happened, the general 
assumption was that the Axis Powers would be so 
busy gobbling up their gains partitioning the British 
Kmpire, and consolidating their new possessions that 
we could expect comparative freedom from molesta- 
tion for a year or two while we were girding our- 
selves for the inevitable battle to keep the Americas 
out of the clutches of Germany and Italy. 

That England has been able to withstand Hitler’s 
worst, and appears able to withstand it for a good 
while to come, accentuates the fact that it is far more 
to our advantage to help England break up the Unholy 
Alliance, than to have to struggle against it alone our- 
selves. From our geographical position, we could 
never break it up alone; but would simply have to wait 
for it to break itself up or ruin us. By pulling with 
England, there is a possibility of destroying the Axis 
and helping to re-establish some sort of world sanity 
in Europe. Not that we are responsible for Europe’s 
sanity, but without it our own skins are constantly in 
danger over here. That we could long prevent European 
penetration of South America and Nazi corruption of 
its governments seems unlikely if we had to do this 
alone. Our South American neighbors have got to 
buy manufactured supplies, and it is practically im- 
possible for them to get these supplies from us. We 
don’t want the things that South America must chief- 
ly sell, since we produce those things in abundance 
ourselves. Furthermore, our manufacturing costs are 
far in excess of European costs on most manufactured 
articles, and South American trade would therefore 
naturally gravitate to Europe. Things like automo- 
biles, in which the United States stands practically 
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alone, would continue to make up the bulk of our ex- 
ports to the southern continent, but we could not dc 
a general business in competition with a Nazified Eu- 
rope which can ship cheap goods and eagerly accept 
South American exports in exchange. 

No matter who wins the war we still will hav: 
this economic problem in South America, but if the 
Axis won, the economic problem would be inextricably 
tied up with a political problem, since the Axis Powers 


do not recognize the American or British conception of 


trade. The Nazis and Fascists must mix their politics 
with their business, and the corruption of the govern- 
ment of a South American country would, in Nazi 
reasoning, be just as important as doing commercial! 
business with that country. 

Furthermore, it is inconceivable that the United 
States could ever permit Canada to become a depen- 
dency of the Axis Powers. The Nazis have repeatedly 
intimated that if they defeat England they will con- 
sider all British possessions as spoils of war. The 
United States could never agree to that view. It would 
simply be suicidal for us to permit Germany to have 
control of Canada. It is just something that can't 
happen unless the United States is defeated in a war 
or unless the people of the United States and their 
Government are crazy. 

Japan has reached a point in its national develop- 
ment where it has either got to stagnate or expand 
sufficiently to dominate Asia to an even greater ex- 
tent than we dominate North America. Right now 
the Japanese are likely to attempt to take over the 
Netherlands’ Indies and they have taken over a con- 
siderable portion of French Indo-China. Depending 
on imports of rubber, tin and other absolute necessi- 
ties of modern civilization, the United States cannot 
look with complacency on these Japanese ambitions. 
It has been argued that no matter who owns what, 
they will still have to do business and will have things 
to sell and that we can still get all the foreign raw 
materials that we need. However, in actual practice 
it makes a big difference who owns what. To have 
vital supplies, without which our national industry 
would be crippled, controlled by a hostile power is 
certainly not to the advantage of the United States. 

Six months ago it seemed very logical to th 
average American citizen that this was not our war 
and that we wanted no part of it. The impression 
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was quite general that this was a European scrap and 
that France and England were perfectly capable of 
looking out for themselves. It has taken time to 
change public opinion, which seems definitely to have 
changed. That the universal draft, which registered 
about sixteen million young Americans for military 
service in time of peace, passed off with so little ob- 
jection is rather definite proof of the attitude of the 
American people toward this war. 

It seems therefore that we are partly in it now, 
and will soon be in it up to our necks, although it is 
very doubtful if we would ever be sending out expe- 
ditionary forces or fighting battles on foreign soil, at 
least for a good while to come. Wars are not fought 
that way any longer except where countries are geo- 
graphically adjacent, permitting the movement of 
large masses of soldiery. The modern war is fought 
principally in the air and on the sea between nations 
such as the United States and Germany, and actual 
invasion would probably only follow such destructive 
aerial bombardments and such exhausting starvation 
blockades as had seriously weakened the enemy, In 
this modern type of warfare, the United States occu- 
pies an extraordinarily important position. It is by 
all odds the greatest manufacturing and producing 
nation on earth, although for the past ten years its 
productive capacity has been held in check; for three 
years by depression, and for seven years by more or 
less deliberate intent. If we can get the full produc- 
tive capacities of this country organized quickly, the 
United States can take advantage of the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that England is managing to ho'd out 
against Hitler and can supply to England those fabu- 
lous quantities of munitions that will determine the 
outcome of the war. The public mind seems to be 
shaping up in that direction. 

Most people seem to realize that it is a better and 
cheaper and more desirable proposition for us to 
back up the only real ally we have got, or are likely 
to have for many generations, than to let this ally go 
by the board and have to fight the world single-hand- 
ed. No matter how much it costs to help England 
win this war it would be cheaper than building and 
maintaining a line of forts along the Mexican and 
Canadian borders and indefinitely trying to police the 
Atlantic and Pacific shores against any naval com- 
binations that could be brought to bear against us. 
Certainly it seems prudent to save ourselves future 
trouble at the least possible expense and while we have 
somebody to help us. 


THE AMERICAN textile industry has a peculiarly 
poignant interest in the present development. Japan 
has been a thorn in the side of our textile mills for a 
number of years. A completely bankrupt Europe un- 
der Nazi domination could be an even worse menace. 
Both Japan and Europe are large producers of tex- 
tiles, and both could produce under their totalitarian 
form of government at prices so utterly ruinous that 
nothing but an embargo or a prohibitive tariff could 
keep them out of the United States. No American 
textile mill can even remotely hope to compete on any 
reasonable basis with Japanese mills or those of an 
enslaved Europe, desperately trying to keep itself from 


starving, and at the same time maintain the military 
machine necessary to keep all of Europe in subjection. 


WHILE IT SEEMS certain that public opinion is 
overwhelmingly pro-British and that we are ready to 
go down the line as far as necessary to help England, 
there is one matter about which public opinion has not 
yet definitely expressed itself, and that is the question 
of whether we are going to toss our own National 
Socialism overboard and still be a free people when 
the war is over, or whether we propose to hang onto 
it and finally wind up with the same type of govern- 
ment that we now so heartily deplore in Germany and 
Italy. We must not forget that we have gone a long 
way down the road toward National Socialism, and 
that one of the very cornerstones of our present 
national administration is the policy that we must 
produce less but have more. 

“Produce less and have more” sounds like the slo- 
gan of a lunatic asylum, but it is simply the philoso- 
phy underlying NRA and the present policy of work- 
ing very little and being paid a whole lot for it. It is, 
of course, an impossibility and everyone able to think 
at all knows that it is an impossibility, but it seems 
to be fun to try it. This program has been bad enough 
in muddling through seven years of peace; it can 
never Win a war. 

Participation in the war and on a very large in- 
dustrial scale seems to be inevitable. Unless there is 
a very decided about-face in American governmental 
policies and in the thinking of millions of American 
citizens, we are all going to wake up some morning 
and find that our little adventure in National Social- 
ism has landed us into a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment almost exactly like the ones we now so hate 
abroad. The aspirations of this government will be 
different from those of Europe; the structure will be 
somewhat different, but the blighting effect upon the 
people will be the same. We will simply have escaped 
a foreign tyranny to embrace a domestic one. 

ancrnetcinenattteeeneeneenime 
Industrial Training Programs 

Under the Wage-Hour Law 

To encourage employee training programs for the 
achievement of higher skills, the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor, announced October 7, that at- 
tendance at such training programs by employees would 
not be considered working time requiring compensation by 
the employer, provided that such attendance met four cri- 
teria. Those criteria are: 

1. Attendance on the part of the employee is in fact 
voluntary. No training program shall be considered volun- 
tary if a condition of the employee’s continued employment 
in his present job is attendance at the training program. 

2. The employee shall not produce any goods or perform 
any other productive working during such periods of 
training. 

5. The training course must be given outside of regu- 
lar working hours. 

4. The training course is intended to train the em- 
ployees to a new, different, or additional skill, and is not 
intended to make the employee more efficient at doing what 
he has been doing in his present job. 

These criteria supersede the criteria for training pro- 
grams set forth in paragraph 15 of Interpretative Bulletin 
13, but do not supersede the provisions of that Bulletin with 
respect to safety meetings, ete. 











FROM 263,000 acres under culti- 

vation in 1910 to less than 
100 acres in 1935—such is the 
first phase of the story of Sea 
Island cotton, Florida’s leading 
crop of a generation ago. This 
disastrous decline in production, 
caused mainly by the pink boll 
weevil and partly by the disloca- 
tions in export trade resulting 
from the World War, not only 
ruined hundreds of farmers but 
changed the entire aspect of agri- 
culture in many counties of North 
Florida. 

Now the picture is changing 
again. Widespread use of the 
“afternoon method” which con- 
sists of the application of poi- 
soned syrup to the plants during 
the hot part of the day when the 
weevils are thirstiest, is proving 
to the growers that Sea Island 
cotton can again become a projfit- 
able crop. As soon as the success 
of the “afternoon method” experi- 
ments carried out by the W. P. A. 
in Madison County in 1935 had 
been demonstrated, farmers be- 
gan experimenting with Sea 


Island cotton in many other parts 
of the State, with the result that 
3,072 bales of the long-staple crop 
were produced in 1937. 

Much of this increase, however, 
was experimental, and the yield 
dropped to 1,898 bales in 1938 and 








By David Lord 


1,110 bales in 1939. But now that 
the experimental phase is over, 
the level of production has begun 
to rise, and a yield of 2,500 bales 
is expected for 1940. 

Sea Island cotton formerly 
brought $10,000,000 a year to 
Florida growers, and it is esti- 
mated that it will again reach a 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 level. One 
interesting feature of the new de- 
velopment is that the growing 
centers now have a tendency to 
move southward. Putnam, Flag- 
ler, Marion and Lake Counties, al! 
lying to the south of the former 
Sea Island belt, are prominently 
mentioned in the news as coming 
centers of production. 

Figures from Putnam County 
suggest that the acreage devoted 
to Sea Island cotton over the 
state as a whole will soon rise to- 
ward the pre-World War level, be- 
cause these figures show an in- 
crease of 1500 per cent (from 50 
acres to 750 acres). since 1936 in 
this one county alone, with an es- 
timated increase of 4,200 per cent 
(to 2,100 acres) by 1941. A simi- 
lar note comes from Marion Coun- 
ty, where Sea Island acreage has 
doubled during the past year. Co- 
lumbia County reports that the 





Sea Island Cotton Is Again 
Major Florida Crop 





600 acres planted this year will be 
greatly increased by 1941. Re- 
ports from Ocala indicate that the 


amount of Sea Island cotton 
ginned there has trebled since 
1939. 


Such figures as these demon- 
strate that what is taking place is 
a development of major propor- 
tions, and that Sea Island cotton 
iS again becoming one of the lead- 
ing crops of the State. The 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Florida State Agri- 
cultural Department, the Univer- 
sity of Florida agricultural expe- 
riment stations and the W. P. A. 
have all collaborated actively in 
the Sea Island revival, and are 
now bending their efforts toward 
satisfactory solutions to the main 
problems of the industry—seed, 
production methods and mainte- 
nance of quality. 

There is a strong positive de- 
mand on the world market for Sea 
Island cotton, and no substitute 
has been found for its superior 
qualities. The successful revival 
of this important industry in 
Florida is certainly a hopeful note 
at a time when American agricul- 
ture—and American cotton in 
particular — have suffered so 
many set-backs as a result of un- 
favorable world economic condi- 
tions. 
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Industry and Public Health 





A ease study of what a well-planned public health 
program has done for employees of Callaway Mills 


IMPORTANCE of health 
work to industry has been so 
definitely proven that there should 
be no need to point out its value 
and there would be no such need if 
the history of improved health 
among workers was clearly under- 
stood and known by the executives 
of all industries. Unfortunately, 
many things which have been ac- 
complished by public health meas- 
ures are taken for granted by in- 
dustrial heads who do not know or 
realize that, except for persistent 
effort on the part of those charged 
with the prevention and control of 
diseases, the production of their 
industries would be seriously at- 
fected. 

Not only is the worker’s effici- 
ency impaired by his own poor 
health, but also by the sickness of 
his children or other members of 
his family. Many industries have 
been content to profit as parasites 
on the work done by others and 
this attitude has to some degree 
lessened the benefits to the health- 
conscious industries. However, 
even though at times isolated ef- 
forts have appeared to be of little 
avail, the final result has usually 
been specifically valuable to the 
industry working for improved 
health among its own employees. 
The executives of Callaway Mills 
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By Enoch Callaway, M.D. 


Medical Director, Callaway Mills 


have always been keenly conscious 
of the value of health work and 
have not only co-operated with the 
county and state health agencies, 
but also have independently initi- 
ated and carried on numerous 
health activities. A resume of 
these activities which I have ob- 
served and taken part in for more 
than 20 years, I believe, will be of 
some interest. 

Among the first health meas- 
ures instituted by this industry 
was an effort to combat pellagra 
and other nutritional diseases. 
After taking this matter up with 
several eminent medical men, a 
plan to promote ownership of milk 
cows and the home production of 
vegetables was put into operation: 
vegetable seed and plants were 
distributed to workers; prizes 
were offered for best gardens and 
garden products; an employee who 
desired a milk cow was loaned 
money to purchase one; tracts of 
land were set aside and main- 
tained as tree pastures. This plan 
was started over 25 years ago, and 
has been considered so successful 
that it has been in continuous op- 
eration. In 1939, employees of 
Callaway Mills in LaGrange had 
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Dr. Callaway is shown in the mills’ medical clinic where employees 
receive examinations and treatments. ; 


1,371 gardens and 700 milk cows. 
As groups of two or three families 
frequently are joint owners of one 
cow, this number appears to be 
sufficient to furnish the 1,400 
families with a plentiful milk sup- 
ply. 

The terrible ravages of typhoid 
fever prior to almost universal 
vaccination is hardly conceivable 
to the physician who has graduat- 
ed from medicine since 1920. In 
the summer of 1915 prior to my 
senior year in medicine there were 
very few families among the em- 
ployees of Callaway Mills who did 
not suffer from this disease. This 
was the usual summer occurrence. 
An organized effort was made to 
vaccinate all employees. The good 
results, of course, were not imme- 
diately noticeable. However, the 
work was continued and there has 
been no appreciable outbreak of 
typhoid in the community since 
that time. 

From 1920 to 1933, all employees 
and almost all members of their 
families were vaccinated every 
two years by the medical depart- 
ment of the mills. Since that time 
the work has been carried on by 
the Troup County Board of Health. 
The occurrence of typhoid in the 
past 20 years has been negligible 
and usually extraneous. One case 
apparently not extraneous was a 
young German who had not been 
vaccinated. This case demon- 
strates the fact that typhoid bacil- 
li are even now present and that 
immunity to outbreaks depends, to 
a considerable degree, on vaccina- 


tion. 
Continuous health work and 
education had so convinced our 


employees of the value of prevent- 
ive measures that following the 
suggestion of Dr. 8. C. Rutland, in 
1930, permission was requested 
from the parents for diphtheria 
immunization of all school chil- 
dren. At the same time it was 
suggested that pre-school children 
should also be immunized. The 
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response was almost 100 per cent; 
the benefits were quickly appar- 
ent. I believe this work was of 
great value in making this a rou- 
tine measure in all schools in Troup 
County. 

From 1931 to 1933 an effort was 
made to find all existing cases ot 
tuberculosis among the children of 
Callaway Mills’ employees attend- 
ing Unity and Southwest La- 
Grange schools, and by tracing 
these back to family contacts, lo- 
cate the active infectious cases. 
The method used was to run tu- 
berculin tests on all school chil- 
dren and check positive reactors 
with X-ray examinations.  Al- 
though it was known that all cases 
of tuberculosis do not react pos- 
itively, this was considered the 
best approach and it was felt that 
by repeating these tests for sev- 
eral vears that a large majority of 
cases would be found. I believe 
this to be true. 

More than 1,200 children were 
examined and 65 were diagnosed 
as having childhood or minimal 
adult pulmonary tuberculosis. All 
final diagnoses of tuberculosis 
were made jointly by Dr. Rutland, 
Dr. H. C. Schenck and myself. Ap- 
»roximately 100 adult cases were 
also located by follow-up examina- 
tions of contacts. The treatment 
of these children, and the record 
of results obtained following ton- 
sillectomy under local anesthesia 
in 44 cases has been previously re- 
ported. The majority of these chil- 
dren became arrested cases with a 
minimum amount of care and su- 
pervision. A few needed hospital 
care. The small group who have 
continued under my observation 
have remained in good health. Un- 
fortunately, due to the general in- 
dustrial and financial conditions 
of 1933, this work was discontin- 
ued. Although not completed, I 
believe that both actual and edu- 
cational benefits of continued val- 
ue resulted. 

Further experience has shown 
that the good results obtained by 
removing these children’s tonsils 
under local anesthesia was due to 
complete absence of inspiration of 
blood and infected material at the 
time of operation. This result can 
be obtained under a skillfully ad- 
ministered general anesthesia if 
the child is placed in extreme 
Trendelenburg or Rose _ position 
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Ownership of milk cows and home production of vegetables are en- 
couraged in combating nutritional diseases. 


and this 1s maintained from the 
beginning of administration of the 
anesthetic until reaction is well ad- 
vanced. Children should be exam- 
ined for tuberculosis before re- 
moval of tonsils. If positive, they 
should be safeguarded trom pos- 
sible pulmonary injury at the time 
of operation. An improper opera- 
tion is harmtul, but a_ properly 
managed, skillfully performed re- 
moval of infectious foci is of de- 
cided benefit, both in childhood 
and in adult tuberculosis. 

The presence of a large number 
of undiagnosed cases of tuberculos- 
is in a community served by excel- 
lent physicians demonstrates the 
fact that only by concerted public 
health action can any appreciable 
progress be made against this dis- 
ease. The marked reduction of 
tuberculosis brought about by con- 
certed organized health work has 
been extremely valuable from an 
industrial point of view. It is in- 
dispensable that both industries 
and healtn departments continue 
to co-operate in their efforts to 
prevent and control this disease. 
If activities against tuberculosis 
are allowed to lag, it will again 
menace Civilizaton. 

Before Surgeon General Par- 
ran became syphilis-conscious and 
made the disease a fit subject for 
polite table talk, Callaway Mills 
had decided that it impaired the 
efficiency of its employees and 
something should be done about it. 
With the alternative of treating or 
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refusing employment to syphilit- 
ics, it was decided that treatment 
should be demanded and offered 
by the mills. While this policy 
has been practiced for ten years, 
accurate statistics are only avall- 
able for the past five years. From 
the period August 3, 1935 to Feb- 
ruary 3, 1940, Wassermann or 
Kahn tests have been made on 20.- 
199 persons and positive reports 
received on 621 cases. As 97 per 
cent of these were white people. 
the percentage is not appreciably 
changed by the higher occurrence 
of syphilis in Negroes. It, how- 
ever, 1S changed by the higher oc- 
currence existing in transient 
workers who mvke up about 25 per 
cent of the evitire group. Re-ex 
aminations of old employees show 
less than 2 per cent positives, 
while the entire group shows 3.08 
per cent positives. Treatments 
are given by the medical examiner 
and the average number of treat- 
ments per case has been 40. This 
figure is lowered by temporary or 
transient workers. The perman 
ent employee is continued under 
treatment for two years or until a 
clinical and serological cure is ob 
tained. The majority appreciate 
this attention. 

The known syphilitic under 
treatment is neither a health nor 
industrial hazard. There have 
been no accidents attributable to 
this disease since this policy was 
adopted. There has been no known 
infection of contacts. Neurosyphi 
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lis is now almost unknown among 
our workers, but this was not al- 
ways true. The rejection and dis- 
charge of syphilitics by industries 
is ill advised because it encour- 
ages concealing the disease with 
all of the complications which this 
causes. The demand that these 
cases receive treatment is a neces- 
sary requirement to maintain the 
efficiency of the worker and pro- 
tect the health of others. 

The importance of malaria con- 
trol has been recognized and an 
effort has been made to co-operate 
with and aid the county health de- 
partment in this work. As this 
phase is handled by the engineer- 
ing department, I do not feel com- 
petent to discuss it in detail. Fi- 
nancial aid has been given on pro- 
jects and some portions of projects 
have been done entirely by Calla- 
way Mills. All suggestions that the 
health department has made to 
prevent mill ponds from becoming 
mosquito breeding places have 
been carried out. 

On two occasions we have at- 
tempted to prevent, to some de- 
gree, the loss of time and efficien- 
cy caused by colds. The first ef- 
fort was made by the administra- 
tion of cold vaccine. This was 
controlled by complete vaccination 
in one plant, no vaccination in one 


Miss Eisnor Is Institute’s 
New Director of Fashions 

Miss Nova Ejisnor, for five years 
fashion and promotion co-ordinator of 
the Mutual buying syndicate, has been 
appointed fashion director of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. She succeeds 
Miss Catherine E. Cleveland who has 





Miss Eisnor 


become chief of sewing projects of the 
Works Progress Administration. Miss 
Eisnor will have charge of the Insti- 
tute’s fashion shows and will act as 
liaison between the mills and convert- 
ers, cutters-up and retailers, along 
with other duties. 
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The author at his desk 


and partial vaccinatfon in anoth- 
er. It was found to be of no value. 
The second effort was to abort 
colds by prompt treatment. At the 
first sign of a cold, the sufferer 
had his nose sprayed with an ephe- 
drine solution, followed by a spray 
to nose and throat of a fresh 25 
per cent argyrol solution. Pres- 
sure atomizers were used. The re- 
sults were fairly good, but the dif- 
ficulty of getting the workers to 
report and the difficulty of having 
skilled personnel present at all 
times made this impracticable. 
The president of Callaway Mills, 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., refuses to 
be discouraged by these failures 
and has requested that the re- 
seurch and medical departments 
co-operate and continue their ef- 
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Changes at Marshall Field & Co. 


Several changes in the personnel at 
the manufacturing division of Marshall 
Field & Co., with headquarters at 
Spray, N. C., are of interest to the tex- 
tile trade. Luther H. Hodges, general 
manager of the manufacturing divi- 
sion, will move his office from Spray 
to New York City in order to devote 
his full time to the direction of sales 
of the manufacturing division. J. 
Frank Wilson, formerly manager of 
the company’s Fieldale, Va., operations, 
will go to Spray as production mana- 
ger of all North Carolina and Virginia 
mills of the company. H. W. Whit- 
comb, formerly director of purchases 
and assistant to Mr. Hodges, will be 
come assistant production manager. J. 
H. Ripple, formerly superintendent of 
the towel mill at Fieldale, will become 
manager of that mill and E. H. Goode, 
superintendent of the hosiery mill at 
Fieldale, has been promoted to mill 
manager. E. E. Syms, formerly super- 
intendent of the Waucantuck Mills, 
Uxbridge, Mass., has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the woolen 






forts to combat this annoying, ex- 
pensive and dangerous disease. 

For many years routine exami- 
nations have been made of all ap- 
plicants and all old employees 
have been re-examined each year. 
Following the examination of old 
employees, a letter is written rec- 
ommending that they see their 
family physician for the correction 
of defects found. Feeling that 
this examination has not produced 
the results it should have pro- 
duced, a change is being planned. 
Applicants will be examined as be- 
fore but a different blank will be 
used for health examinations. This 
blank will be similar to the stand- 
ard hospital record and will con- 
tain a place for patient’s com- 
plaint, history and family history, 
as well as the doctor’s findings. 
This examination will be confiden- 
tial and will not be used other 
than to promote the worker’s 
health. 

Callaway Mills has always felt 
that public health is of great bene- 
fit to industry and that its bene- 
fits should not be merely accepted, 
but that industry should make 
every effort to promote the health 
of workers. 





This article is a digest of a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Callaway before the 1940 an- 
nual meeting of the Georgia Public Health 
Association in Atlanta, Ga. 


mill at Spray. He is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Textile School and 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 
® 
Leonard Kleeb of Pepperell 
Paid Tribute by Employees 

On October 12 the employees of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Fall River, Mass., honored the memory 
of their late manager, Leonard Kleeb, 
Jr., who passed away in August. A 
memorial flag pole given by the em- 
ployees was dedicated. Addresses were 
made by R. H. Leonard, president of 
the company, and Dr. Karl Reiland, 
former rector of St. George’s church, 
New York. Mrs. Kleeb unveiled the 
memorial plaque. The drum corps and 
a delegation of the American Legion 
were present during the impressive 
ceremony. In his address Mr. Leonard 
said of Mr. Kleeb, “He not only knew 
how to deal with machinery but he 
knew people; he liked people, and es- 
pecially the people in the mill... his 
chief interest always was in the human 
being.”’ 
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Theory of 


YARN 


THE PURPOSE of this article is 

to outline the theory of yarn 
skein strength and its calculation, 
and at the start I might say that 
the technicalities involved to bring 
about a new skein strength formu- 
la, which explained in this article, 
are many. 

To save the reader from long 
preliminaries the writer has 
changed the usual procedure and 
brings first the result and then 
lets the reader decide whether he 
wants to follow up the rest of the 
article or not. 

The number of pounds needed 
to break a skein of yarn makes 
or is called the “skein strength”. 
A skein is obtained by winding a 
120-yard piece of yarn on a reel 
of 1%4-yard circumference. The 
cross section of each of these 80 
strands shows approximately the 
same number of fibers. Coarse 
yarn numbers have more fibers 
per cross section than fine num- 
bers. 

If the yarn number and the 
length of staple (cotton grader’s 
measurement) are known, we can 
pre-determinate close figures as to 
what the skein breakage will be 
in pounds. 


Let B stand for pounds skein break 
which we wish to calcu- 
late. 














L = cotton grader’s staple 
length converted to deci- 





mal inches. 

W = Per cent comber waste 
taken out if the yarn was 
combed, 

Z = Constant whose value is 

4000 
Yarn Cts. 
Ww 
B = 2.15 x L (: + =) ( 22 + 
225 


Example: 

No. 18%s yarn is made of 1%- 
inch cotton with 12 per cent comb- 
er waste taken out. What skein 
strength may be expected? 


12 
B = 2.15 x 1.125 «(3 + — x 
2 


25 


2.15 «x 1.125 x 1.05 x 51.1 
130 Lbs. 

is cotton is not combed, we have 
2.15 « 1.125 x 51.1 

123 Lbs. 


Oo Od ht by be 
iim aie 


All indications point to the con- 
clusion that skein strength or 
strength of yarns in general is en- 
tirely dependent on the surface 
frictional strength of each indi- 
vidual fiber. Without being twist- 
ed together a yarn will fall apart. 

A yarn can never be stronger 
than the total breakage strength 
of its cross section fibers. Through 
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SKEIN STRENGTH 


frictional utilization it may attain 
a certain maximum high but al- 
ways below total fiber cross sec- 
tion strength. Therefore, the 
greatest factor is not the individ- 
ual fiber strength as much as its 
surface strength when pressed and 
held against sur- 
a rounding surfaces 
—vi+t z) interloping and in- 
ter-twisting. 
While many factors help to in- 
crease the strength, other factors 
are detrimental to strength. 
Any factor that tends to in- 
crease friction to its maximum 


4000 4000 
(sx +1- t+ ) 


18% 1814 








natural state for fibers is likewise 
increasing the yarn strength. The 
following factors are well known 
to be beneficial: 


A maximum of fiber convolu- 
tions; longer staple; maximum 
twist; number of fibers per cross 
section, and individual fiber 
strength. 

The fullest amount of frictional 
ability is attained by all fibers 
that are embedded within the 
twisted yarn cylinder. All fibers 
on the outside of the yarn cylinder 
have only partial frictional hold on 
the other fibers, the greatest part 
of their surfaces being exposed 
and thereby having a small “work- 
ing surface” or none at all. 


The following theory is based on 
this assumption and is important 
for consideration, since on a fine 
yarn cylinder there is a compara- 
tively greater inactive circumfer- 
ence surface than on coarse yarns 
with many fibers, notwithstanding 
its increased overall diameter. 


Development of Skein Strength 
Formula 


In order to lay out a step by 
step development of a skein 
strength formula based on this 
theory, let us first consider a yarn 
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cross section of hexagonal to cir- 
cular shape with N fiber layers 
around its imaginary center. Ac- 
cording to the accompanying il- 
lustration, for example, we find 
that six fibers make the radius 
and, of course, six fibers also form 
one side of the hexagon. 

The number of fibers to the ra- 
dius also indicate the number of 
fiber layers N around the imag- 
inary center. 

The total number of fibers to 
the full cross section is according 
to Duerst* S — 3N(N + 1); in 
which N represents the number of 
fiber layers. 

We have now established the 
two main points as follows: First: 
total fibers in cross section S — 
3N (N+ 1). Second: Number of 
fibers of the last (periphery lay- 
er) layer — 6N 

These two parts can be arranged 
in the following equation: 


Total Number Number of Number of 
of fibers per partly inac- inside 
yarn cross tive surface fibers 
section fibers 
3N (N+1) . 6N = 8N(N+1)—6N 
Formula 1 


The Practical Side 


While Formula 1 is a clean math- 
ematical equation, we must now 
consider the practical aspect, since 
obviously not all periphery fibers 
are absoluteiy frictionless but part 
of them, whose ends may still be 
held by inside fibers, are in fact 
also partly “working fibers”, but 
to establish the exact amount and 
draw a clear line is an impossible 
task. 

One good reason to assume that 
the periphery fibers are adding to 
the total frictional strength is the 
logical deduction that all fibers 
not being held, or for that matter 
holding themselves fast, would fall 
off. 

Through comparative graphs 
and other tests the writer has 
found that within reason we can 
assume that from the potential 
periphery fiber frictional strength 
about 1/6 is actually present, 
while the other 5/6 is nil. 


*For other discussions on the -Duerst 
Formula, read ‘‘The Duerst Formula’’, Jan. 
"89, page 56, for calculating the twist per 
inch in roving; and ‘‘The Duerst Method of 
Figuring Progressive Yarn Twist’’, Dec. °39, 
age 64. John Duerst is research engineer 
or The Clark Thread Company of Georgia, 
Clarkdale, Ga. 
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Considering this to be the case, 
Formula 1 becomes: 





3N (N + 1) - 


The actual number of “working 
fibers” within a yarn cylinder is 
therefore 3N (N -+ 1) — 5N 

Now N, the number of fiber lay- 
ers around the center of a yarn 
cross section, may be calculated as 
follows, if S, the total number of 
cross section fibers is known 








S = 3N (N + 1) 
S S 
— oe SP ON: OP Ne ee 
3 3 

4S 
N =Yyi+ — ] 

‘ 7 = 

ar 

\ 6 


Formula 2 


Since S represents the number 
of fibers per yarn cross section, it 
would be too much to go through 
the trouble to count the fibers 
each time, so N too must be 
brought to form. 

First, we know that the number 
of fibers per cross section are in- 
versely proportionate to the yarn 
counts. Or, if the number of fi- 
bers of yarn No. 1.00 be S, the 
number of fibers in any other 
counts will be 

R 


5; =- —— 
Cts,, 


n 


and, furthermore, if the number of 
fibers per cross section of yarn 
No. 1.00 be approximately 3000, 
the corresponding number of fi- 
bers of any other counts would be 


3000 
Cts 


n 





Graphical cross section of a yarn with 6 fiber 
layers. N = 6 
Total fibers = 3N(N+ 1) = 8 X 6 K 7 = 126 
Periphery fibers = 6N = 386 
Number of exposed non- 
frictional fibers = 5/6 X 36 = 80 


Actual ‘‘working’’ fibers 96 
<—- SS 








This new information incor- 
porated in Formula 2 we have: 


4000 
N= V1 + —— ] 
Cts 
4 ~ 


Formula 3 


The value of N can be incor- 


(6N) = 3N(N +1) —5N 


Formula la 


porated in Formula 1a_ which 
reads: 


No. ‘‘working fibers’’ = 3N (N + 1) — 5N 


Before doing so, we may consid- 
er that the first member of the 
equation 3N (N + 1) is equivalent 


S 
to ——, or at No. 1.00 Cts. taken as 





Cts 
3000 
a base equivalent to so we 
Cts 
have 
3N (N+ 1) — 5N = No. ‘‘working fibers’ ’ 
3000 4000 Number 
—— —-— 0 NE a - 1)- ‘‘working 
Cts Cts fibers’’ 
ee sae 
4000 , 4000 
2.5 { .30 x — 1+ —— + ‘) 
( Cts \ Cts 


— Number “working fibers” 


and in order to simplify the for- 
mula by calling the expression 
4000 

—— = Z, we get 

Cts 


Number working fibers per cross sec- 


tion = 2.5 (.3Z— \/1 + Z+4 1) 
Formula 4 





At this point, in order to line up 
further developments, the calcula- 
tions take a turn to more empiri- 
cal trend. 

We have stated that the total 
fibers S in a cross section be 
3N (N + 1) and in Formula 1a we 
find that the number of active fi- 
bers were 3N (N + 1) — 5N. Now, 




















































































by plotting these two values 
against each other on logarithmic 
paper the writer has found that 
the ensuing curve shows a remark- 
able similar trend to _ skein 
strength as plotted in like manner. 


3N (N + 1) for “XY” axis 
3N (N + 1) — SN at “X” axis 


This being the case, the writer 
has then deducted that the num- 
ber of working fibers present are 
the direct indication of the 
strength, and, upon comparing ac- 
tual strengths results with the 
plotted picture, it was found that 
a correction factor or coefficient 
of .86 was needed to adjust the 
final strength formula to the skein 
strength values of l-inch cotton. 

On the strength of this infor- 
mation, the writer thinks that 
friction strength in cotton yarns is 
tantamount to skein strength and 
Formula 4 will now read thus: 


Skein Strength a 
2.5 x 86 (.8Z — \/14+Z24)) 


215 x (.8Z—/1 4+ Z +41) 
Formula 5 


tI 


Furthermore, it is reasonable to 
expect that the staple lengths 
would be directly influencing the 
strength of yarns, so we can extend 
Formula 5 to read 


Skein Strength 
= 2.15L (.8Z — \/1 + Z + 1) 
Formula 6 
wherein, L is the staple length in 
decimal inches as given by cotton 
graders. 

While Formula 6 would be the 
last word for carded yarns, we 
must bear in mind that the combed 
staple length for combed yarns is 
considerably longer than graders’ 
raw cotton averages. 

Through practical experimenta- 
tion we found that for approxi- 
mately every 7 per cent comber 
waste taken out, the average staple 
length as given for raw cotton 
will increase approximately 1/32- 
inch. Or, as per arbitrary calcu- 
lation, if W stands for per cent of 
comber waste, the combed staple 
length will be approximately 


W 
Lx dai+—) 
225 
Formula 6 therefore, may now 
be presented with all major factors 
affecting yarn strength as fol- 
lows: 
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Skein Strength — 
in Pounds = <10 X (: + 
wherein 
L = Lengths of grader’s average 
staple in decimal inches 
W = Per cent comber waste 
4000 
Z=-—— 
Cts 


Formula 7 has three distinct 
parts. 
First, 2.15 the Multiple or Co- 
efficient (M) 
W 
Second, L (1 -+ ——) the staple 
225 


correction factor 

Third (.8Z — V1+Z+ 1) Fi- 
ber constant (F) 

The multiple is of a rather ar- 
bitrary nature. It might be a lit- 
tle higher for warp yarns, etc. The 
staple correction factor too is ar- 
bitrary. 

The third part may be calculat- 
ed for each counts and tabulated 
and given a letter for final simpli- 
fication of the formula. If we call 
this constant F, we have 


Skein Strength in Pounds 


W 
“a M KF ] 4 ( l + _ ) 
223 


Formua 8 


for most medium to hard twisted 
yarns. 

Formula 8 may be used to ad- 
vantage in two ways. 

First, by calculating actual mill 
skein strength results to the mul- 
tiple M as follows: 


Actual Mill Skein Strength 


, 


W 
ru (1+—) 
295 


Formula 9 





-_ - 


and then, M may be standardized 
for every count or for groups and 
the expected skein strength may 
be calculated from these standard 
multiples according to Formula 8. 

While in theory multiple M 
should be constant, it will be un- 
derstandable to the practical spin- 
ner that no two tests are exactly 
alike, and in our formula M will 
absorb the errors, differences of 
data, etc., by appearing higher or 
lower within a ‘comparatively 
small range on yarns within “fill- 
ing” characteristics. 

Here are four examples of wide 
scope to test the formula: 

Example: 10s yarn is made of 


1 11/82-inch staple at 22 per cent 
comber waste taken out. The actual 
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Formula 7 


skein strength, averaged over consider- 
able time, is 320 pounds. What is the 
multiple M? 

I, = J 11/382-inch — 1.34-inch 


W = 22 per cent 
4000) 
A= - - 400) 
10 
F= 82+1-—-VJ/1+ 2 
Strength — 320 pounds 
320 
M = 
225 
820 
M = — = 2.15 


1.34 « 1.098 ~ 101 


Example: 100s is made of 1 11/32- 
inch staple at 26 per cent comber waste 
and breaking in the average 21.4 
pounds. Find the multiple M. 

M = ———————- = 2.17 
134 « 1.115 « 6.6 


Example: 18%s was made of 1\- 
inch cotton at 12 per cent comber 
waste. Actual skein strength was 130 
pounds. Find multiple. 

130 

M =— —--- =~ — = 2.15 

1.125 « 1.0538 ~« 51.1 





Example: 10s carded yarn 1-inch 
staple broke 210 pounds. Find multiple. 
210 


M — — 2.08 


100 x 101 | 
Suppose that this l-inch cotton had 
really averaged 1/32-inch less all the 
way, we have 
210 
M = — = 2.15 
97 « 101 
So we see, this multiple could 
show us whether the cotton staple 
was up to standard or other pro- 
cessing deficiencies might show 
up in like manner. 


> - 
Second Nylon Plant 


A second plant tor the manutacture 
of nylon yarn will be built at once at 


Martinsville, Va., aeecording to Du 
Pont, manufacturer of the yarn An 
expenditure of approXimately eleven 


million dollars is planned in the pres 
ent development, which is expected to 
come into production late in L441, and 
to be in full operation in the spring of 
1942. With the plant at Seaford, Del., 
and the one at Martinsville, it is hoped 
that it will create an aggregate Ca 
pacity of approximately 16 million 
pounds. Although many uses have 
been found for nylon. more than 90 
per cent of the nylon yarn produced 
today goes fnto the manufacture of 


women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
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Cotton Mill Men 
Give Opinions on 





Problem 


A study on shrinkage in 
a specific cotton fabric 


A COMPARATIVELY new subject 
for mill men to discuss is 
that of Sanforizing, and its effect 
on various types of goods. There 
has been much interest displayed 
in the percentage of shrinkage 
that Sanforizing gives to goods of 
different construction, and the ef- 
fect that twist in the yarn has in 
relation to the shrinkage problem. 
A recent inquiry from a mill 
whose goods are Sanforized at an 
independent finishing plant fol- 
lows: “We are making a line of 
goods and having it Sanforized, 
and our selling house says the 
shrinkage is excessive. We want 
to find out how they know wheth- 
er it is excessive or not. The con- 
struction in the grey is 3844-inch 
51x44, 2.90 goods, 15s warp and 
12s filling, with warp twist mul- 
tiple of 4.75 and filling twist mul- 
tiple of 3.50, made from 1-inch 
Middling cotton, colored yarns; 
the fabric in the reed is 40.75 inch- 
es and is woven on both box and 
dobby looms. Our present shrink- 
age is 15 per cent. 

“We would also like to know the 
answers to these questions: Under 
the conditions outlined above and 
on this fabric, what warp and fill- 
ing twist multiples should be used 
on our conventional: spinning to 
get the lowest possible shrinkage 
in the cloth? On constructions as 
near as the one given, what are 
similar mills using? Is it correct 
that the shrinkage in the goods is 
controlled by the twist?” 

This inquiry was submitted to 
several sources to get a cross-sec- 
tion of opinion on the subject, and 
the answers should be of interest 


Sanforizing 











Courtesy, West Point Mfg. Co. 
A close-up of Sanforizing, by Robert Yarnall Richie 


to the industry generally. 

Answer No.1. A Sanforizer can 
be set to take down 15 per cent 
shrinkage. In fact, a cloth can be 
Sanforized so that it will stretch 
every time it is washed for a long 
time. If this man would tell us 
what the ordinary laundry shrink- 
age in his cloth is, then we might 
help him with his twist, etc., but 
the fact that he gets 15 per cent 
shrinkage on his Sanforizer tells 
us nothing. 

Answer No. 2. Concerning the 
supposedly excessive shrinkage on 
38%-inch 51x44, 2.90 cloth. As- 
suming that this man is speaking 
of warp shrinkage and that the 
cloth is Sanforized in the grey or 
rather with just sufficient work 
to prepare it for Sanforizing, this 
shrinkage of 15 per cent does not 
seem to be excessive. Of course, 
should this fabric be processed in 
such a way as to receive a great 
deal of handling, comparable with 
that involved in bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing, the shrinkage would 
be less, because of the so-called 
permanent set from the handling; 
however, fabrics merely given the 
necessary preparation from the 
grey and then Sanforized, do not 
get the benefit of this handling 
and therefore show considerably 
higher shrinkages. 

While there mav be some appre- 
ciable effect of the filling twist on 
Sanforizing loss in the warp, we 
have never heard of it and have 


no evidence to offer on this point. 

Answer No. 3. The mill states 
that their cloth shrinks 15 per cent 
upon being Sanforized. This is 
not an unusual thing, for some 
fabrics shrink this much. We have 
a fabric that shrinks 16 to 17 per 
cent. 

I think that twist in the warp 
and filling will have some effect 
on the shrinkage and this mill 
might try a little more twist in 
their filling, but our experience 
has been that the texture of the 
fabric, that is the weave, count, 
etc., have more to do with shrink- 
age than anything else. 

Some fabrics just simply cannot 
be completely shrunk. In one place 
I worked we attempted to Sanfor- 
ize some curtain materials and 
found it was impossible as the 
goods just kept shrinking each 
time. 

Some mills have goods mercer- 
ized with the idea of reducing 
shrinkage. Of course this is very 
expensive. They size the cloth with 
starch, dextrine, or some gum and 
of course reduce the shrinkage to 
some extent but there is really 
nothing much that can be done 
that I know of to prevent a fabric 
from shrinking if the natural 
shrink in the fabric is there. 

Answer No. 4. The basic me- 
chanical action of the Sanforizing 
machine is nothing but a wetting 
of the fabric, packing it together 
warpwise by mechanical action, 
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and drying it in the packed condi- 
tion. This mechanical packing 
means one thing in shrinkage 
though. If a cloth depends on a 
light beat-up for its hand, more 
residual shrink must be left in 
than if the hand can be hard, be- 
cause it is hard to build in soften- 
ers that will mock in a packed 
cloth a light beat-up. 

I cannot pass any comments on 
the yarn sizes or twists used, but 
I can suggest that processing from 
the warpers on be checked for ex- 
cess tension that will cause the 
warp to be woven in a stretched 
condition. The wet finishing, if 
such a process precedes the San- 
forizing, should be checked for ex- 
cess tension that will deliver the 
cloth to the cans in a stretched 
condition. 

Answer No. 5. Regarding shrink- 
age in a 38%4-inch 51x44 2.90 fab- 
ric. We doubt very much if the 
amount of shrinkage can be 
changed any by changing the warp 
and filling twist multipliers. The 
warp twist multipliers used are 
exactly the same as we use on 
these yarn numbers. 

On some types of loosely woven 
fabrics the shrinkage will run as 
high as 18 per cent and we have 
found a different amount of 
Shrinkage in the same weight 
goods made with three and four 
harness. We doubt if the twist 
multipliers had any effect as the 
type of weave is usually the deter- 
mining factor in the amount of 
shrinkage. 

Answer No. 6. Judging from the 
construction of 51x44, 2.90 weight, 
3814-inch wide, 15 per cent shrink- 
age is not too much to expect, es- 
pecially if on a four-harness or 
five-harness weave. On our four- 
harness work with a construction 
of 70x40 we have around 13 per 
cent shrinkage. This shrinkage is 
hard to get out without a lighter 
Sanforizing blanket and then it 
may be necessary to run the goods 
two or three times. We find that 
a few more picks per inch will also 
decrease the shrinkage and in this 
case more ends per inch will help. 

Concerning the twist in the 
warp and filling, as far as our ex- 
perience, the filling twist multiple 
should be all right. The twist mul- 
tiple for the warp might possibly 
be fifteen points less or about 4.60. 
We think that he might be able to 


get some of this shrinkage out in 
finishing or on the dry cans if he 
has any means of governing the 
speeds of different stacks. 

Answer No. 7. I note that a mill 
is making a fabric that, upon San- 
forizing, shows a shrinkage of 15 
per cent, which they feel is too 
much. We presume he means 
lengthwise, or shall we assume 
that it is both width and length- 
wise? Now, while it is true that 
twist in the yarns does have an ef- 
fect on shrinkage—as a rule, more 
twist, more shrinkage—yet in the 
case mentioned, the twists that he 
names do not seem very excessive. 
Of course it would be better if he 
could make his warp 4.50 times the 
square root, and the filling about 
3.25. However, this change is not 
going to overcome such a drastic 
shrinkage as 15 per cent. 

Of course, we are talking more 
or less in the dark, not having 
seen the fabric, but being a dobby 
weave, we will have to assume that 
the construction of the cloth is the 
trouble in this case. We recently 
had a special twill fabric present- 
ed to us with a light warp and a 
heavy filling which shrank over 30 
per cent in the warp, so that in 
these high shrinkages the troubie 
is usually in the construction of 
the cloth and not the twist of the 
yarn. 

Very often these fabrics with 
excessive shrinkage are fully mer- 
cerized before Sanforizing, and in 
some instances this mercerization 
under tension both warp and fill- 
ing will set or kill from 30 to 50 
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per cent of the potential shrinkage 
of the cloth as shown before mer- 
cerization. In this case where he 
mentions box looms in colored 
yarn, the mill would have to first 
test the fabric to see if the colors 
will be changed by the caustic in 
mercerization. 

Very often this mercerization 
process will pay for itself. For in- 
stance—of course we know noth- 
ing about the value of the cloth 
that we are discussing—let us as- 
sume that it is worth 20 cents a 
yard; then if you can save, say 40 
per cent of the shrinkage, which 
would be 6 per cent and which ap- 
plied to 20 cents would be 1%4 
cents, and I doubt if the merceri- 
zation would cost over one cent 
per yard. Furthermore, if, during 
the process of mercerizing, the 
fabric were held out to grey width 
it would also result in a wider 
fabric after Sanforizing. 

In other words, some of the po- 
tential shrinkage would be killed 
each way. This’ mercerization 
would also probably clean up the 
fabric and give the colors a better 
luster, but as stated before, the 
whole thing depends on whether 
or not the colors will stand the 
caustic treatment. 

THE foregoing opinions were 
passed along to the original in- 
quirer and to all taking part in the 
discussion, and the man who asked 
the question in the first place vol- 
unteered the following additional 
information: 

I have found this, which may be 
of interest to the readers of COT- 


A delivery end view of a sanforizing and tentering range. 
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TON, that in colored goods fabrics 
containing twill weave, there are 
times when the finishing plant is 
a bit careless in Sanforizing the 
fabric so that the smooth side will 
have the twill running in the right 
direction one time and on other 
pleces have the smooth side run- 
ning in the left direction. . When 
the cutter gets these goods, if he 
matches up the twill in his gar- 
ments there will be a shade in the 
cloth. This shade is actually an 
optical illusion caused by finish- 
ing, as it has been our experience 
that on a Sanforized piece of 
cloth the rough side, the one next 
to the Sanforizer blanket, never 
has the same cast as the smooth 
side, the one next to the cylinder, 
due to the fact that fibers are laid 
differently. If a person is not fa- 
miliar with this situation he will 
get quite a number of rejects for 
shady cloth when in reality the 
Sanforizer has caused the trouble. 

Any finisher of colored goods 
knows that he can take a piece of 
cloth fifty yards in length woven 
on the same loom, calender half of 


Effect of Embargo 
on Japanese Silk 

As a result of the recent signing of 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokvo Axis agree- 
ment, the textile industry began to 
weigh the possible effects of a cessa- 
tion of Japanese raw silk imports into 
the United States, points out the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

“An embargo on Japanese raw silk 
imports would be a great tragedy to 
the hitherto friendly relations between 
Japan and America,” states the publi- 
cation. “Unquestionably, there would 
be some aggravations all the way from 
the yarn fabricator to the final con- 
sumer. But to say that such an em- 
bargo would cause widespread unem- 
ployment and other hardships to any 
except those in the raw silk trade 
would be incorrect. In fact, on the 
score of employment, the use of domes- 
tically-made textile fibers undoubtedly 
would result in an increase in employ- 
ment in this country.” Should an em- 
bargo come to pass, the belief is that 
“the textile industry can carry on.” 

The present capacity of the rayon 
yarn industry is about 32,000,000 
pounds monthly, based on current 
deniers spun. By next year, this figure 
will have been increased to around 
35,000,000 pounds per month. 








it and not calender the other, and 
there will be a slight shade. This 
Same principle is applied in the 
Sanforizer. 

We have also found that on some 
occasions the Sanforizer has got- 
ten too hot, causing shades in our 
cloth, due to a scorched condition 
that only perceptible under a 
very strong glass. The mill will 
again get rejects, and upon exam- 
ination of the cloth normally will 
think that the rejection is justi- 
fied, when in reality the trouble is 
at the Sanforizing plant. 

Regarding the opinions’ ex- 
pressed in the seven answers, I do 
not hesitate to say that though 
they are from seven sources the 
experiences seem so close that the 
entire group could have well been 
written by one man. This is very 
interesting to me and is valuable 
information. 

I have found in some of our tests 
that shrinkage is controlled some- 
what by twist, but the best con- 
trolled shrinkage will have to be 
figured on a basis of balancing 


1S 


the fabric. In other words, the 
—_——-+-——-—-——__6e@—_—_——_—_—— 
(‘onsumption of silk in the United 
States for the first eight months of 


1940 has ? 700,000 
pounds monthly, of which 97 per cent 
or 2,600,000 pounds was used in ho- 
siery. About 78 per cent of this silk 
was imported from Japan. 

Should the Japanese supply of raw 
silk be shut off, the Organon says, the 
present production of nylon can pro- 
vide for about 10 per cent of the cur- 
rent full-fashioned silk hosiery produc- 
tion, and machinery is being installed 
to double this nylon output by early in 
1941. If silk imports from Japan were 
eliminated, the 2,300,000-pound month- 
ly fiber deficiency could be made up by 
650,000 pounds of nylon and the bal- 
ance by increasing rayon yarn produc- 
tion plus a larger use of vinyon and 
the natural fibers. 


* 


approximated 


Powers Talks on Use of 
Resins and Plastics 


D. H. Powers of Rohm and Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., addressed 
the American Chemical Society in De- 
troit on September 11 concerning the 
use of resins and plastics for the modi- 
fication of textile fabrics. Dr. Powers 
pointed out that much work has been 
done in developing synthetic fibers to 
replace animal or vegetable fibers, and 
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sley and the pick will make a great 
deal of difference in each fabric 
and the twist in the warp and fill- 
ing will have to be adjusted with 5 
the thought in mind of balancing 
the tension in the fabric. This is | 
my own theory and frankly | do 
not know just where to start in 
working out a rule that will be at 
ail constant. However, I am con- 
vinced that this is the problem af- 
ter reading the opinions of these 
men, along with information |! 
have picked up, as some people 
having their own Sanforizer go up 
on the filling twist and some come 
down on other fabrics not similar, 
and they both are getting good 
results in shrinkage. 

What I was mainly concerned 
with was that the plant doing our 
Sanforizing reported to our sales 
office that the shrinkage in our 
fabric should be much lower than 
15 per cent. The finishing plant 
compared our fabrics with anoth- 
er of the same weight, but of an 
entirely different construction, 
and I do not see how the compari- 
son could be made. 








at the time has been 
made in finding synthetic materials for 
use in modifying and altering natufal, 
as well as synthetic fibers. He went 
into a diseussion of the new synthetic 
resins and showed that new markets 
for cotton and rayon fabrics have been 
opened up through modifying cellulose 
fibers and fabrics with synthetic resins. 
+ 

Automobile Industry 

Uses Much Cotton 


According to the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., the automobile industry 
is the most important industrial con- 
sumer of America’s cotton crop. This 
industry will use 840,000 bales during 
1940, with an anticipated use of 945,- 
000 bales in 1941. Individual makes 
and models of 1941 cars will use be- 
tween 51.4 and 80.9 pounds of cotton. 


Salite proyress 








depending on details of design and 
manufacture. Thus, the automobile in- 


dustry will be responsible for 11 per 
cent of the 1940 domestic cotton con- 
sumption and for 68 per cent of | 
American production. Principal auto- 
motive applications of cotton are up- 
holstery, cord for tires, lacquers, arti- 
ficial leather, top material, plastics, 
and mechanical rubber goods such as 
radiator, heater and brake hoses, web- 
bings, insulation and numerous less 
eansnienons purposes 
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CLOTH ROOM PRACTICE 


(Part Seven) 


By Raiph Perry 


THE MANNER of getting cloth to 

the cloth room has not been 
discussed in detail in any of the 
preceding articles and in many 
mills it is a sadly neglected as well 
as expensive operation. Careless 
cloth men and cloth haulers cause 
many yards of remnants and sec- 
onds by wrinkling or soiling the 
ends of the rolls. 

Up to some time ago we had a 
system where the cloth was han- 
dled three or four times before it 
reached the folder. The cloth was 
doffed off the loom by the weaver 
and placed in the alley. A cloth 
man would carry the cloth to the 
end of the alley and place it in 
the racks. The cloth hauler would 
remove it from the racks, place it 
on his truck and roll it to the 
cloth room. In the cloth room he 
would remove it from his truck 
and place it in the racks behind 
the folders. 


The extra handling meant that 
the cloth had more chances of be- 
coming wrinkled, required more 
hands and was also a back break- 
ing job. 


@® This is Part Seven of a series of articles on cloth room 


practice and management. 


The first six installments ap- 


peared in the March, April, May, June, August, and Sep- 


tember issues. 


As the series is nearing the end, if there are 


specific questions or problems you wished discussed, submit 
them to the editors. All articles are prepared by experienced 


raill men. 


Skids and Lift Truck 


A system was installed using a 
hydraulic lift truck and skids and 
all this extra handling was elimi- 
nated. Cloth doffers were _ in- 
stalled and the weavers were given 
more looms. The skids are placed 
in convenient places around the 
weave room and as the cloth is 
doffed off the loom it is placed on 
these skids. When the skids are 
full they are carried to the cloth 
room one at a time by the cloth 
hauler with his lift truck. The 
skid is placed behind the folders 
ready for the cloth to be removed 
by the folder hands. This system 
eliminates the cloth being han- 
dled by the cloth hauler with the 
exception of rolling it to the cloth 
room. Each time he leaves a full 
skid he carries an empty one back 
with him thereby keeping them di- 
vided and in place. 

With this system enough sav- 
ing was made to pay for all equip- 
ment in six months. Of course, 
the amount that can be saved de- 
pends on the amount of cloth to 
be hauled, the time required to 


reach the cloth room and the num 
ber of shifts being run. 


“Showing-Up” Seconds 


Another matter that has 
been discussed in detail is 
manner of showing seconds to the 
weavers. Different methods are 
used by the various mills and as a 
rule these methods require 
much time of all parties 
cerned. 

The ideal set-up to the writer's 
mind is for each weaver’s stand 
to have a number. Place a long 
table in a @eonvenient place in the 
weave room with numbers of the 
different weavers’ stands stamped 
thereon. As the seconds are sent 
back from the cloth room they are 
stacked in their proper places and 
in this manner a weaver can walk 
by and readily see if he has made 
any seconds the preceding day. 

An appointed time should be set 
each day for the weavers to re- 
port to the seconds table in place 
of the old custom of sending some- 
one after them. A first class 
grader should be kept at this table 


the 


T00 


Con- 





The lift truck and cloth rack as described in the accompanying article. 


rack and carted to cloth room. 


Cloth is stacked in the racks and lift truck run under 
Truck is returned to weave room. REack of cloth remains in cloth room until cloth is removed. 
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The sketch above, which was not prepared by the author of this article, shows the arrangement of 


cloth room machinery in a mill having about 400 looms. 
This lay-out requires three employees, though if pick clocks were used (instead of an ee 


Toom. 


It might be termed a “single-process”’ cloth 


at the measuring table) two operatives could handle the processing satisfactorily 


at all times. As fast as the cloth 
is shown to the weavers the grad- 
er can work it up, cut it where 
necessary and mark its classifica- 
tion. In this manner it is ready 
for baling when it is sent back to 
the cloth room. 


Paying by the Piece 


Another matter that is not given 
due consideration in some cloth 
rooms, as well as other depart- 
ments in the mill, is the manner of 
paying the employees. Too many 
still depend on the old way of pay- 
ing by the hour and then wonder 
why their labor cost is more than 
other mills even though the mini- 


duction has been speeded up as 
high as 30 per cent. To combat 
with careless work we make peri- 
odic checks behind the employees. 
We even go so far as to go to the 
warehouse, bring back bales, open 
and re-inspect them. In this man- 
ner goods that have not been grad- 
ed properly are brought to the at- 
tention of the inspectors and grad- 
ers and through these means they 
are kept on their toes. 


Cloth Room Arrangement 


Too much attention cannot be 
paid to the equipment and the op- 
eration of a cloth room. The ar- 
rangement of the machinery 
should be such as to reduce to a 


them to grow careless in their 
work. 

The construction and location 
should be of the best. Its equip- 
ment should be the most suitable 
for the different types of fabrics 
being manufactured so as to ef- 
fect an improvement in the cloth 
between its leaving the loom and 
being packed into bales. 

A mill’s reputation is made or 
broken in the cloth room. I am not 
trying to say that the cloth room 
can take a piece of seconds and 
make first quality cloth out of it. 
What I mean is that careful and 
constant attention in this depart- 
ment will mean that only first 
quality goods, when specified, will 




















mum wage is the same. 
In the cloth room there are very 
few jobs that cannot be paid by 


the piece. Folder hands, graders, handled, bearing 
inspectors, press men, head sew- 
ers, shearing machine operators goods must be inspected. 


and in general, practically every 
employee can be paid on the piece- 
rate basis. We have found in go- 
ing from an hour-rate to a piece- 
rate that in many instances pro- 





Haste 


A doffer in the twister room was getting bobbins out 
of a box when a respooler tender, being in a hurry, threw 
some bobbins in the direction of the box without turning 
around. The bobbins struck the doffer’s head, cutting a 
small gash in his head and leaving him with a severe 
headache. 

The respooler tender was naturally very sorry about 
this, but had she looked before she threw the bobbins the 
accident would never have happened. Haste causes many 
accidents. Take your time.—‘“‘TJezrttle Safety”, National 
Safety Council, Inc. = 


Budget Your Time 


Time budgeting is a subject of importance to every su- 
pervisor. “Time budgeting” will eliminate “time alibis.” 

It is so easy to give “lack of time” as an alibi, when 
a bit of planning would have freed enough poorly-occupied 
time to accomplish the essential thing. 

So many people say, “I never get time to do any read- 
ing.” But, it is not lack of time, so much as it is lack of 
budgeting time. If you will get into the habit of reading 
at certain odd times when you are riding to work, waiting 
to see the dentist, waiting for your wife to finish dressing 
before going out, waiting for a meeting to start, or during 


minimum the distances between 
the points where the cloth must be 


necessity of ample light where the 


Cloth rooms should be kept as 
clean and tidy as possible. 
and dust are allowed to accumu- 
late it has ill effects on the minds 
of the inspectors and will cause 


reach the buyer. In this manner 
your mill creates favorable im- 
pressions in the buyer’s mind and 
when he is again in the market 
you may be sure that he can well 
remember where his last shipment 
came from. Impressions like these 
may be the difference between 
running full time or curtailment of 
the plant. 


in mind the 


If dirt 
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the noon-hour, you will be surprised to see how much useful 
reading you can get done. Make a habit of keeping some- 
thing in your pocket to read in odd moments when you 
would otherwise be idle. 

When you are tempted to give “lack of time” as an 
alibi, just remember that the most important men, holding 
posts of the greatest responsibility in the world, have no 
more hours and minutes in the day than you do.—*Manage- 
ment Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


a 
The New Man 


Spending more time with the new man, today, will save 
you much time, later. 

If he is made to “feel at home,” he will be a better 
worker. If you create a favorable impression with him at 
the start, he will do more for you, later. The impression 
you make on him is just as important as the impression he 
makes on you. Introduce him to those he will contact. 

Explain company “plans”, method of wage payment, pay 
day, clock system, employee activities, safety, various or- 
ganizations. 

Instruct him on his job. Warn him of special difficul- 
ties and accident hazards. Follow him up several times 
the first day and several days the first week.—“Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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Institute Studies Distribution 


AT ITS 14th annual meeting in New 

York City, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 23, The Cotton-Textile Institute 
provided its industry with one of the 
most constructive programs in the his- 
tory of the organization. There was a 
general theme, to which the entire se- 
ries of addresses were keyed, and each 


speech was of the highest order of 


value and interest. 

The central theme of the meeting 
was, “What Can Be Done to Improve 
the Machinery and Methods of Cotton 
Goods Distribution ” Speakers includ- 
ed top-flight specialists in several vital 
elements in cotton goods distribution. 
and their diseussions, all of which 
were fresh, frank and _ stimulating. 
combined to provide a forum of 
thought on the general theme that may 
well be translated into constructive 
action for the industry. 

G. H. Dorr, chairman of the board 
of the Institute, presided at the morn- 
ing session, presenting first Claudius 
T. Murchison, president of the organ- 
ization, to make his annual report to 
the members. 


Address of Dr. Murchison 


Dr. Murchison declared that the 
cotton-textile industry, during the past 
decade, has experienced a period of de- 
fensive adjustment, and announced 
definite plans for shifting the empha- 
sis, in the Institute’s work, away from 
the political and legislative paths it 
has followed since 1933, back to the 
sphere of economic activity, which pre- 
dominated in the original plans of the 
organization when it was formed, “Un- 
til recently,” he said, “we have thought 
of the industry’s firing line as being 
at the seat of government. We have 
thought of our adversaries and also 
our friends as consisting mainly of the 
political representatives of the people 
in Washington. * * * But every in- 
dustry should find its justification in 
the value which it creates for society. 
But such values have no bearing upon 
the policies of the state unless they are 
publicly recognized. The palladium of 
our liberties, industrial and individual 
does not come from the Congress, the 
courts of the President. It is in the 
State of mind of the American people. 
No industry in America is in so fine a 
position as the cotton-textile industry 
to contribute to the values of our eco- 
nomic life, and to the thinking which is 
so vital to democracy.” The speaker 
declared, however, that the conception 
that the industry is made up wholly of 
spinners and weavers must be aban- 
doned; “its scope must be regarded as 


including the cotton farmers and all 
the allied groups engaged in the gin- 
ning, marketing, compressing and 
transportation of raw cotton and also 
the processors of cotton seed. We must 
also regard as merged with us the sell- 
ing agents, the converters, finishers, 
the cutting trades and all secondary 
processors of cotton yarn and fabrics. 
Likewise those industries whose ma- 
jor function is to provide textile equip 
ment and supplies should be included. 
Beyond these is the great army of cot- 
ton goods distributors, the wholesale 
and retail merchants whose number 
runs into the hundreds of thousands 





Mr. Halstead 





Dr. Murchison 


with a volume of sales in cotton goods 
approximating annually four billion 
dollars.” 

Such an enlarged and co-ordinated 
group, he said, can adequately endeavor 
to achieve a strengthened economic 
basis for cotton by providing products 
which are more attractive, more useful 
for intended purposes, more varied in 
refinement of design, finish and tex- 
ture, produced with greater manufac- 
turing efficiency marketed with great- 
er merchandising skill and supplied to 
the consumer in ever-increasing vol- 
ume, 

Turning to current events, Dr. Mur- 
chison discussed the cotton-textile in- 
dustry’s relationship to the national 
defense program, saying that the most 
timely comment on this subject would 
be in the nature of caution. “Generally 
speaking, the industry will meet the 
major requirements of the government 
in normal stride, promptly and easily 
and at low prices. Here and there, 
tight situations will probably develop 
but they will be temporary, and dealt 
with through the best means. Govern- 
ment requirements over a 12-month pe- 
riod will not exceed 10 per cent of a 
normal year’s output, and after the 
first year certain items in total govern- 
ment demands will be even less. It is 


a 
—— 


well to keep these proportions 
for the sake of maintaining an inte 
ligent attitude toward long range pr 
cies and possibilities.” 

In the face of an improved statist 
cal position, expanding production, and 
low inventories, Dr. Murchison urged 
the industry to exercise careful scru 


tiny of contracts and caution in the 
stipulations of the character and terms 
of delivery. We have long. since 
learned. he said, “that in times ot! 


peak activity a large body of 
contracts, providing for indefiinte de 
liveries over long periods, such as fou 
or six months, may turn out to be not 


9 hacklog but a millstone.” 
The Retailer’s Point of View 


John P. Nichols. managing direct 
of Institute of Distribution. was the 


first of two speakers who presented th: 


retailer’s point of view as to improv 
ing cotton goods distribution. Mi 


Nichols’ embraces 134 
non-grocery chains 


than 15.000 units from coast to coast 


organization 
operating more 


The sales of cottons and allied cottor 
products of these companies aggregate 
approximately $800,000,000 annuall) 
they have about 500,000 employees, an 
serve about 24,000,000 consumers dail) 

Mr. Nichols reviewed the formation 
and development of the Cotton Con 
sumption Council, under the auspices 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
others, showing that it provided 
means whereby the American cotton 
grower, processor, manufacturer and 
retailer joined hands “in their biggest 
year-round co-operative promotional 
effort to make America conscious that 
cotton is the choice for economy plus 
style and service.” 

He then described in detail the 
tivities of the members of the Insti 
tute of Distribution in the climax of 
this effort, which came in Nationa! 
Cotton Week in May. There were pro- 
vided, by these stores, more than 175 
miles of National Cotton Week win- 
dow displays, approximately 400,000. 
000 lines (yearly) of newspaper adver 
tising: radio programs reaching ap 
proximately 45,000,000 listeners. 

Mr. Nichols displayed a large nun 
ber of illustrations of posters, buttons 
and badges, advertising, ete., ete., used 
by the members of his organization i: 
promoting cottons. He made it plat 
that, aside from a genuine desire to do 
patriotic service, these 134 chain store 
companies, as sellers of goods, wares 
and merchandise to the multitudes who 
depend, wholly or partially, on cotton 
for livelihood, naturally have an active 
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business interest in the promotion of 
cotton. 

Lew Hahn, general manager of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
was the other speaker presenting the 
retailer’s point of view. Mr. Hahn 
spoke extemporaneously, charging cot- 
ton-textile manufacturers and distribu. 
tors with a tendency to sell cotton 
goods “at so much per pound”, and 
thus ignoring the fiber’s potentialities 
for glamour, appeal and style which 
would give it greater consumer accept- 
ance. He strongly urged co-operative 
research into new finishes, methods 
and uses, by the industry collectively. 


Institute Staff Members Speak 


At the luncheon, there were brief 
talks on distribution by three members 
of the Institute staff. Paul B. Hal- 
stead, secretary-treasurer, related some 
of the activities and achievements in 
the past. Charles K. Everett, director 
of merchandising, outlined some of the 
current activities of his department, in 
the staging of style shows, assistance 
to manufacturers in the development of 
new fabrics, ete., and Miss Nova A. 
Eisnor, who has just succeeded Miss 
Catherine E. Cleveland as fashion di- 
rector, spoke of the possibilities in the 
field of fashion for cotton-textiles. 


A Converter’s Point of View 


The afternoon session continued the 
organized discussion of the meeting’s 
central theme—improvement of distri- 
bution. The first speaker was Howard 
Veit, of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Ince. 
Mr. Veit declared that, in a legitimate 
merchandising field, giving publicity to 
every sale is not sound merchandising. 
Of great necessity to the industry is a 
constant flow of business, he said, and 
the present set-up penalizes that indi- 
viduality which is a part of the able 
trader and which in the normal course 
of events in any industry allows the 
more able to profit to a greater degree 
than the less able. There is, he con- 
tinued, “an inflexible law known as 
supply and demand. From your opera- 
tions one would believe that you never 
heard of it. Obeying its precepts would 
mean that you would create a demand 
for your products before you created a 
supply. Instead of creating a legiti- 
mate demand by whetting the appetite 
of the consumer, you seemingly know 
only one method—some accident, some 
lucky break, that will create a bull 
market for you, that will sell your 
products automatically and _. bring 
profits to your mills to which you are 
not entitled, and which you always 
give back in the subsequent debacle. 
The one great cardinal principle of dis- 
tribution is to sell goods when the 
buyer wants to buy. That cardinal 
principle is violated by you more often 
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than any other principle of sound dis- 
tribution.” 

The converters are the mills’ most 
important customers, Mr. Veit de- 
clared, and should be more definitely a 
part of the planning and program of 
the industry in arranging its distribu- 
tion policies. “Might I suggest to you 
mill men that you personally become 
better acquainted with your major dis- 
tributors, the converters—that you 
gain for yourself a much more concrete 
knowledge of the problems that exist 
in our business. It is my personal « 
servation during the past five years 
that the most successful among you 
are those who have been cultivating 
that personal contact. You would 
learn, for example, how we have to 
judge what type of cloth will be salable 
six months from now, what type of 
styling may be wanted, besides all the 
other problems with which we have to 
deal,” 

Mr. Veit then showed, with models, 
several examples of recent styling in 
cotton goods, illustrating how ingeni- 
ous conversion of commonplace fabrics 
result in glamour and style that com- 
mand high-bracket prices. Included 
were several cotton garments that 
were sold at prices up to $115.00, and 
Mr. Veit also showed duplications of 
the high-price lines priced for mass 
consumption. 

“We have a product which can be 
and should be promoted,” he _ said. 
“Why can’t we raise a large fund in 
our industry, for a national advertising 
campaign to extol the many virtues 
and advantages of cotton? I believe 
the converter would be glad to make 
himself a part of such a program. 

“The industry, as an industry, should 
also have a research laboratory to de- 
velop new uses for cotton, new finishes 
for cloth, ete. No one company is 
large enough to do this, but the indus- 
try is. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
should be the agency through which 
these things could be accomplished. 

“IT want to leave you with a final 
thought: What percentage of your 
product is bought, and what percentage 
of your product is sold? I believe that 
I do not exaggerate in saying that 
fully 90 per cent of your product is 
bought and only 10 per cent sold by 
your efforts. When yot reverse these 
percentages, you will have a good busi- 
ness.” 


The Broker’s Function 


Sidney Scheuer, of Scheuer & Com- 
pany, spoke next, discussing the brok- 
er’s viewpoint on the subject. Mr. 
Scheuer gave a detailed description of 
the functions of the broker in cotton 
goods distribution, declaring the broker 
to be an essential element in the pic- 
ture when he renders the constructive 


services found in the modern brokerage 
establishment. 

Industrial cotton goods—which ac- 
count for more than one-third of the 
total domestic distribution—were dis- 
cussed by Robert C. Kelley, chairman 
of the textile committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. In this field, he said, cotton 
fabrics and yarns are used mainly for 
their utility value, shorn of the embel- 
lishments of style and eye appeal; be- 
ing evaluated from its physical and 
chemical characteristics. He felt that 
as an industry, cotton-textile producers 
have neglected this field, declaring that 
undoubtedly the greatest reason for 
the acquisition by the large tire com- 
panies of their own fabric mills was 
closer control of quality, rather than 
dissatisfaction with prices or services. 

“The cotton textile industry has neg- 
lected to follow new product develop- 
ments in the industrial fields and to 
endeavor to maintain and increase its 
share of this market. * * * I believe 
the field is ripe for the development of 
some new constructions in the indus- 
trial field. I know of several products 
where the range of constructions used 
hasn’t changed for 20 years. Perhaps 
they are the best for the purpose, but 
it wouldn’t do any harm to have a few 
of the experts look them over.” 

Mr. Kelley strongly urged more fre- 
search by the mills, recommending that 
this be done jointly, to find new pro- 
ducts and also as insuranee against 
some other industry stepping in and 
taking away the business. He suggest- 
ed, specifically, more intensive culti- 
vation of the customers in the indus- 
trial-goods field, better trained repre- 
sentatives, etc.: and mentioned as one 
field with great promise of develop- 
ment that of the finishing of fabrics. 

“While we think of industrial fabrics 
as mostly in the gray state, many uses 
require finishing operations, and to my 
mind this is where you can best meet 
your newest and most active competi- 
tor, the plastic fields.” 

Following the general meeting, there 
was a brief meeting of the Institute’s 
board of directors. 


Co-ordination Conference 


On Tuesday, October 22, preceding 
the Institute’s annual meeting, Dr. 
Murchison held another in the series of 
co-ordination conference of trade as- 
sociation executives, which he began 
several years ago. At this meeting, the 
Institute brought together the active 
directing heads of all of the national, 
regional, state and functional associa- 
tions in all phases of textiles, for a 
fruitful, informal review of current 
and prospective problems affecting the 
various branches mutually. 
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CHICAGO was the scene of the 29th 

National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, held during the week of Oc- 
tober 7-11 under the auspices of the 
National Safety Counvil, Inc, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Pointers on 
safety brought out by practical mill 
men speaking before the textile sec- 
tion of the Congress were especially 
helpful, and are of interest to the in- 
dustry. 


Competition to Promote Safety 


“Although safety is safety’s own re- 
ward, one of the best ways to sell safe- 
ty to a group of industrial workers is 
to make it worth their while with con- 
test awards,” said Phil J. Monroe of 
the Mooresville (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Monroe went on to explain that 
it is through competition that workers 
can be educated to be safety conscious, 
and it is then that they reaily feel that 
they become part of the safety move- 
ment. He outlined a safety program 
in the Mooresville plant which reduced 
lost-time accidents from 29 through 
September 1939 to only one through 
September 1940. The speaker added 
that the company’s insurance rate has 
been lowered to such a degree that 
very little is heard about it now from 
the mill treasurer. 


Determine Causes of Accidents 


Another Congress speaker, John J. 
Burger of W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., 
Oella, Md., said that accidents will 
happen unless the mills take the trou- 
ble to eliminate the causes, and he con- 
tinued that it is first necessary to in- 
vestigate the situation or plant and de- 
termine what the causes of the acci- 
dents are. “After finding the causes 
of the accidents it will soon be appar- 
ent that there are almost as many 
methods to use [in eliminating them] 
as there are types of accidents,” he 
said. 

He outlined particular cases wherein 
direct or indirect methods, and psy- 
chological and educational means of 
preventing accidents were in use. He 
further contributed that “the manage- 
ment is the spark behind the safety 
program. In the case of our plant the 
management is attempting to give 
everyone an opportunity to contribute 
[to the safety program] by decentral- 
izing safety activities and responsibili- 
ties. Departmental safety meetings are 
held on company time, where workers 
discuss dangerous practices and cor- 
rective safety methods.” 


All Benefit by Safety Program 


Another featured address of the 
Safety Congress was by S. C. Hickok, 
employment manager of the Pacific 
Mills print works division, Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Hickok read from letters of 
various divisions of the textile indus- 
try and from public officials which 
showed the value placed by each on 
safety in the manufacturing plants of 
the textile industry. 

The first letter was from the general 





“Reduced safety premiums 
are helping to reduce the cost 
of finishing our cloth.”’—Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


“Efficiency and sincerity in 
manufacturing form the neces- 
sary background for success- 
ful selling.”—Selling Organiza- 
tion. 


“The finest thing my em- 
ployers have ever done for me 
and all my fellow employees is 
to try to make us safety con- 
scious.’’—Mill Employee. 











superintendent of the plant, and be- 
sides the humane side, showed that by 
reducing the number of lost-time acci- 
dents from 62 in 1936 to only three in 
1939, the reduced premiums are help- 
ing to reduce the cost of finishing the 
cloth—a saving of nearly $5,000 an- 
nually. The bond between the worker 
and the management also may be hap- 
pily strengthened by the safety educa- 
tion—for both parties are working to- 
ward the same end. 


Safety Aids Selling 


The letter from the company’s sell- 
ing organization brought out that ef- 
ficiency and sincerity in manufactur- 
ing form the necessary background for 
successful selling, and one very impor- 
tant measure of the sincerity of a man- 
ufacture and of the efficiency of the 
plant is the safety record which he 
compiles. “With the knowledge that 
these invaluable safety factors exist at 
the plant, the sales department can 
work with greater confidence and 
greater enthusiasm; the advertising de- 
partment can do its job with increased 
assurance that the company is the kind 
that will back up every justifiable 
claim that it makes for its product”. 

An insurance company letter read 
by Mr. Hickok touched on the economic 
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The 29th National Safety Congress 


waste and suffering incident to acci- 
dents, and “it is one of our important 
functions as an insurance company to 
assist our policyholders to reduce this 
waste and suffering... through co- 
operation many splendid records of ac- 
cident reduction have been made which 
in turn has produced for managements 
savings in lowered insurance costs 
which can be classified as direct, and 
other savings such as keeping field men 
on the job, lack of disruption of pro- 
duction, the prevention of spoilage of 
material, etc., which can be classified 
as indirect savings.” 

Letters from the mayor of the city 
and the governor of the state showed 
their interest in safety campaigns, and 
the importance of safety in industrial 
operations. 


Employee Appreciates Safety 
Teachings 


The employee’s letter read to the 
Congress by Mr. Hickok is quoted in 
part: “It [safety] is a very vital fac- 
tor in my life and in the lives of my 
family. ... Every time I take a chance 
with safety I’m gambling, and if I 
gamble too often, I’m bound to lose, by 
the law of averages. 

“Suppose I only get a minor injury 
and am home only two or three days. 
I’ve lost more than I can afford be- 
cause my wages are not large enough 
to miss even that short time without 
feeling it. Then, there is the physical 
pain I must endure. If I lose a hand 
or an arm, a leg or an eye, I not only 
have the pain to bear and money to 
lose, but I have permanently decreased 
my earning power with its effect on my 
family and my own mental anguish. 

“..I1 think the finest thing my em- 
ployers have ever done for me and all 
my fellow employees is to try to make 
us safety conscious and to practice 
safe methods in everything we do.” 

The National Safety Congress and 
Exposition is composed of all types of 
industry. However, there are special 
meetings for specific industries, such 
as textile, where those in attendance 
may discuss their mutual problems. 

° 

Michigan Alkali Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., on October 17 celebrat- 
ed its 50th anniversary by the pres- 
entation of gold watches to 567 em- 
ployees, all of whom have been with 
the company for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or longer. Presentation of the 
gifts was made by Emory L. Ford, 
president of the company. 



































New York Meeting of AATCC 


THE American Association of Textile 

Chemists and Colorists held its 
20th annual meeting in New York City, 
on October 18 and 19, with the New 
York section as host; and in leaving 
its “teens”, this outstanding society 
enjoyed a program of excellent techni 
cal papers, and a delightful entertain 
ment program—with the largest at- 
tendance, by far, in the history of the 
organization. 


New Officers 


Carl Z. Draves, of General Dyestuff 
Corporation, New York City, presided 
as president of the organization. J>r. 
Draves has been re-elected by letter 
ballot for a second term. The retiring 
vice-presidents are Arthur R, Thomp- 
son, Jr., of Ciba Co., Ine., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Duncan Ferguson, of Shel- 
ton Looms, Shelton, Conn. They were 
ineligible for re-election, having served 
three years in national offices. To 
succeed them, Thomas R. Smith, su- 
perintendent of dyeing, Wiscassett 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., and Roland 
KE. Derby, consulting chemist, Boston, 
Mass., were named for one-year terms. 
Harold C. Chapin, associate professor 
of chemistry at Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass., remains as secre- 
tary; and W. R. Moorhouse, of Boston, 
manager of National Aniline & Chemi- 
ea] Co., as treasurer. Professor Louis 
A. Olney, of Lowell Textile Institute, 
one of the organizers, continues as 
president emeritus and chairman of 
the research committee. 

Plans for the New York meeting 
were in charge of P. J. Kennedy, of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., as gen- 
eral chairman, assisted by various 
committees from the New York section. 
Walter M. Scott, chief of the cotton 
chemical finishing division of the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 





tory, New Orleans, La., was chairman 
of the technical program committee. 
The efforts of these men in the ar- 
rangement of the program, its occur- 
rence in New York during the World’s 
Fair, and the continuing growth and 
value of the association produced an 
unprecedented attendance which is in- 
dicated by the presence of more than 
1000 at the annual banquet, and of 
easily more than 600 at the technical 
sessions on Friday afternoon and 
again on Saturday morning. 


Novel Program Features 


Two new features were introduced, 
with outstanding success, at the New 
York meeting. One was the staging of 
a sectional paper contest, in which 
each of the eight sections or geographi- 
cal groups in the organization submit- 
ted a paper on a technical subject of 
its choice, awards being made for the 
first, second, and third choices of the 
committee of judges, appointed from 
each of the sections. The other new 
feature was the operation of concur- 
rent technical sections on Saturday 
morning; one a symposium on evalua- 
tion of the properties of finished tex- 
tiles, and the other a symposium on 
chemical and dyeing aids for the tex- 
tile industry. 

The value of both of these ideas was 
readily demonstrated by the surpris- 
ingly large attendance at each session. 
Even in ecommodious rooms, every 
technical session was attended by an 
overflow crowd, something rarely ex- 
perienced in such meetings. Operation 
of concurrent sessions on Saturday 
morning permitted members to select 
for attendance the one of greatest in- 
terest to them, respectively, and like- 
wise provided more time for the pres- 
entation and discussion of each paper. 

The inter-sectional contest on Friday 


afternoon proved its value in affording 
an unrestricted opportunity for partici- 
pation in several instances by members 
whose company policy may have pre 
vented this under different rules. The 
papers were in no way identified with 
the authors, and while each was pre- 
sented at the meeting by a member of 
the section, his appearance in this man- 
ner in no way implied that he had any 
connection with the preparation of the 
manuscript. Furthermore, in practi- 
cally each instance, the section’s paper 
reflected some chief interest or opera- 
tion of its particular area, with the re 
sult that the symposium presented an 
excellent cross-section as to subject 
matter of interest to practically every 
division in the industry. 

The committee of judges, consisting 
of one representative from each sec- 
tion, with Professor Olney as the ninth 
member, evaluated the papers on three 
major points: general scientific and 
technical value was accorded 50 per 
cent; originality or record of discov- 
ery, 28 per cent; and presentation, 22 
per cent. On this basis, the awards 
were made as follows: 


First prize, $50.00: To the Rhode 
Island section, whose paper on “The 
Effect of Modern Finishing Agents in 
the Light Fastness of Cotton Colors” 
was presented by William H. Cady, 
chief chemist, U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 


Second prize, $30.00: To the South- 
eastern section. This paper was en- 
titled, “Some Observations on the Ten- 
dering of Vat and Naphthol Dyed 
Army Duck on Total Exposure to 
Weathering”, and was presented by Al- 
fred R. Macormac, professor of chem- 
istry, textile department, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Third prize, $20.00: To the Philadel- 
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phia section, for a paper on “Variables 
Encountered in Fade-Ometer Testing”, 
presented by Charles A. Siebert, of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The other section papers, with the 
names of those presenting them, were: 

South Central section: “Development 
of Hosiery Processing in the South”, 
presented by Walter E. Hadley. 

New York section: “Informative 
Textile Labeling”, presented by Henry 
F. Herrmann. 

Midwest section: “An Analysis of 
the Split-Bath Method of Dyeing Silk 
Hosiery”, presented by A. G. Alexan- 
der. 

Piedmont section: “Screen Printing 
in the South”, presented by William A. 
Wolhar. 

Northern New England — section: 
“What is New in New England”, pre- 
sented by Henry Grimes. 

The winning paper from the Rhode 
Island section described a study of the 
effects of cation active finishing agents 
on the light fastness of fabrics dyed 
with direct dyes. About 20 of these 
compounds, whose chemical constitu- 
tion was known, were applied to spun 
rayon dyed with various dyes, and the 
effect on the light fastness of these 
dyes was determined by Fade-ometer 
tests. In some cases, particularly with 
certain “fast-to-light’” dyes, it was 
found that the color was completely 
destroyed in not over 15 hours. It was 
also observed that some of the cation 
active compounds had a marked effect 
on the shade of the dyeings. 

Various attempts were made to de- 
termine whether the cation active com- 
pound and dye combine chemically in 
definite proportions. It appears prob- 
ably that such a combination, if 
formed, is not very stable. However, 
attempts to restore the original light 
fastness of the dye by removing the 
cation active substance were not suc- 
cessful. Experiments were made to de 
termine under what conditions of time, 
temperature, concentration, etc., the 
maximum effect on light fastness is 
produced, and an attempt was made to 
correlate this with the amount of cat- 
ion active substance actually taken up 
by the fiber, and determined by subse- 
quent extraction with solvents or other 
methods. The actual cause of the ab- 
normal fading produced by these com- 
pounds was not determined, and the 


paper recommended that the matter 
should be investigated further. 

An exhaustive test to determine the 
degree of tendering of vat and naph- 
thol dyestuffs on army duck was re- 
ported in the paper from the South- 
eastern section which was awarded the 
second prize. This test involved the 
exposure of a large number of samples 
of army duck to weathering over an 
extended period of time. Special racks 
to hold the dyed samples exposed, as 
well as the gray control samples, were 
erected on the roof of a building not 
liable to industrial gases or other arti- 
ficial elements; a careful record of 
each sample was taken, and compared 
with the standards that were not ex 
posed. Tests for breaking strength of 
the samples, at stated intervals during 
the exposure, were made and recorded. 
The exposed samples were taken to a 
group of eight experienced men and 
their judgments as to the degree of 
fading in each instance were averaged, 
and related to the strength tests. The 
conclusions of the paper, while re 
stricted to the time and number of 
samples involved, indicated a clear re- 
lationship between tendering or loss of 
strength and the fading in each case: 
and it is proposed to pursue the in- 
vestigations further. 

The Philadelphia section’s paper re 
ported on exhaustive test of Fade- 
ometer results, covering a large num- 
ber of samples and involving differ- 
ences of procedure, particularly as to 
the type of cloth holder used; while 
the information was valuable, no defi- 
nite conclusions were drawn. 

In a brief business session at the 
conclusion of the sectional contest on 
Friday afternoon, Secretary Chapin re- 
ported on the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, stating that its membership is 
now the highest in its history. 

Friday evening was devoted to an 
informal dinner, the demands for seats 
being so great that there was an over- 
flow of several hundred guests into sec- 
ond room; and an excellent cabaret 
show provided for this event was 
staged in each dining room. Speakers 
included President Carl Z. Draves, J. 
E. Meili, chairman of the New York 
section, and Newbold Morris, president 
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of the City Council of the City of New 
York. 

At the symposium on the evaluation 
of the properties of finished textiles on 
Saturday morning, Erwin J. Saxl, of 
Saxl Instrument Company, spoke on 
“Wear and Porosity’; Ruth E. Sla- 
baugh, of the University of Missouri, 
discussed, “The Use of the Black Car 
pet Beetle in the Testing of Moth 
proofed Materials’; A. R. Macormac, 
of Auburn, presented a description of 
“A Simple Apparatus for Testing Fire 
proofed Fabrics, prepared by Emily W. 
Akin and himself; Kenneth H. Bar 
nard, of Pacific Mills Print Works, re- 
ported for the association’s committee 
on crease-resistance and permanency of 
finish; and George A. Slowinske, of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., spoke on 
“The Evaluation of Water-Resisting 
Textile Finishes”. 

The concurrent session Saturday 
morning on chemical and dyeing aids 
for the textile industry included a pa- 
per on “Shrinkproofing of Wool with 
Bromine’, by Ralph L. Ericsson, of 
Warner Chemical Co.; a discussion of 
the uses of tetra sodium pyrophosphate 
in the textile industry, by Paul Logue, 
of Monsanto Chemical Co.; “The Dve- 
ing of Nylon with Acid Colors”, by P. 
H. Stott, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.: “Surface Active Agents in the 
Degumming of Silk Hosiery”, by O. M. 
Morgan and H. Seyfreth, of Nationa! 
Aniline & Chemical Co.; and Part II of 
“Microscopic Observations of Wool 
Dyeing’, by G. L. Royer and H. E. 
Millson, of Caleco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
sightseeing and other entertainment. 

The annual banquet was held on Sat- 
urday evening, with Past-President 
Elvin H. Killheffer as toastmaster. 
Speakers included Carl Z. Draves, 
president, who presented a past-presi- 
dent’s pin to his immediate predeces- 
sor, Alban Eavenson, of Philadelphia: 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, who dis 
cussed research in cotton and described 
the part the colorists and chemists 
play in this work; a humorous address 
by Edward Ford; a discussion of pres- 
ent economic and political conditions 
by H. L. Derby, president of the Ameri 
ean Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; and 
a discussion of “Woolen Textiles from 
the Army Viewpoint’, by Col. Vere 
Painter, of the Quartermaster Depot, 
War Department, Philadelphia. 

The concluding event of the conven 
tion was a luncheon held on Sunday at 
the New York World’s Fair, which had 
designated the day as special AATCC 
day at the fair. At this luncheon, Pro- 
fessor Olney presided and announced 
and presented the special awards in 
the sectional paper contest. 
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National Association 
Holds 836th Annual 


Meeting in Boston 


THE National Association of Cotton 

Manufacturers held its 86th an- 
nual meeting at the Providence Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I., October 
9-10, and in co-operation with the 
Rhode Island Textile Association and 
the Old Slater Mill Association, planned 
a program to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the Sla- 
ter Mill at Pawtucket, the first power- 
driven textile mill in the United States. 

In the annual business session, Rus- 
sell T. Fisher was re-elected president 
of the Association. Vice-presidents re- 
elected are Charles F. Broughton, 
treasurer, Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, and Ralph C. Perkins, treasurer, 
Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, and Queen 
City Cotton Company, Burlington, Vt. 

At the first morning session George 
W. Gardiner traced the life and prog- 
ress of Samuel Slater and his contribu- 
tion to the American textile industry, 
and to the factory system of America. 

Mr. Fisher read the secretary’s re- 
port on the activities of the Associa- 
tion throughout the year, and its work 
in legislative matters. He also traced 
government rulings affecting the cot- 
ton manufacturers, and reported on a 
series of overseer’s meetings that were 
held during 1940, saying that “those 
mills that have not been sending their 
overseers to the meetings are losing an 
opportunity to broaden the education 
and ability of their men.” 

Progress reports were made by chair- 
men of various sub-committees, the 
cotton committee reporting on revi- 
sions in cotton standards and the 
freight bureau committee on its work. 

In his annual banquet address the 
president of the Association pledged for 
the Association its unqualified support 
to the country, whether it be for de- 
fense only or for war if it should 
come. He explained that no serious 
difficulties have been experienced in 
obtaining the cotton textile require- 
ments necessary for preparedness, and 
he anticipated no great difficulty along 
this line. 3 

Mr. Fisher brought out that almost 
without exception fabrics are selling to- 
day at a price which leaves the mar- 





The Slater Mill, whose founding 150 years ago was 
celebrated at the Providence convention. ; : 


gin of profit less than on business done 
a year ago, showing that the business 
received through the defense program 
has not been extremely profitable. 

M. D. C. Crawford, research editor 
of Fairchild Publications, delivered an 
interesting address on the cotton in- 
dustry’s contribution to true democ- 
racy, a timely subject. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
panel discussions held on various sub- 
jects. Harold F. Browne, director of 
the management research division of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board told the Association members 
plainly and repeatedly that they would 





Mr. Fisher 


do well to become up-to-date in their 
views on dealing with labor, saying in 
part that “you can’t buy labor off to- 
day with some proposition and thus 
avoid union organization if the em- 
ployees want a union. He contended 
that employers have bent backward too 
far in their fears of the Wagner Act.” 
It was also his observation that NLRB 
attorneys can do some amazing twist- 
ing of the intentions of the phrases in 
the law. 

George W. Taylor of the Wharton 
School maintained that there is still 
a definite need for a personnel depart- 
ment in the textile plants, even if the 
employees belong to a union, and that 
it is important to have research in con- 
nection with the Wages and Hours Act, 
just as it is in technical phases of the 
industry. 

Arthur Besse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, took part in the panel discus- 
sion, going into the national defense 


plans which will entail an expenditure 
of 15 billion dollars. 

The goal of a domestic cotton con- 
sumption of 10,000,000 bales, and the 
plans to accomplish this through the 
co-operation of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil was explained by Claudius T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Institute. 

Later, in further panel discussion, 
Gustavus J. Esselen, industrial chem- 
ist of Boston expressed the forecast 
that silk will be used less and less, ex- 
cept for special purposes, and that cot- 
ton will continue to be used as a tex- 
tile fiber, and as a chemical raw ma- 
terial. He also touched on the fin- 
ishing materials developed to increase 
wearing qualities of the fabric. 

John F. Tinsley, president of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works told of im- 
provements made in textile machinery. 

The meeting of the Association also 
had its social side, with visits to the 
old Slater Mill, golf tournament and 
clambake. 


——__@—- 


Carolina Cooperative 
Council Meets 
at Spray, N. C. 


Governor Clyde R. Hoey was the 


principal speaker at the 20th Anniver- 
Sary meeting of the Carolina Coopera- 
tive Council held at the Central Y. M. 
C. A., Spray, N. C., October 19. Luther 
H. Hodges, general manager of the 
manufacturing division of Marshal] 
Field & Company, introduced Governor 
Hoey. The Carolina Cooperative Coun- 
cil is composed of key men in the 
manufacturing division of Marshall 
Field & Co. from the rank of loom fix- 
ers up to the general manager and has 
a membership of around 500 men. The 
organization was formed in 1920 and 
has had a most successful history. 
Monthly meetings are held from Sep- 
tember through May of each year and 
during the summer, a picnic to which 
wives and sweethearts of all members 
are invited. The December meeting 
each year is featured by a big Christ- 
mas banquet. 
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Report of divisional meeting 
of Southern Textile Ass’n 


Carders and Spinners 
Meet at Clemson 





THE Carders and Spinners section of the South Carolina Division of 

the Southern Textile Association held its regular fall meeting in 
the new textile building at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., Saturday 
morning, October 12, and discussed practical operating questions from 
a prepared questionnaire. The meeting was in charge of W. T. Mor- 
ton of Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., and technical discussion was led 
by W. W. Splawn, Kendall Company, Pelzer, S. C. 


After the address of welcome by Dr. 
Poole, president of Clemson College, 
the group heard a patriotic and inspira- 
tional talk by Major Heyward Mahon 
of Greenville, a director of the South 
Carolina Defense Council. Major Ma- 
hon backed up the defense program one 
hundred per cent and told the mill men 
that they could aid the program by 
“doing the job you are now doing as 
well as you can”. He insisted that the 
textile plants should experiment in the 
making of government goods so that 
they will be ready to serve their coun- 
try in this capacity when the time 
comes. In answer to a question from 
the floor, he explained that the gov- 
ernment is lifting some of the regula- 
tions pertaining tu learners under the 
Wages and Hours Act so that the 
plants can train more employees. 

The first question concerned the use 
of humidifiers in the card room and 
the amount of humidity carried in the 
room. On a show of hands it was seen 
that more mills have humidifying equip- 
ment in the card room than do not. A 
member said that he keeps from 55 to 
5S per cent relative humidity through- 
out the entire room, and R. T. Stutts, 
Woodside Cotton Mill Co., Simpson- 
ville, S. C., said that his also was kept 
at 55 per cent, and asked if any of 
the mills were equipped with the ato- 
mizer type of equipment in the card 
room. One member present said that 
his plant uses the atomizer type hu- 
midifier equipped with a_ reducing 
valve and “likes it fine”. 

This brought another question, “Does 
anybody have different percentage of 
humidity around the roving frames and 
at the cards and drawing frames?” to 
which he received an answer that 45 





Reported by John C. Fonville 


per cent relative is kept at the cards 
and 55 per cent at the roving frames, 
explaining that if there is too much 
humidity at the cards they will load 
up. The foregoing is on western cot- 
ton. Still another man said that he 
keeps from 50 to 55 per cent relative 
humidity at the cards and from 60 to 
65 per cent at the speeders on 1-inch 
cotton. A representative from Gaff- 
ney, S. C., who has leng draft slubbers 
in the card room, keeps around 52 per 
cent relative humidity at this point 
and gets better running work at this 
percentage. He has no partition be- 
tween the cards and the slubbers, but 
uses a different nozzle in the heads to 
reduce the percentage of humidity. He 
said that if the humidity gets up 
around 55 to 60 per cent relative at the 
slubbers he has lap-ups. 


More Stock in Card Cans 


The second question asked for ex- 
perience with the spring tension device 
on card calender rolls, used to increase 
the amount of stock in card cans. Sev- 
eral of the men present have cards so 
equipped. J. Manning Bolt, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte, was 
called on and he explained that some 
of his cards were equipped with the 
device at one time but that they “did 
not last long’, and he went on to tell 
that he did not receive satisfactory 
service from them. He pointed out that 
in his plant they damaged the fibers 
of cotton and lowered the breaking 
strength on 30s yarn from 60 pounds 
to around 40 pounds. He got about 40 
per cent more stock in the cans. 

The chairman considered that with 
40 per cent more stock in the cans 
there should be less piecing and that 
consequently it would seem that the 
breaking strength would increase in- 


Left, Mr. Morton, chairman; right, Mr. Splawn, discussion leader 
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stead of decrease. Mr. Bolt agreed 
that it caused fewer piecings but con- 
tended that the spring device packs the 
sliver so that he could not get an even 
drafting action at the drawing because 
the same tension could not be kept. 
However, he said, it did extend the 
creeling time at drawing and also the 
doffing time at the cards, but added 
that “it makes the drawing run worse” 
His drawing frames are equipped with 
metallic rolls. 

At this point Mr. Stutts asked why 
the same result could not be obtained 
by simply reducing the diameter of the 
trumpet at the card. He was answered 
by a man that has two cards equipped 
with smaller diameter card trumpets 
who explained that the smaller trum- 
pets wear out quicker. 

This same mill is equipped with the 
spring device on the calender rolls of 
the cards and is having no trouble. 
About 20 per cent more stock is placed 
in the card cans and there is no trou- 
ble at the drawing frames, as experi- 
enced by Mr. Bolt. 

Still another member reported seeing 
results of a test made on cards before 
and after equipping them with the 
spring device and the use of the spring 
device increased the breaking strength 
of the yarn 10 pounds. He then ex- 
plained how it would be possible to get 
a lower breaking strength with the 
spring device by saying that if the rolls 
on drawing and slubbers are set close 
before the spring device is put on, aft 
er installing the spring device it would 
be necessary to open the rolls slightly, 
say 1/16-inch wider than usual on rolls 
covered with cork, or the fibers will be 
broken. This mill also gets 40 per cent 
more stock in the card cans. 

The chairman then suggested that 
the mills should conduct some research 
and tests on this subject to get the 
matter straightened out. 

H. H. Willis, dean of the Clemson 
textile school, then told of having some 
cards in the textile building that had 
been run for 15 years under a relative 
humidity of 60 per cent and the cloth- 
ing still is in good condition. He 
brought this point in conjunction with 
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placing more stock in the card cans, 
saying that the higher the humidity 
the greater amount of stock that can 
be placed in the cans. 

The members wished to continue the 
discussion concerning the spring device 
on ecard calender rolls and called on 
Frank D. Lockman of Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart. He said that about four 
months ago he saw in a mill that they 
were running sliver into the card cans 
that looked as if they were making rov- 
ing on the cards. The host showed him 
the springs on the calender rolls of 
the ecards and Mr. Lockman secured 
some for his plant. They were tried 
and he discovered that it made the 
number about 1144 numbers lighter, so 
he knew he was stretching the stock, 
though he was getting 40 per cent more 
stock in the card can. He then request- 
ed the manufacturer of the device in 
question to supply him with a spring 
that had only 75 per cent of the 
strength of the original spring; this 
was tried and he only got 30 per cent 
more stock in the card cans, and the 
roving was still being stretched. 

In attempting to prevent the stretch- 
ing of the stock, he went over the rolls 
on the coiler at the card and had them 
all turned down about .8 per cent, since 
some of the rolls had been grooved and 
this made all of the rolls uniform. He 
now has 153 cards equipped with the 
spring device on the calender rolls and 
his mill is getting better work and an 
increased breaking strength by using 
the device—but the spring he uses is 
much weaker than the first spring the 
manufacturer sent him. He added as 
an afterthought that it might be a good 
idea for other mills to turn their coiler 
rolls down anyway. 


Spring on Front Drawing Rolls 


The third question asked for experi- 
ence with the spring on front drawing 
rolls that acts as a cushion for the 
weight, and again Mr. Lockman was 
called on. He has tried them but could 
not say whether he secured a great 
deal of good from them—he explained 
that the spring is between the weight 
and the hanger on the frames, and is 
used to keep the roller in a more uni- 
form condition. 

When Walter Danhoff of Chiquola 
Mfg. Company, Honea Path, was called 
on his experience was similar to Mr. 
Lockman’s in that he could not tell 
whether the rolls are wearing more or 
less. His rolls are equipped with cork 
cots. 


Sloughed-Off Roving 


Some discussion centered around the 
causes of roving tangling at the top 
and throwing out one or more layers 
of roving, described by the chairman as 
“sloughed-off roving’. Several reasons 
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The Textile Exposition 
will be held March 31-April 
5, 1941. It promises to be one 
of the largest and most in- 
teresting expositions yet 
held, according to current 
reports. The temporary an- 
nex has been enlarged and to 
date only a few sections in 
the balcony are not taken. 





were called out from the floor, those 
given being as follows: worn or loose 
builder, worn dog, jumping bobbin gear, 
improper taper at the start of the rov- 
ing bobbin, cone reducing wrong from 
beginning to end, loose gear throwing 
out on change of traverse and improper 
taper. 


Yards of Yarn on Bobbin 


Another prepared question asked for 
yardage on warp bobbins using 30s 
warp yarn. The following answers 
were given: 30s warp (light side), No. 
1 flange ring, 8%4-inch bobbin, 1 13/16- 
inch ring, 3,600 yards on bobbin. 

1%-inch ring, 3,850 yards on bobbin. 

1 13/16-inch ring from 3,600 yards to 
3,900 yards, and on 17-inch ring from 
3,900 to 4,350 yards. 

The chairman, Mr. Morton, said that 
on an 81-inch bobbin, 1 13/16-inch 
ring, making 31s. he gets 4,700 yards 
on the bobbin by test. The natural 
question was “how?” and he explained 
that he uses a heavier traveler and 
changed the stroke to what it should 
be without causing sloughing-off. His 
frames ran 6% hours on the doff but 
now are running 7 hours and 10 min- 
utes. He hopes to get them up to 7 
hours and 15 minutes per doff. He uses 
the combination wind, a No. 1 flange 
ring and the 8%-inch bobbin, setting 
the stroke on the first traverse for 5 
inches. His frames are equipped with 
a production roll, Saco-Lowell frames, 
using 19-tooth lay gear and a 2-0 trav- 
eler. Answering a question from the 
floor he said that he has no trouble 
with tailings. He further said that the 
relative humidity is 54-55 per cent, 
which is somewhat lower than he ran 
on the conventional draft system. 

The same question applied to yard- 
age on 40s filling using a 1%-inch ring 
and a 8-inch bobbin. Mr. Morton said 
that he is not doing so well on the 
filling because he has old rings and he 
cannot use the traveler that he should 
to draw it down. On 40s and 42s he 
gets 2,300 yards on the quill. 

Mr. Splawn gets 2,300 yards also, but 
said that it “varies”, adding that “in 
fact the variation is what gives me 
the trouble. The only way to control 
it is to test it daily.” John F. Lock- 
man, Lockhart Plant, gets 2,500 yards 


on an 8S-inch quill and then asked if 
the mills are troubled more by the 
cloth room on Monday and Tuesday 
than other days, to which the chair- 
man said that he thought that the av- 
erage mill has more trouble on these 
days because of sloughed-off filling be- 
ing more predominant early in the 
week after the week-end stop-off. He 
put the question to the group and most 
of them signified similar experience. 


Mechanical Cleaners in Spinning 


On a show of hands several mills use 
mechanical overhead cleaners, and one 
man said that his carder contended 
that all the trouble in the spinning 
room from slub yarn is caused by the 
cleaners. Mr. Lockman couldn’t agree 
with this statement and told the mem- 
ber to look in the box of doffed rov- 
ing in the card room (before it comes 
to the spinning room) and he would 
see that the overhead cleaners are not 
the cause. Still another mill man said 
that he has seen on occasion the over- 
head cleaners blow a layer of roving 
off the bobbin, and he was immediately 
reminded that a lot of other things 
could cause the same trouble, and a 
review took place on question No. 4 
which had already been discussed. 


Changing Travelers 


The last question on the prepared 
list concerned the changing of travel- 
ers on 30s warp and 40s filling. John 
Lockman said that he changes his 
every four weeks and another member 
running 50s warp changes them every 
120 operating hours. 

In line with this question a gentle- 
man reported that he has made a num- 
ber of ends-down tests and has found 
that if the travelers are changed every 
three weeks (on 2-shift basis) that 
there will be no flying-off, adding that 
the travelers should be changed on both 
warp and filling regularly regardless 
of the type of ring in use. 

Further information on changing 
travelers given: (1) change every 250 
hours on warp. (2) Mill runs 85 hours 
per week and change every 4 weeks, 
No. 1 flange, 9,300 r.p.m. 

Mr. Stutts asked how often travelers 
are changed on 30s spun rayon and he 
was answered that “I could not get the 
rayon traveler to run more than four 
days.” 

Discussion then took place on the use 
of the traveler cleaner and only two 
men set the cleaners with a gauge, but 
it was agreed by several present that 
if the frames were not equipped with 
traveler cleaners, they would go to the 
expense of putting them on. W. W. 
Cobb, Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 
S. C., insisted that they could not get 
along without the traveler cleaner—it 
takes much work off the spinner. 























Hodges Speaks on Training 
Men at Spray STA Meeting 


THE FALL MEETING of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association held at the Central Y. 
M. C. A., Spray, N. C., on Saturday, October 5, was largely attended by 
textile operating executives from this section of the textile South. .¥ 
C. Pegram, of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., and vice chair- 
man of the division, presided. J. O. Thomas, of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany and secretary of the division, gave a brief word of welcome. 
Chairman Pegram introduced Luther H. Hodges, general manager of 
the manufacturing division of Marshall Field & Company, who gave a 
thought provoking address on the subject, “Training for Textiles”. 


“You, by your presence here this 
morning and your interest in this type 
of work and this type of meeting, give 
testimony to your own interest in bet- 
tering yourselves and improving your 
companies’ strength and bettering the 
industry generally,” Mr. Hodges be- 
gan. “I think that a group like this, 
if they approach their problems in the 
right way and really consecrate them- 
selves to the job, can turn an indus- 
try practically upside down.” 

“IT do not mean,” he said, “that you 
should turn things upside down as a 
boy turns his wagon over, but to take 
time and to regenerate or turn the in- 
dustry upside down by constantly fol- 
lowing the same ideal of improving it 
to such an extent that it becomes a 
new industry by your interest in it.” 

The speaker said that his state 
ment might sound to some like an un- 
sound idea, but that he had seen in a 
single community, in a single organ- 
ization, in a single church, one or 
more individuals who had consecrated 
themselves to a new order of things 
with an entirely new conception of 
things to do and that this attitude had 
completely changed the aspect of that 
organization, community or church. 

Mr. Hodges stated that in the begin- 
ning of his talk he wanted to get into 
the mind of his audience a different 
conception of training for textiles 
from that ordinarily held. What do 
we mean when we say “Training for 
textiles?” What is the background for 
textile training? 

The speaker mentioned two major 
phases. One phase he chose to call 
technical training for textiles. The 
other phase he designated as liberal 
training for textiles, and he stated 
that both are absolutely necessary. He 
commented only briefly on the aspect 
of technical training, because, he 
thought, it is the easiest thing to do 
and to get. Anybody with ordinary ap- 
plication can get that training. 

“T do not mean,” said Mr. Hodges, 


“to imply that all foremen or all su- 
perintendents are equal in their tech- 
nical ability to handle the job, nor do 
I mean that all loom fixers are equally 
efficient, or that all weavers can get 
the same production. You will find 
differences in technical aptitude in dif- 
ferent people. Generally speaking, 
technical training is the easiest thing. 
Back 20 years ago it was not so easy 
to get.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
20 years ago an ordinary textile col- 
lege graduate had very little chance 
to make good and many of them 
failed. This was due, he said, to two 





Mr. Hodges 


things—the mill and the man himself. 
The mill management failed to see the 
limitations of the old system of train- 
ing. They failed to recognize that 
through our taxpayers and through 
our industry we had set up institu- 
tions for technical training, such as 
textile schools, so that certain persons 
might there acquire the _ technical 
knowledge which later they might ap- 
ply in a practical manner. The mills 
then gave no encouragement to these 
young men. Today the attitude of the 
mill has changed. 


In the old days the man himself was 
also to blame. He came out of a tex- 
tile college with the idea that he 
should be made a manager right away. 
He, too, did not recognize the limita- 
tions of his training. He blamed all 
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his difficulties on the dumbness of his 
superiors. The textile college gradu- 
ate’s mind has changed. He realizes 
today when he leaves college and en- 
ters industry that he is just beginning 
another course. 

Mr. Hodges next mentioned the so- 
called vocational classes with which he 
has been connected in his own commu- 
nity for more than 20 years. He also 
called attention to correspondence 
courses and other forms of training. 
All of these, he felt, contribute a great 
deal toward technical education ot: 
training. 

From the thought of technical train 
ing he turned to what he chose to eal! 
liberal training. He quoted from a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of Commerce 
a striking editorial statement in which 
it was said that business now, in the 
new defense program, with more and 
more thousands of workers being add- 
ed to the payrolls, is finding it almost 
impossible to locate trained leadership 
to handle workers. Big business said: 
“We cannot afford to take for leader- 
ship in the future technical men from 
the ranks, men who know how to run 
their machines, because these men do 
not have enough of the liberal attitude 
toward how to handle people in new 
conditions and we are likely to find 
ourselves in the grasp of the law, of 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
some other governmental agency, be- 
‘ause the type of leadership that is 
available for industry in America to- 
day is not the kind that will protect 
us. 

“That is a challenge,” he said, “and 
is a terrific indictment. It is net en- 
tirely an indictment of you and me. 
The difficulty is due partly to our sys- 
tem which has changed so rapidly that 
we are finding it difficult to keep up 
with it. I leave the challenge with 
you. Business says to America that 
the type of worker from whose ranks 
we would promote someone to be fore- 
man or superintendent is such that we 
could not trust such workers to the 
care of our interests because they do 
not have the type of liberal under- 
standing, and of learning about some- 
thing other than the machine, that will 
enable them to protect our interests.”’ 

Mr. Hodges said that he had favored 
for some time putting in post-graduate 
courses in labor relations, accounting, 
advertising and other similar subjects 
in order that textile college graduates 
may have an opportunity, after study- 
ing about machines and the like, to 
get some of the more liberal training. 
He felt that we should and must get 
more practically progressive along 
these and similar lines. He mentioned 
the field of packaging goods attractive- 
ly for the consumer, but felt that our 
schools are giving little attention to 
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Greenville, 8. C. “Takes off Hat’’ to 
King Cotton in Gala Celebration 





@ Greenville (S.C.) literally ‘‘went to town’’ for King Cotton in a 4-day celebration 
October 3-6 for the second annual National Cotton Festival. Opening with fanfare and 
pageantry of a huge parade, the event included a stage entertainment, dancing with 
music by Ben Bernie and the lads, football, dog and pony show and boat races. Holly- 
wood was represented by Ann Rutherford. Textile Hall was fittingly the scene of 
activities, and various textile companies erected booths with product displays. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute booth showed the many uses of cotton and displayed samples 
of fabrics with modern chemical finishes to improve appearance and wear. C. K. Everett 
of the Institute was present. Participants in shows and dancing wore cotton garments. 
Photos: above, Edward Denny conducting coronation of King (Luther Marchant, nephew 
of the late T. M. Marchant of Victor-Monaghan Co.,) and Dot Beattie, queen of the 
ball. Miss Beattie is daughter of Wm. H. Beattie of Woodside Cotton Mills. Right 
upper, one of many bands that marched in parade; center, Sunny McManaway and Vir- 
ginia Potter, junior king and queen; lower, a group of young misses in cotton frocks. 


Photos, Ken Miles and John C. Fonville of ‘‘Cotton’’. 











such important phases of business. 
The speaker told of the progress 
made in vocational training in his 
own coumunity over a period of more 
than two decades. Each year over 
this period, he said, there have been 
from 10 to 20 large classes in a variety 
of industrial subjects. Several years 
ago a textile training school was es- 


tablished in his community to give 


more highly developed training than 
was possible in the evening school 
classes. He also mentioned his own 
firm’s training program which takes 
in men from the top executive posi- 
tions down through the _ different 





grades of supervision. He felt that 
many industries will eventually have 
full-time training men on the job, giv- 
ing all their time and attention to this 
important phase of industrial life. 

He saw a vision of the textile indus- 
try in the future with classes in psy- 
chology, with courses in salesmanship, 
with research laboratories, and with a 
more progressive approach to all its 
problems. 

Following Mr. Hodges’ address, A. H. 
Hinshaw, of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., was elected 
to the divisional executive committee 
to succeed J. D. Scott. 


E. M. Holt, manager of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Cooleemee, N. 
C., led an interesting discussion on 
“Good Mill Housekeeping, Quality and 
Safety.” <A great deal of interesting 
discussion centered around the first 
question: “What system do you use 
for placing picker laps, roving cans, 
filling boxes, warps, trucks, etc., in or- 
der to conserve space, keep the alleys 
clear, and keep the mill clean and or- 
derly?” Various methods were sug- 
gested and many of those attending en- 
other questions pertaining to good tex- 
tile mill housekeeping. 





@ The van-load of newly created ‘‘stage properties’’ and a troupe of General Electric lighting educators that took the road 


during October on a tour that literally will wheel Nela Park to the nation. 


The Atlantic Coast will be covered first, with later criss- 


crosses from border to border. The tour, which will require a full year, will take in 12,000 miles. In the pictures, left, the van and 
some of the GE faculty members; right, one of the displays that will be viewed by industrialists all over the country. 
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Factoring Plays an Important 






Part in Industrial Defense 


National Preparedness means increased production to 
meet growing demands for all types of manufactured goods. 

The Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 permits the 
assignment of contracts with the Government to banks and 
trust companies or other financial institutions in order to 
obtain the money with which to proceed with the contracts, 
whether or not any of the work has been performed under 
the contract. 


Southern manufacturers handicapped by insufficient 
working capital, for either Government orders or regular 
volume, may find our Factoring service to be the answer 
to their financial problems. 
































For Complete Information Write Now To 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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National impetus 
felt by mills 
COTTON mills were assured of the 
last quarter practically at its be- 
ginning, with sellers in fact getting 
cautious about the forward demands of 
consumers. The price situation, slow 
to move in the early months of the de- 
fense program, also was beginning to 
give signs of healthy progress toward 
reasonable levels before the middle of 
October. All of which reflected a na- 
tional impetus which was spreading in 
all directions from defense plans. 

Indices of industrial activity in gen- 
eral indicated a rate the first part of 
October unequalled since the year 1929. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board about that time showed the 
background for broad manufacturing 
activity. It stated that new orders re- 
ceived by manufacturers rose sharply 
in August for the fifth consecutive 
month. Its seasonably adjusted index 
of orders was up 52 per cent from the 
year’s low recorded in March. 

Fall retail trade reports were also 
encouraging to cotton mill men, along 
with other interests. One agency 
which keeps a regular record of luxury 
buying reported that “rearmament 
prosperity” has surprised _ retailers. 
Such is the effect of defense plans that 
seme economists have been saying that 
the business boom of 1929, which some 
experts of that time said might not re- 
cur for 50 years, is likely to seem as 
nothing more than half speed by com- 
parison. 


Keeping watch 
on speculation 


Such a_ situation naturally bears 
watching, for avoidance of a runaway 
market, and cotton mill men have been 
careful to keep away from over-specu- 
lative tendencies. Up to the middle of 
October it was figured that 80 per cent 
of the backlogs in unfilled orders were 
for delivery only up to the end of this 
year. That was both due to precau- 
tion against undue speculation and a 
price situation in flux. 

It will be recalled that a year ago 
the trade was much concerned over the 
outlook. September had brought boom- 
like conditions, created by experience 
in the World War. Sellers were hoping 
for a long term of steady prices on a 
profitable basis. But it was not to be. 
The World War precedent was a false 
guide. The spurt proved to be a boom- 
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erang, with another of the recessions 
which for years the cotton industry has 
been deprecating. 

This fall a sounder movement seems 
to be under way. The rise of prices 
has been perhaps disappointing in the 
beginning, but October found the trend 
still upward and business moving along 
better than that of last year after the 
concentrated surge induced by war. The 
war last year gave a false impulse to 
trading and the movement petered out. 
Nothing like that can be expected un- 
der the national conditions existing to- 
day. 


Conditions point 
to stable prices 


One of the conditions which has in- 
dicated a long period of good business 
and a favorable price trend has been 
the comprehensive nature of demand 
for cotton goods. Printcloths have had 
a big volume, then industrial fabrics, 
then the fine goods. Heavy cloths for 
defense and other commercial purposes 
have been fairly constantly a market 
factor and this circumstafice naturally 
has redounded to the benefit of other 
lines, since users of the latter have 
been constrained to look to their needs. 

Mills continued in October to be re- 
luctant toward acceptance of business 
into the coming year, yet buyers were 
finding it difficult to get some of the 
goods wanted in the final quarter of 
1940. Defense needs in such an item 
as cotton ducks, for example, left 
buyers for other uses out in the cold. 
Backlogs in several important divi- 
sions, as a matter of fact, had become 
heavier than those a year previous be- 
fore the end of September and the un- 
filfed orders assured production well 
into next year. 

On the matter of prices, meantime, 
the defense program in its larger as- 
pect has become a factor in cotton 
manufacture. While up to this month 
it had not started serious speculative 
buying and consequent effect upon 
prices, the need for skilled workers in 
Shipyards and other war industries was 
an inducement for mill operatives to 
shift. Thus some mills have resorted 
to premium wages for their best help 
and this must be reckoned in the costs 
of production. 

It appears that various leaders of 
the cotton industry, especially Russell 
T. Fisher in his capacity as president 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, brought infdrmation 








to bear upon the excess profits tax bill 
which caused an important change re- 
garding corporations that had not 
made money during the base period for 
figuring the levy. ‘The bill as origi- 
nally proposed would have placed an 
intolerable burden upon mills. 

Mr. Fisher brought before the Ways 
and Means Committee a sample mill 
case to show that the original basis 
for figuring a normal income was in- 
equitable and that, in the interests of 
continuing the units of the industry in 
operation, a more adequate prdvision 
should be made. The presentation was 
fully convincing, as attested by the 
final draft of the act. 

Another matter gaining attention in 
October was the looking over of mill 
equipment by defense committees, to 
see what goods could be produced most 
easily. It was said that reasons were 
being sought for lack of bids on re- 
quests for goods. One explanation of- 
fered is that managements have hesi- 
tated to bid when they knew other 
mills were more experienced on the 
particular production involved. 

One thing, as previously cited, is 
that managements have hoped to avoid 
reorganization, through distribution of 
government business in special fabrics 
over a long enough period for the mills 
specializing thereon to handle the busi- 
ness. The industry is giving priority, 
however, to defense orders. It is sug- 
gested, in this connection, that educa- 
tional orders could be tried to qualify 
mills for production if and when gov- 
ernment demand should become more 
urgent. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


OCTOBER appeared to be a turning 
point for the cotton mills of New 
England. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers on Oct. 9 and 10, a review of re- 
cent conditions by the president, Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, indicated that the man- 
ufacturing margin on staple cotton 
goods was generally unsatisfactory, 
with the government business only of 
slight benefit to the northern mills. 
Simultaneously the market was 
showing a change in the situation for 
fine cotton goods, which makes for a 
rather mixed report of conditions, 
withal encouraging for the future. To 
take the association phase first, Mr. 
Fisher noted the spurt of last fall and 
the decline from November to the low 
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ow 8,500,000 spindles are spinning 
BETTER YARN AT LOWER COST 





ITH more than 8,500,000 active spindles 
now running on Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots, the acceptance of CORK as the 


number one roll covering is self-evident. 
BETTER YARN—Nature has endowed 


CORK with five properties that cause it to 
spin better, more uniform yarn. These are: 





1. High Frictional Coefficiency. Pro- 
duces uniform drafting with minimum 
slippage. Drafts out bulky roving. Elim1- 
nates eyebrowing. 
Resilience. Provides added safety mar- 
gin in spinning. Enables cork to come 
back”’ after being grooved by top roll | 
laps and hard ends. 


Resistance to Lateral Flow. Helps 
maintain a truer drafting surface. 


Resistance to Penetration by Liquids. 
Prevents shrinking or stretching during 
humidity changes. Resists damage from 
oil or dye absorption. Guards against 
 sweating”’ of rollsin hot, humid weather. 


Extraordinary Durability. Endows 
cork cots with the capacity for retaining 
their natural advantages throughout 
long periods of service. 


LOWER COST—The initial cost of Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots is no greater than that of 
ordinary roll coverings. Your savings begin 
with quicker, cheaper assembly. They con- 
tinue in service, for CORK gives longer 
wear because it’s tougher. Furthermore, after 
these cots have been running as long as the 
average full life of ordinary coverings, you can 
rebuff them—make them like new again 
three or four times! And the cost of each 
rebuffing is only about half a cent a roll. 


PROOF 


Your Armstrong representative is equipped 
with convincing proof—in new, visual form— 
of the superiority of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
Ask him to show you how you can modernize 
for National Defense as well as for profit by 
switching to CORK now! Armstrong oy 
Cork Company, Industrial Division, 

Textile Products Section, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS & 
. al 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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point in June. He cited a slight recov- 
ery during the next four months. 

In the early stages of war prepara- 
tion, he stated, demand was concentrat- 
ed on a few fabrics such as ducks and 
heavy twills. After that procurement 
broadened to include a wider range of 
fabrics and a larger part of the indus 
try began to manufacture for the de 
fense program. The nofthern mills, 
equipped primarily to make fine and 
fancy goods, benefited only to a slight 
degree. 


Prices start rising 
on broader market 

By Oct. 1, however, a strengthening 
of values began and a secondary wave 
of higher prices was realized before 
the middle of the month in fine combed 
goods. This was a sharper upturn and 
was felt to be the beginning of a climb 
to reasonable figures in a sound mar- 
ket. As usual in such conditions, buy- 
ers found it advisable to extend their 
purchasing. And the mills were wary 
of over-extended buying. 

Turnover was about in balance with 
mill production of fine goods around 
the middle of October. Only on fan- 
cies or special constructions to be made 
to order were mills generally commit- 
ting themselves into the new year. 
While the defense business had run 
largely to other classes of goods, some 
combed goods are involved and these 
have run up in value. Combed twills, 
for example, had a rise of 7% cents a 
yard in a few weeks. 

Mills were also confronted with a 
strong market for combed yarns. Trad- 
ing early in the fourth quarter was un- 
usually active in such yarns and many 
mills were unable to offer deliveries 
before the end of 1940. Prices con- 
sequently were moving up sharply and 
further tightening of supplies was in 
prospect. 


Rising tendency 
since last June 


Official statistics on cotton mill ac- 
tivity for the fall are not available at 
the time of writing, but market reports 
have indicated a further broadening. 
As previously noted, the June spurt in 
sales of cotton goods led to an upturn 
of mill operations in July and this was 
increased through August, in spite of 
summer dullness in market activity. 

Production of New England mills in 
August still lagged 25 per cent below 
the peak rate of last November. The 
amount of raw cotton consumed, how- 
ever, was 73,140 bales, or 4.2 per cent 
larger than the 70,180 bales for July. 
It was 6.2 per cent under the volume 
of August, last year. For eight months 
of the year, consumption was 585,593 
bales, against 586,444 for the same 
time in 153). 
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TexTiLeE HIGHLIGHTS, by Henry MecCarn 











U AIDA WARP WEIGHTED 
LOOM FROM ALASKA WITH 
CEREMONIAL APRON IN 





TAPESTRY WEAVE. COTTON 
WAS USED FOR CEREMONIAL 
PURPOSES AMONG HOP! INDIANS 





SILK STOCKING 112 
YEARS OLD, OWNED By 
ROBERT JACKSON, 
SECRETARY OF GASTONIA 
SILK HOSIERY MILL, SHOWS 
WHAT WAS BEING MANU— 
FACTURED MORE THAN 
A CENTURY AGO. 
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Connecticut and Massachusetts, how- 
ever, had relative gains of 6.9 and 7.9 
per cent for 1940 over 1939. New 
Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island 
accounted for the New England loss. 

Coming into September, mill inven- 
tories of piece goods were only moder- 
ate. Unfilled orders represented rough- 
ly output for six weeks and prospects 
for the remainder of the year were con- 
sidered favorable, with later market 
reports confirming this view. 


Sees no danger 
of bottlenecks 


Speaking at the meeting of cotton 
mill men in October the president of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, Arthur Besse, declared that 
no bottlenecks existed in the textile in- 
dustry as far as defense production 
was concerned. He warned that manu- 
facturers should fight to keep govern- 
ment textile contracts on a competitive 
basis. 

Tremendous pressure had _. been 


brought in Washington, he said, to 
place contracts on a basis of negotia- 
tion. “There will be still more pres- 
sure,” he warned. “But, in my opin- 
ion, to change to a basis of direct ne- 
gotiation with mills will be to open 
wide the door to favoritism and chica- 
nery.” He added that there is ample 
machinery to take care of future de- 
fense needs and that, except possibly 
in wool, there is indication of adequate 
supplies of raw materials. 


Three-shift issue 
again in North 


Massachusetts, foremost State for 
many years in restrictive legislation of 
humanitarian nature affecting labor, 
has been concerned in recent years over 
the competitive conditions and easing 
up somewhat on its program. The is- 
sue of three shifts for mills came up 
again in October. Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries Moriarty called a 
meeting for Oct. 18, to resume discus- 
sions ‘on this plan. 
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PLATE 





PROVED— 


By Performance 
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" d Breakage 


Note the construction details of an Etchison type 
steel beam head. A steel plate provided with a 





Other QUALITY Products 


LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM- 
HEADS ... West 
Point loom beams 
and beam - heads 





are superior in 
their operation 


and economy. 


SnRaeanme i. 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 
efficiency and 
durability. 








cast iron gear or friction let-off replaces the usual 
cast iron head. The steel plate will not break under 
the most severe treatment. Both the steel plate 
and let-off are accurately machined before fas- 
tening together with rivets, and the finished head is 
straight and true. An Etchison steel beam head is 
practically indestructible. They cost more than a 
cast iron head, but are worth the difference. They 
save not only in breakage but also in losses from 
damaged warps, caused by broken heads. 
Etchison steel beam heads will help increase effi- 
ciency in your weave room. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 





cloth room machinery and textile repair parts. 





West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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“THE SITUATION” as 


seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


October 17, 1940 

THE COTTON textile industry is 

knowing a boom throughout its 
entire area, but an especially good boom 
in certain points. This is due of course 
to the general upward swing in the 
business cycle, predicted for some time 
but now established, and the dominance 
of National rearmament. It is esti- 
mated that each soldier mustered into 
service uses in cotton goods the equiva- 
lent of % a bale of cotton. Although 
figures have not been printed on the 
possible size of our peace-time army, 
the inside circles feel that a minimum 
of 2,000,000 men will be in service by 
Summer which means at least 1,000,000 
bales of cotton at the first go-round for 
army cloths and equipment. 


Cotton in the 
Defense Program 


Since May Ist 100,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth have been supplied to the 
army, but even so that represents only 
3 per cent, it is understood, of the av- 
erage cotton textile output. But, it is 
also recognized that cotton purchases 
have just begun for army use and that 
other purchases will swell this total 
soon to a much larger amount. 
Throughout the entire market satisfac- 
tory activity has been experienced and 
at this writing at least six or seven 
weeks of good business have passed. 

In both industrial goods and fine 
goods prices are on the up and figures 
released by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change show that September cotton 
consumption was at least 655,000 bales. 
On Worth Street on several occasions 
print cloth sales ran to over 10,000,000 
yards a day and the prices were very 
good. Practically all of this stuff was 
sold for delivery the first quarter of 
the year. 

Defense purchases on twills, drills, 
and duck absorbed millions of addition- 
al yards and it seems, despite some 
rumors to the contrary, that the in- 
dustries affected by these purchases 
will have no trouble whatsoever in 
making deliveries on time. 


The Buyer 
and the Seller 


The seasonally adjusted index of 
cotton mill activity in the United 
States was about 138 per cent of esti- 
mated normal for the week ending 
September 21 compared to 133 per cent 
Same period a year ago. The Federal 
Reserve Board reported the dollar vol- 
ume of department store sales during 


September 10 per cent larger than for 
the same month in 1939. 

People who purchase cotton goods 
seem to have both the money to buy 
and the willingness to spend this year. 
This impetus, plus the very good Gov- 
ernment purchasing, has brought a 
state of activity to the textile industry 
that amounts to a war boom. 

However, mill men are valiantly en- 
deavoring to keep their prices within 
reason despite increased costs of cot- 
ton. and other factors in order to keep 
away from any blind charge of profi- 
teering. As a matter of fact, this boom 
seems to be less of a speculative char- 
acter than any similar spurt in many 
years and throughout the industry, 
even in the low spots, one finds a tone 
of optimism as far as business is con- 
cerned within the immediate future. 

Tying in with this we have a strong 
possibility of reaching the goal of 
10,000,000 bales cotton consumption set 
by the Cotton Textile Institute and the 
Cotton Consumption Council. It is for- 
tunate that a million odd bales being 
used by Government needs are on tap 
for this year, and that the public has 
a little bit more pocket money to 
spend. But coupled with those two 
things the promotion drive being put 
out by the Cotton-Textile Institute 
should be very helpful in raising the 
cotton consumption goal of our nation. 

In the meantime, the Government 
forecasts a crop of 12,000,741 bales for 
this year which would, even if we came 
up to the 10,000,000 bale consumption 








@ The pinafore is a newcomer. This 
one shows a bold plaid in three colors. 
Woven with a high percentage of crimped 
acetate rayon with viscose rayon. OCour- 
tesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


goal, leave us a surplus of 2,000,000 
bales. It seems very silly on the face 
of it to see a surplus staring at us and 
at the same time hearing mills begging 
and pleading because of a shortage in 
certain types of cotton. Somewhere in 
this AAA program put out by the Gov- 
ernment a certain coordination should 
be aimed at in planting, and despite 
the curtailed acreage of the cotton 
farmer certain seed allotments should 
be mandatory in order to bring the 
staple lengths in in sufficient baleage 
to guarantee the mills a year’s run on 
their requirements. For instance, what 
good does it do the mills using 1 3/16- 
inch staple to find an estimated har- 
vest of nearly 13,000,000 bales when 
ginnings up through September 15 
amount to only 415 bales of that 
length, and it is estimated that for 
Government purchases already con- 
tracted for at least 40,000 bales of this 
staple will be required. This theory is 
one which could be adopted by seme 
organization as a work project for the 
next few years, or until a better co- 
ordination of planting and manufac- 
turing needs is obtained. 


Ohey the Laws 
or Sell Elsewhere 


In connection with defense  pur- 
chases, cotton textile mill executives 
who violate the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act will find their mills in- 
eligible for participation in Government 
contracts; at least until the Board’s 
findings are reversed by the courts, 
holds Robert H. Jackson, attorney gen- 
eral, in a statement addressed to Sid- 
ney Hillman, in charge of the labor di- 
vision of the National Defense Commis- 
sion. 

Mills working on Government pur- 
chases are also in all cases where they 
are selling direct to the Government 
liable under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
which if violated carries with it a 
heavy penalty by fine and the threat 
of no further Government contracts. 

But the textile mills have a friend 
in court through the appointment of 
Ray Bell as director of the Textile 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Defense, and while of course he has no 
authority and is in every sense an ad- 
visor it is felt that he ean best co- 
ordinate the needs of the Government 
to textile mill activity and of course 
he will earefully watch any develop- 
ments in conflict with the full meaning 
of the two above mentioned acts. 


Court News 
of the Industry 


One of the specialty fabrics made in 
this country is airplane cloth, and 
those few mills equipped to manufac- 
ture that fabric—Wellington-Sears Co., 
Inc., Suncook Mills, Inc., Thurston Cut- 
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SYnne om 


FOR ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
LOCK-STITCHING 


OF HIGH-SPEED 


THE NEW SINGER 400W1, with the exclusive 
Double Rotary Thread Take-Up, was especially de- 
signed for continuous high-speed lock-stitching in 
light and medium-weight fabrics. 

It was skillfully engineered for higher speed, 
easier operation, freedom from breakdowns, least 
possible vibration, thread economy, longer life, and 
firm accurate stitching. 


FIVE FEATURES OF THE SINGER 400W1 


THE DOUBLE ROTARY THREAD TAKE-UP satisfactorily 
handles the most delicate thread at high speeds. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Copyright U. S. A. 1940 by the Singer Mfg. Co. 
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ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS—five bal! and five roller bear- 
ings mean quicker acceleration, increased production and 
economy in power. 

SINGER ROTARY HOOK is a patented and demonstrated 
success on high-speed production. 

AUTOMATIC HOOK LUBRICATION is provided by a posi- 
tive oil feed from a central reservoir which also lubricates 
most of the bearings and moving parts under the bed 
ot the machine. 


LUBRICATING FELTS keep needle bar and connecting stud 


well lubricated at highest speed. 
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e@ A firm, crush-resistant Teca flannel 
in a two-tone weave. It is budget-priced 
and practical; an economical treasure 
with the college girl. Courtesy Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. 





ting Corp. and Air Associates, Inc., 
have been named as defendants on a 
charge of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, trying to create and main- 
tain a monopoly in the production of 
airplane fabric. The defendants en- 
tered a plea of not guilty. It is be- 
lieved that the four mills mentioned 
could manufacture all the fabric need- 
ed by the Government, and it is not 
believed they would hold it up. 

Another case of interest again bobs 
up. The Supreme Court agreed October 
14 to pass on the constitutionality of 
the Federal Wage-Hour law fixing a 
minimum wage of 3214-cents an hour 
for textile workers. 

Constitutionality of the Wage-Hour 
law was challenged by the Opp Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of Opp, Ala., and other con- 
cerns in appealing from a decision by 
the Federal Circuit Court at New Or- 
leans sustaining the order. 

The Circuit Court said it did not 
pass on validity of the legislation ex- 
cept in so far as it affected the tex- 
tile wage order. 

The Supreme Court agreed last 
spring to pass on a decision by the 
federal district court at Savannah dis- 
missing an indictment charging the F. 
W. Darby Lumber Company of States- 
boro, Ga., with violating the statute. 
The Opp and Darby cases will be ar- 
gued together. 

The Opp petition said the wage or- 
der affected more than 1,000 establish- 
ments producing more than $1,000,000.- 
000 worth of merchandise and consum- 
ing more than 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually. 

Legislation of particular interest to 
the cotton textile industry as well as 
to all industries was the recently en- 
acted Excess Profits Tax Bill. While 
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everyone has probably had time to ap- 
ply the Excess Profits Tax Bill to his 
own problems, the cotton textile indus- 
try as a whole is affected in a favor- 
able way through its provision on pro- 
cessing taxes. Any processing tax 
claims recovered by a mill in any one 
excess profits taxable year are specific- 
ally exempted and not subject to tax. 

Also the bill provides that for ex- 
cess profits tax purposes the refund 
of processing taxes made to customers 
during the base period may be added 
back into income for that period. This 
increase in base income, of course, in- 
creases the excess profits tax credit, 
and therefore reduces the tax. 

The problem in excess profits tax 
seems to be determining which of the 
methods a corporation should select. 
Cotton mills will probably select meth- 
od 2 (b), whereby they can add 8 per 
cent on its invested capital before they 


can be liable for excess profits tax. 
For instance: 


Case No. 1: If a cotton mill is capital- 
ized at $5,000,000 it has an 8 per cent credit 
cushion of $400,000. Should that mill earn 
$500,000 in an excess profits taxable year, 
the normal corporate tax of 24 per cent 
would apply to that portion and the mill 
would pay $125,000 normal income tax, leav- 
ing $375,000 excess profits taxable, but it 
receives an 8 per cent credit of $400,000, 
therefore pays no tax. 

Case No. 2: Suppose a mill capitalized at 
$5,000,000 earned $800,000 in an excess 
profits taxable year, normal corporate in- 
come tax would be $200,000, leaving $600,- 
000 to be taxed. The credit of $400,000 
subtracted leaves $200,000 from which 
$5,000 exemption is allowed with only $195,- 
000 to be taxed. 


The tax is figured on the calendar 
year, if the plant operates on a calen- 
dar year basis; or on a fiscal year, if 
the plant operates that way. In the 
latter case the excess profits taxable 
year begins with the first fiscal year 
after Dec. 31, 1939. If a plant’s fiscal 
year is July-July, then it first pays ex- 
cess profits the year July 1, 1940, to 
July 1, 1941. 
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What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


The following information on mill 
installations is furnished by J. E. Sir- 
rine & Company, consulting and de- 
signing engineers of Greenville, 8S. C. 
Piping contract for new boiler installa- 
tion at Anniston (Ala.) Manufactur- 
ing Company to Crawford & Slaten 
Company of Atlanta. The job covers 
Babcock and Wilcox boiler with De- 
troit stoker and Cochrane feed water 
heater. Boiler plant extension at Er- 
win Cotton Mills Company, Durham, N. 
C., for coal handling equipment and 
silo to Fairfield Engineering Company ; 
automatic coal scales to Richardson 
Seale Company; ash handling equip- 
ment to United Conveyor Corporation ; 
automatic combustion control and plant 
meters to Bailey Meter Company. 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
will re-open the Mill No. 2 at LaFay- 
ette, Ga., with A. E. Massey as super- 
intendent. 


It is understood that Jefferson (Ga.) 
Mills No. 3, located at Royston, is con- 
sidering additions to the mill village. 


Maysville (Ky.) Cotton Mills will 
install Grinnell automatie sprinklers. 


Flint Manufacturing Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., will install 16 spinning 
frames and additional cards for the 
Plant No. 2 unit. 


Oxford (N.C.) Cotton Mills has a 
modernization program under way 
which includes addition to the picker 


room and opening room, and new card- 
ing machinery. 


W. R. Armstrong of Gastonia has 
leased the Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C., it is reported, and will 
manufacture cotton yarns. 


Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., 
are building an addition to the opener 
room and warehouse with J. E. Sir- 
rine and Company as engineers. Estl- 
mated cost of $15,000. 


Sanford (N.C.) Cotton Mills have re- 
sumed operations. 


Dunn Woolen Company, Martins- 
burg, W. Va., is planning to build a 
one-story addition at a cost of $25,000, 
with equipment. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
Inc., is planning a 3-story addition to 
the plant at Amcelle, near Cumberland, 
Md. Cost with equipment will be ap- 
proximately $200,000. 


Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, 
Ala., closed for several months, have 
resumed operations. 


Aponaug Manufacturing Company, 
West Point, Miss., is operating to fill 
a contract for British blankets. 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., are 
building an addition to the yarn pack- 
ing department which will be completed 
shortly. 
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A standard printing machine makes test runs to 


duplicate your “sample to match”. A Fade- 
Ometer blazes at swatches. Mechanical agita- 
tors swirl them in detergent solutions under 
controlled conditions. All the practical opera- 
tions of printing, finishing, storage and even 
mistreatment by the consumer are magnified in 
the National Textile Service Laboratory tc deter- 
mine “to the hour” the fastness of National Vats. 





National Printing Vats disperse instantly, give 





you clean, sharp colors in every fine line and 
stipple of the printing roll. . . flat, level surfaces 
in the mass areas .. . with fastness that meets or 
surpasses all accepted color-fast standards. 


We invite you to use National Technical Service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BOSTON . ... . 1§0:Ceusewey St. SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg 
PROVIDENCE . .« 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA Ps James Bidg 
.iCeeeo .° . , BaF? W. brie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St. ATLANTA... . 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New Orleans, October 15, 1940 
THERE was not much momentum in 

the cotton market during the past 
month, owing to the European block- 
ade preventing exports of consequence, 
which was reflected in smal] foreign 
purchases. Nevertheless, there was a 
good demand from American spinners, 
due to the activity of domestic mills, 
and as the movement to market was 
light, contract values did better than 
to hold their own, now being more in 
line with spots and the loan level, al- 
though distant deliveries remain at a 
discount. 


Little Change in Indicated Crop 


The Crop Reporting Board, Wash- 
ington, reduced its estimate of the cot- 
ton crop 31,000 bales, the yield, as of 
October Ist, pointing to 12,741,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight. This fore- 
cast indicates approximately 12,350,000 
running bales, counting round as half 
bales. Last year’s crop in running 
bales was 11,481,000 bales. 

Crop prospects improved during Sep- 
tember by 128,000 bales in the South- 
eastern States from North Carolina to 
Florida where below average rainfall 
and clear, sunshiny days were favor- 
able for maturing and picking the 
crop. In Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the dry period extended 
over a longer period of time, caused 
considerable shedding and reduced 
prospects by 171,000 bales. In Arkan- 
sas, dry weather during the first three 
weeks of September hastened maturity, 
bolls opened rapidly and _ prospects 
were increased by 56,000 bales. Ideal 
weather in Oklahoma during Septem- 
ber brought about an increase there: 
while in Texas prospects declined 89,- 
000 bales due to below average precipi- 
tation in the Northwest, which caused 
excessive shedding of forms and small 
bolls. 
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Light Ginnings to October 1 


The Census Bureau reported only 
3,924,000 bales ginned to October 1, 
compared with 6,682,000 bales ginned 
to corresponding date last year, and 

6,577,000 to same date year before last. 
The small ginnings to October 1 are 
said to be the lightest to said date re- 
ported by the Census Bureau in many 
a year. 

The smallness of the ginnings so far 
this season are probably due largely to 
the lateness of the crop, the lack of in- 
centive to hasten picking, such as a 
good price and a market to absorb free 
offerings; the safety outlet being the 
flow to government loan stocks, with- 
out which prices would likely sink to 
a level below the cost of production. 


The Demand for Spots 


Spot sales have increased of late, 
thus adding to the volume of hedges. 
Reports are current of an easier basis 
in some sections but it is not general. 
Shippers are said to be short and spin- 
ners are reported paying a premium to 
get cotton in some states. 


Cotton Goods in Good Request 


The demand for cotton goods has 
been well maintained with prices firm 





August 1 to October 11— 


Exports to Central and South America 


Stock at all United States ports, Oct. 11 





PRODUCTION, SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION AND CARRY-OVER OF ALL KINDS OF 
COTTON PAST TWO wry ae — FROM FIGURES 


Carry-Over Production ae ‘namibia Destroyed Carry-Over 


1938-39 13,787 11,655 25,452 11,049 66 14,137 
1939-40 14,137 11,447 25,584 12,580 85 12,649 
FOREIGN GROWN COTTON 
1938-39 8,927 15,742 24,669 17,237 0 7,432 
1939-40 7,432 15,736 23,168 15,495 0 7,672 
ALL ar Ad aes yr 
1938-39 22.714 27,407 28,48 66 21,569 
1939-40 21,569 27,183 rt 752 28, 345 85 20,322 
CENSUS REPORT 

United States— Bales— This Season Last-Season 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, Sept. ...... 550,000 534,000 
Consumption of lint in New England states, Sept. ....... 72,000 72,000 
Consumption of lint in All Other states, Sept. .......... 17° 000 18,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, Sept. ............ 639,000 624,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 2 months .. 1,114,000 1,068,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 2 months..... 146,000 150,000 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 2 months....... 34,000 37,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, 2 months ........ 1,294,000 1,255,000 
Mill Stocks, e+ oan > ae 6s bike bbw e ened 60 se eae 789,000 868,000 
Stocks in public storage and at warehouses, Sept. Se 10,734,000 14,206,000 


Stocks in mills, public storage and at warehouses Sept. 30. 11,523,000 15,074,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at warehouses Aug. 31 9,858,000 12,482,000 
TEeTTiTrrrets 22,278,000 22,231,000 


Active Spindles during September ..... 
TeTtrrirTi.. 22,078,000 22,010,000 


Active Spindles during August ......... 
AMERICAN CUS SOR CeneuL Sas aD MOVEMENT 


Receipts at United States ports ....... 
Exports to Great Britain ...........6. 
SD OD Wee. auc 060s bob veces ce 
Baperts to Oomtimemt ......-sccccscccee 


rn OO es lous 6 «bio as aa¥iecees 
Total Exports from the United States .. 
Stock in New Orleans, October 11 ..... 


Bales This Season Last Season 
» oo 6 cine Ee oa le oh 1,103,000 2,157,000 
2006ehteh bec kd ae 146,000 418,000 
oe 6 6c Cron an be 7a 134,000 
sac OE da oe Os Ped 33,000 454,000 
Terre Tee ee ree 5,000 . 
ees Pee ny eS ae 14,000 123,000 
-tudstentec sees 198,000 1,137,000 
eye TT Te rey 558,000 ,000 


pe0sspedeehnawe 2,919,000 2,822,000 








and sales running ahead of production. 
Mills are said to be well booked ahead 
with orders and there has been much 
government buying for defense and re- 
lief. 


Domestic Consumption 


The President of the Cotton Textile 
Institute expressed the opinion, in a 
publie address recently, that the possi- 
bility of a domestic consumption of 10,- 
000,000 bales must be considered with- 
in reach. Current expectations for this 
season range from about 8,000,000 to 
8,500,000 Bales. Last season domestic 
consumption of lint cotton was 7,746,- 
000 bales and in season before last it 
was 6,858,000 bales. It is gratifying to 
see United States consumption increas- 
ing so rapidly. 


The East Indian Crop 


Volkart Bros. estimate the India 
crop at 6,300,000 bales of 400 pounds 
each versus 6,159,000 last year, and 
estimate the carry-over at 1,400,000 
bales against 1,062,000 last season. 

The New York Cotton Exchange Ser- 
vice, which has compiled its compila- 
tion of world statistics on production, 
consumption, supply and carry-over of 
all kinds of cotton, issues the accom- 
panying summary of its findings, pre- 
sented on this page with the menthly 
census report. 

-—__@-— 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933, of OOTTON, published 
— at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 


State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John C. Cook who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
COTTON, and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the act of March 8, 
1933, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. 0. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Editor, R. W. 
Philip, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
John ©. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: W. R. O. 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Ww. 8S. Cushion, Cleveland. Ohio; O. A. 
Sha} less, Atlanta, Ga. : J. C. Martin, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.: T. W. McAllister, “ilente. Ga.: E. 
W. O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga.;: J. C. Cook, At- 
lanta, Ga.: R. P. Smith, Atlanta, Ga., E. L 
Philpot. Atlanta, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also. in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation. the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock. bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

JOHN ©. COOK, Bus. Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of September. 1939. 

L. PHILPOT, Natarv Public. 
My commission expires February 7, 1943. 
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The Vitritex Finish on Pawtucket 
Rings is an exclusive Saco-Lowell 
development. Its hardness and 
glass-like smoothness is almost 
'— impervious to wear. Pawtucket 
f eA Rings are designed for heavy duty, 
high speed performance — demand 
little attention and require no 
“breaking-in” period. 

A trial installation, even on one 
frame, will show you why Paw- 
tucket Rings give your travelers a 
“turn for the better’’. 
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PAWTUCKET SPINNHING RING CO. 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 





CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS INFORMATION FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE 


This is number Gi of a series. Here you will find practical 
| information of interest to users of rings 


In preparing this table of Spinning Traveler Speeds the con- have been assumed. Under some circumstances the speeds listed 
‘ditions such as would exist in the average well-managed mill can be exceeded without creating any unfavorable conditions. 


SPINNING TRAVELER SPEEDS 


in feet per minute for the various spindle speeds and ring sizes 























: Spindle Speed In Revolutions Per Minute : Spindle Speed In Revolutions Per Minute 
{2 ee ii Ee EER Bp 
M S § coun |conn| s000 | ve00 \enee 8500 | 9000 9500 |10000) 10500) 11000] 11500) 12000 g r S (6000 6500 7000 7500 8000 8500 9000 9500 10000 10500 11000 11500 12000 
‘ . - re 
sia] 6 313 | 8 anaes : 
5 Traveler Speed In Feet Per Minute MY | 7 | Traveler Speed In Feet Per Minute 
a | | 
| | | | | | | | 
1% 13.9270 .3272) x x | x | . | 2617 | 2781 2944 3108 | 3272 | 3435 3599 | 3762 | 3926 2s |6.4795| 5399) x (3509/3779 4049 4319 4589 | 4859 5129 5399 S668 x x : 
| | | | | | 
1% |4.3197| .3599| x x 5 @ | 2879 | 3059 3239 | 3419 | 3599 eT 244 16.6759 5563) =x | 3615 3894 | 4172/4450 4728 S006 5284 5563 S841 x x x 
1% |4.7124 3927) x x x x | 3141 | 3338 | 3534 | 3730 3927 | 4123 | 4319 | 4516 | 4712 2% 16.8722) .5727| x |3722| 4008/4295 | 4581 4868 5154/5441 5727 «x x 1 x 
1% |$.1051) 4254) x x x | 3190 | 3403 | 3615 | 3828 4041 | 4254 | 4466 4679 | 4892 | 5104 2% 17 0686) 5890| x (3829/4123 4418/4712 5006 5301 5595 «x x x x x 
j i j ; | ; ' | 
| | | | 
1% |S.4978 4582) x x | x | 3436/3665 | 3894 | 4123 | 4352 | 4582 | 4811 | S040 5269 | 5498 2% |7.4613| .6218| 3730 4041 4352 4663 4974 5285 5596 «x x z x x : 
| | | | | 
144@5 6941) 4745) x x x |3559|3796 | 4033 | 4270 | 4507 | 4745 | 4982 | 5219 | 5456 | 694 2% 7.8540 6545) 3927 4254 4581 4908 5236 5563 x x z x x r x 
| | | | | | | | 
1% |$.8905S| .4908 =x x x | 3681 | 3926 | 4172 | 4417 | 4662 | 4908 | 5153 5399 | 5644 | 5889 2% |8.2467| 6872' 4123 4467 4810 5154 5497 S841 x x x x x x x 
| | | | | | 
46/6. 0868 .$072| =x x x | 3804 | 4057 | 4311 | 4564 | 4818 | 5072 | 5325 | 5579 | 5832 | 6086 2% 8 6350, . 7196 4317/4677 5037 5397/5757 x x x x x x x x 
| | So = oe | 2% |9.0321| .7526 4515 | 4891 | 5268/5644'6020 x | x | x | x «© + & | 
2 (6.28632) .$236 =x x | 3665 | 3927 4189 | 4450 | 4712 | 4974 | 5236 | 5497 | 5759 | 6021 | x 
| | | | 3 |9. 4248, .7a54\4712|s105|seg7/s@on) x | x | x | x) eo ok Uk | ke 
| | | | | | | | | | 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





Renewable Paper Tube 
for Wooden Bobbins 


According to the American Paper 
Tube Company, Woonsocket, R. I., mills 
have _ purchased 
wooden bobbins 
with blank barrels 
turned to a size 
that will permit 
an impregnated, 
hardened and cor. 
rugated tapered 
paper tube to be 
placed over it and 
glued in place. It 
is said that in this 
manner the _ bob- 
bins have resis- 
tance to chipping. 
splintering and 
roughing up, and 
a degree of mois- 
ture resistance. 
When the paper 
tubes are damaged 
or worn out after 
service, they can 
be cut off and re- 
placed economical- 
ly, and the wood- 
en part of the bob- 
bin used again. 





* 
Hydroelectric Lift Truck 


Lift Trucks, Inc., 2425 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a new hydroleciric motorized 
lift truck. The capacity loads are said 
to be easily lifted by a hand-operated 
lever through a powerful hydraulic 
ram. Loads up to 6,000 pounds are 
moved and controlled by the touch of 
a finger switch. Motor drive is through 
the rear load wheel. The chassis 
weighs only 900 pounds, and the total 
weight is said to be less than most 
trucks. It was designed by W. R. 
Stuebing. 

a 
Quicklag Breaker Combines 
Thermal and Magnetic 
Action 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
attained what is said to be new perfec- 
tion in circuit protection by a new 
small] circuit breaker, designed primari- 
ly for the protection of lighting, appli- 
ance and motor circuits. The new 
breaker, termed “Quicklag’, combines 
in a single unit a cooperative magnetic 





and thermal trip. It is available in 
ratings of 15 to 35 amperes, single pole 
only, 250 volts ac. and 125 volts de. 
The combination of the bi-metal ther- 
mal and the magnetic trip actions gives 
the new device the advantage of in- 
stantaneous trip on short circuits com- 





bined with the advantage of time-de- 
lay for momentary overloads. Its size 
is said to be smaller per watts capaci- 
ty than that of any similar circuit 
breaker and there are no live parts ex- 
posed to accidental contact. Calibra- 
tion is permanent and is sealed against 
tampering. Automatic operation is in- 
dicated by the handle position, which 
has a central tripped pwsition. 


* 


Electrifugal Pump 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has made available its 
new “electrifugal” pump which is an 
all-in-one centrifugal pump especially 
designed as a complete pump and mo- 
tor unit on one shaft and one housing. 
The unit has a special motor with a 

















one-piece cast iron motor yoke and 
pump bracket. The feet are cast in- 
tegral with the housing and bracket 
and extend under the entire unit in- 
stead of under the motor only. Avail- 
able in sizes from one hp. to 10 hp. at 
3500 r.p.m. and from % hp. to 7% hp. 
inclusive at 1750 r.p.m. for heads up 
to 160 feet. 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Developments 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
has announced the Ivanhoe “master- 
lite” for general and localized indus- 
trial illumination, a unit which con- 
forms to RLM standards specifications 
for 48-inch twin 40-watt lamps; and 
the Miller “50 foot candler”, the first 
50 foot candle RLM continuous fluores- 
cent lighting for general illumination. 
The latter is available in either single 
or double length wiring channels for 
two or three 40-watt lamps. 


e 


New Type Switch 


Robert Hetherington, Sharon Hill, 
Pa., has patents pending on a new type 
switch known as “the clicker”. Tech- 
nically it is known as a limit switch 
in that it limits the movement of an 
electrically operated machine. It was 
originally designed for aircraft but has 
proven itself equally adaptable for in- 
dustrial uses, it is said. The switch 
weighs %-ounce and takes a %-hp. mo- 
tor. It is rated at 110 volts, 6 amperes 
inductive load ac. It has 7/32-inch 
travel and the same amount of over- 
travel—of the double break type. 


* 


New Rotary 
Fiber Cutters 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a new 
Stokes-Butterworth universal rotary 
fiber cutter that is said to achieve rec- 
ord poundage cutting fiber materials 
into uniform lengths for mixed spin- 





ning, flock and special processes. The- 


new machine is achieving speeds of 750 
to 1,000 pounds per hour cutting rayon 
1%-inch lengths. Any length of cut 
from 1/32-inch to 8-inches can be made 
on the new machine, with the length 
of cuts being held accurately. Adjust- 
ments for length of cut are made by 
handwheel. It is made for cutting ray- 
on, silk, cotton, wool, flax, jute and 
other fiber materials. Equipped with 
ball bearings throughout, it is de 
signed so that the knives can be easi- 
ly and accurately adjusted after re- 
sharpening. 
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UNIVERSAL i: 


Cost iw S.A. €. G4 


@ There is but one way to check the quality of bear- 
ing bronze before you install it... LOOK at the 
ALLOY. When it is cast in S.A.E. 64 — Copper 80%; 
Tin 10%; Lead 10% — you have the best general 
purpose bronze available. 














Regardless of how you check Johnson UNIVERSAL 
Bronze... by alloy... by performance... or bear- 
ing life . . . you will find it superior in every way. Add 
to this the fact that every bar is completely ma- 
chined — I.D. — O.D. — Ends — and you realize 
why it is the most economical bronze in the market. 


Your local distributor carries a complete stock... 
for immediate service. Over 350 sizes — cored and 
solid — enables you to buy according to your needs. 





Write for a copy of this handy 
stock list — giving sizes, weights, 


etc. It’s Free! Try Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze on your next job. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


S/feeve BEARING HEADOUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET-« NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Half-Ton Lift Truck 

Barrett-Cravens Company, 3250 W. 
30th St., Chicago, Ill., has placed on 
sale a new ball bearing lift truck cap- 
able of handling loads up to 1,000 
pounds that can be used with or with- 
out skids; this is made possible by a 
sheet metal deck on the upper frame. 
New truck is made in platform heights 
of 314-inch, 6-, 7-. and 9-inch. Skids, if 
their use is preferred, can be made for 
use with this truck from undressed 
2x4’s of ordinary crating lumber at less 
than 20 cents each. Available in only 
18-inch width and a full 2-inch lift. 

e 

New “Formaset” Finishes 

Warwick Chemical Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., is making available a 
series of synthetic resin finishes for 
textile uses. The first of these to reach 
the market is a pre-condensed urea- 
formaldehyde resin called Formaset 
No. 8 It is a water clear product 
which is said to possess remarkable 
stability in solution and is therefore 
an effective agent for permanent tex- 
tile finishing. Other products will soon 
make their appearance. 

4 
Transmits Written Messages 
Instantly 


TelAutograph Corporation, 16 W. 
6ist St., New York City, has made 
available a new telescriber for instan- 
taneously transmitting written mes- 
sages over wires. The new instrument 
is capable of transmitting writing, 
sketches or figures in facsimile to a 
number of stations simultaneously or 
to any one or more stations selectively, 
within one building or between build- 
ings miles apart. The superintendent 
ean sit in his office and direct written 
messages or sketches to 
his overseers in their 
offices. The machine 
operates on alternating 
current and ean be 
plugged into convenient 
power outlets. 
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@ Said to be the first dye beck 
with fully curved sides ever built, 
it is claimed to give added strengt 
and permanence to the tub at less 
cost. The sides are pre-formed on 
hydro-dynamic principles for the 


J me 
a 





correct pressure curve when filled 

with dye liquor, eliminating flex- 

ing of sides when tub is being 

filled or emptied. Note absence of 

heavy bracing. Manufactured by 

mgd Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
ass. 


Remote Pneumatic 
Transmission System 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has developed a remote 
pneumatie transmission system which 
is a simple and accurate means of in- 





dicating, recording or controlling pro- 
cess variables remote from the point of 
measurement; it is said to be particu- 
larly advantageous where it is desir- 
able to correlate temperature, pressure, 
flow or liquid level data on a central- 
ized panel or in a control room. It may 
consist of one or two transmitters con- 
nected to a receiver; or one or more 
receiving instruments as far as 1,000 
feet from the transmitter. The new 
system is said to eliminate the hazards 
of electrical transmission by doing 
away with electrical circuits in explos- 
ive atmospheres. 


° 


“Smoke Screen” 


Smoke Screen is a new book by for- 
mer Congressman Samuel B. Pettengill, 
in which is revealed what has been 
happening to America behind the smoke 
screen of successive “emergencies”, 
and reveals the seriousness of our 


ss 





plight. It goes into discussion of va- 
rious occurrences in the national gov- 
ernment that is leading this country 
in the same direction as the totalitari- 
an countries. America’s Future, Inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York City, price 
$1.00. 
> 


New Rawhide Picker 

Danielson Manufacturing Company, 
Danielson, Conn., has designed a new 
rawhide picker for multiple box looms. 
It has more material in the barrel and 
it is said that the “truss construction” 
eliminates failure next to the spindle. 





The shoulders are built-up from the 
hides and are not preformed. Proper 
channels for the picker guides are pro- 
vided on both sides. The built-up 
shoulders also provide greater wearing 
surface on the inside for the picker 
sticks and retard the sticks from cut- 
ting through to the rivets. The new- 
ly designed impact head provides a 
larger shuttle target which permits 
blunter nosed shuttles, 
o 


New Line of D-C Motors 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new line 
of de. motors in which compactness 
and improved protection are two out- 
standing features. A new design of 
rolled-steel frame and improvements in 
end-shield and bearing-bracket con- 
struction combine to give the new mo- 
tors excellent protection from external 
damage. Open motors are available in 
constant-speed ratings from %-hp. at 
850 r.p.m. up to and including 60-hp. at 
1750 r.p.m.; and in adjustable-speed 
ratings from %-hp. at 850/3400 r.p.m. 
up to and including 15-hp. at 500/1800 
r.p.m. New V-type double brushholders 
give better commutation and permit 
rotation in either direction and a new 
type lifting lug facilitates handling. 
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AMELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 











sr JOB-FITTED EQUIPMENT 


Finnell fits the equipment to your exact needs 
... sees that you get the correct model and in 
the size that provides the greatest brush cover- 
age consistent with the area and arrangement 
of your floors. 49 different sizes and models in 
the complete Finnell line. 


Ww SPECIFIC CLEANSERS, SEALERS, WAXES, 
AND ACCESSORIES 

— everything you need — to most economically 

and best maintain and protect each type of 

floor in your building. 


sy =A NEARBY FLOOR SPECIALIST 


. .. to give you the closest cooperation possible 
in the solution of your individual floor-main- 
tenance problems. The Finnell man is qualified 
to give you expert advice on methods and equip- 
ment, for back of him is more than a third of 
a century of specialized experience in treating 
and maintaining all types of floors. 


If you are interested in simplifying floor care 
and in keeping maintenance costs at rock bottom 
— as of course you are — get the complete 
Finnell story. No obligation. Phone. nearest 
Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc.. 


1311 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Research Services Available 
to Textile Industry 


Textile Industry Research, Inc., 11 
W. 42nd St., New York City, is a com- 
pany of consulting and developing en- 
gineers for the textile industry, recent- 
ly incorporated. The activity of the 
company is to specialize in spinning 
and weaving processing problems, and 
the details of manufacturing spun ray- 
on (and its blends). Personnel of the 
company formerly were connected with 
Gherzi Textile Development Company, 
Ltd., Zuerich, Switzerland. Experience 
gathered in the textile industry abroad 
is placed at the disposal of the industry 
of this country. Officers of the com- 
pany are Herbert L. Werner, presi- 
dent; Ernest L. Frankl, vice-president 
and treasurer; Samuel Pleasants, sec- 
retary; and Aldo P. Greco, member of 
the board. 

@ 
Lamp-Shielding Louver 
for Fluorescent Fixture 


Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill., has provid- 
ed a new lamp-shielding louver for 
fluorescent lamps which is an acces- 





sory that may be attached instantly 
and conveniently to any “stream-liter’’. 
It increases the shielding angle to ap- 
proximately 23 degrees in all direc- 
tions. The shields hide the lamps when 
viewed from the side or end of the re- 
flector in all normal angles of vision. 
& 


Multi-Speed Across-the-Line 
Magnetic Starters 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
released a new line of across-the-line 
magnetic starters for use with multi- 
speed squirrel cage motors of from 220 
to 600 volts, one to 100 hp. These 
Starters are designed to start the mo- 
tor across-the-line at any speed. Dif- 
ferent speeds are obtained by changing 
the connections to the motor so as to 
change its number of poles. Starters 
are available for the following types 
of multi-speed motors in 2, 3 or 4 speed 
types: constant horsepower, constant 
torque, variable torque, single winding 
motors and double winding motors. 
Features include push-button speed se- 
lection, accurate overload protection, 
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low voltage protection “de-ion” arc 
quenchers, and front of board wiring 
with accessible terminals. 

> 


Flashlight Extension to 
See in Out-of-Way Places 


Sierra Aircraft Company, Sierra 
Madre, Calif., has developed a novel 
flashlight bulb extension for making 
inspection in difficult-to-get-at places 
in all types of textile machines. It 
can be projected through narrow pass- 
age ways, around corners or through 
small holes which will not permit the 
insertion of an ordinary flashlight. It 
is made in lengths from 6 inches to 36 
inches, the extension having a plug 


a 
< -e 
~~ S 





which will screw into any flashlight 
with the bulb in the opposite socket. 
* 


Sectionalized Motor Control 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has made available Unitrol, a 
new engineering idea in motor control 
installation. It is built on the same 
principle as today’s sectional filing 
cabinets, and permits all needed types 
of control devices to be organized in 
locker-like motor control centers in- 
stead of the usual “pillar and post” 
method of mounting. The control cen- 
ter can be quickly built without special 
engineering. 

7 
New Conditioning Fluid 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has developed a 
new conditioning fluid, Tenesol, for 
cotton textile yarns. It is to be used 
in dilute solution in water and its rap- 
id wetting action is said to afford a 
complete moisture regain in a mini- 
mum of time, and due to the hygro- 
scopic nature of the product, there is 
said to be excellent retention of the re- 
gain. It may be used in all types of 
conditioning and _ twist-setting ma- 
chines. Yarns conditioned with the 


the manufacturer. 


fluid show an even penetration and ab- 
sorption of moisture, with no surface 
globules or droplets of water. No 
harmful action is imparted to the 
yarn, which subsequently is said to 
weave better. One gallon per hundred 
gallons of water is recommended by 


o 


Machine for Moving 
Heavy Machine Tools 

The Lewis-Shepard Sales Corpora- 
tion, 295 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass., 
has adapted an open end hydraulic lift 
truck for the problem of moving or re- 
locating extra heavy machine tools. It 
accomplishes the job with safety and 
speed. The truck has extra wide 
spreading arms, and special levers for 
picking up heavy objects. 


* 
Multi-Point Indicator 

Republic Flow Meters Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has placed on the market a 
new multi-point indicator for indicat- 
ing drafts, pressures, differentials and 
other factors in boiler and industrial 
furnace operation. Zero adjustments 
and all piping connections for each 
gauge unit are accessible from the 
front of the panel and each unit is de- 
signed to be withdrawn, like a book 
from a shelf, without disturbing other 
units. The gauges have 12-inch verti- 
cal, translucent, rear-illuminated scales. 
The new indicator is supplied with 
from 2 to 16 of the interchangeable 
gauge units, and is built for either 
flush or projected mounting. 

* 
Galvanometer by GE 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new gal- 
vanometer that is said to be three 
times as sensitive as previous galva- 
nometergs. The new instrument is suit- 
able for ‘many applications where wall 
types were heretofore necessary; appli- 
cations - include temporary set-ups for 
factory and laboratory testing, and ap- 
paratus production where rapid read- 
ings and minimum fatigue to operator 
is essential. 

Sf 
Two New Products 

National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., has announced two new 
products. The first of these is NOPCO 
1444 for use in preparing pine oil dis- 
infectants. It is described as a light 
colored base, and it is said that simple 
handmixing is all that is required to 
obtain a disinfectant of high pine oil 
content. 

The other product is a new pigment 
suspension agent for flat wall paints, 
trade-named Metasap 571, it is a fine, 
white powder, a modification of alumi- 
num stearate with a minimum jelling 
power. 
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LIGHTENING THE LOAD 











®No matter what the application there’s a size and 
type of Hyatt Roller Bearing for the job. Illustrated 
above left, Hyatt Hy-Load Solid Roller Bearing; 
above right, Hyatt Wound Roller Type Bearing; 
opposite, 90,000 Series Solid Roller Bearing. 


WITH SMOOTH-ROLLING HYATTS ncre’s no 


friction to rob mechanical equipment of its ability to 


* 


Lengthen the life 


function well. Freed from friction, Hyatt- protected 
machinery takes all loads with a minimum of effort 


of your textile machines ; ;' 
... With less wear and attention .. . and lasts longer. 


—equip them 

with Hyatts! Tough jobs come easy wherever Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are used ...in mill and factory, on highway, farm, and 
railway. Let Hyatts lighten the load of all your equip- 
ment. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 
with a TEATILE SLANT 





New Southern Headquarters for Crompton & Knowles 
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@ The southern branch of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works has recently occupied 
its new quarters at 1505 Hutchison Avenue, Charlotte, N. C., removing from its previous 


Charlotte location which it had occupied for many years. 


The new quarters, shown 


above, house the company’s southern sales office and repair parts warehouse, where 


more than 12,000 different loom parts in various ammenaaed are stocked. 
W. Howe, Jr., is southern agent of the company ; 


Frederic 





Schmidt Manufacturing Company, 
116 Front St., New Bedford, Mass., 
manufacturer of textile loom equip- 
ment, has purchased the concern of 
L. W. Milliken & Sons, Franklin, 
Mass. The equipment of Milliken 
(manufacturer of lug straps, pickers, 
etc.) has been removed to New Bed- 
ford and consolidated with Schmidt 
production. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has announced that Con- 
dor whipcord endless belts are now 
available from stock for prompt 
shipment in a number of sizes and 
in styles capable of handling drives 
from % hp. to 25 hp. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1123 West 
Jackson Boulevard, has announced 
the following changes in the organ- 
ization: M. C. Wilt has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager and working with him are 
G. T. Morrow, vice-president in 
charge of sales; H. J. Dillon, vice- 
president in charge of production; 
and L. N. West, secretary-treasurer. 
Kenneth Curtis continues as chair- 
man of the board and Darwin Cur- 
tis as president. 


Nova Chemical Corporation, 153 
Waverly Place, New York City, has 
been appointed sole distributor for 
Nuprint textile colors, a new line of 
colors for textile printing recently 
developed by Maas & Waldstein 
Company, Newark, N. J. The colors 
can be applied directly to cotton, 
rayon, acetate and other fabrics by 
means of standard textile printing 


machinery and no after-treatment is 
required, according to the company. 


W. A. Isenberg has been appointed 
textile lubrication and transmission 
engineer in the southern division of 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Isenberg will work out of 
the Charlotte office. Formerly he 
was in the textile lubrication depart- 
ment of the company’s main office in 
Philadelphia. 


General Coal Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. W. 
Lassiter as southern sales manager. 
Mr. Lassiter has been active in call- 
ing on the southern textile trade as 
assistant to the late C. L. Rowe. S. 
W. Reagan will adjoin Mr. Lassiter 


as assistant southern manager. This 
company maintains offices in the 
Johnson Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


William L. Pierce, for the past 20 
years connected in an executive ca- 
pacity with the Bellman Brook 
Bleachery of Fairview, N. J., and the 
Newburgh Bleachery, Newburgh, N. 
Y., has joined the textile division of 
National Starch Products, Inc. 


Warwick Chemical Company has 
announced that extensive additions 
and improvements are under con- 
struction at the Rock Hill, S. C., 
plant to cope with increased busi- 
ness. 


George H. Bucher, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and 15 other employees of the 
company’s Pittsburgh offices re- 
ceived gold emblems in recognition 
of 30 or more years of service with 
the company. More than 21,000 
other employees of Westinghouse 
who have been with the company 10 
or more years are receiving similar 
awards this year. 


Universal Winding Company, 
Providence, R. I., has made arrange- 
ments whereby the children of the 
company’s English co-workers will 
be brought to this country and pro- 
vided with a haven for the duration 
of the war. Plans have been made 
by the company workers to take 
care of the children in homes corre- 
sponding to their own, and it is ex- 
pected that sons of Universal em- 
ployees will be given the oppor- 
tunity to train in a plant similar to 
where their fathers work in Man- 
chester. 
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@ Group of business Fae we editors attending the lighting conference held at Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 

General Electric Company. 
on lighting subjects coverin 
feature of conference was 
night driving safety in automobiles. 


September 30, sponsored by the Lamp Department of the 
Editors were entertained and heard educational] lectures 
industrial, store, home and school 

sit to laboratory set up for testing an 


hting. Interesting 
proving lights for 
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PRODUCED WITH CYANAMID’S 


ACETATE OF CHROME 


BLACK IRON LIQUOR 











Consult our nearest office for technical > 


service and information. 





American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


3 0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.: 
600 S. Delaware Ave., Corner South St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Employees and officials had fun at the annual barbe 
coa, Ga., (subsidiary of Clark Thread Company) on October 5. 
to anyone, profits from soft drink dispenser in mill paid expenses. 
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cue-field day outing staged by the North Georgia Processing Company, Toc- 
The 600 employees of the company each invited a guest; no cost 
Local merchants supplied prizes to winners of events and to hold- 





ers of lucky gate tickets. Employees requested officials to run race—half of them fell down; Bill Beldon of Clark’s Austell, Ga., 
plant won. hotos, left to right, ladies’ 50-yard dash; Lou Ella Thomas and Jim (cook) inspect the barbecue; (right to left) A. 
W. Babbitt and F. W. Thomas, assistant general manager and general manager respectively of all Clark Thread Company plants, 
with headquarters in Newark, N. J., who came down for the event, A. J. Morse, manager of Toccoa plant, and two lady employees. 


Photos, John C. Fonville of ‘‘Cotton’’. 





New Textile 
Publications 


National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Safety Pays’’, a 
brief safety rule book for distribution to op- 
eratives. Scale prices on quantity orders. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. New bulletin featuring the com- 
plete line of Unbrako screws. 


The Goetze Gasket & Packing Company, 

c.. New Brunswick, N. J. New 64-page 
handbook and catalog on industrial gaskets. 
Known as Catalog No. 53, it obsoletes all 
previous literature of the company. 


Republic Flow Meters Company, 2240 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 
801 on draft and pressure gauges and re- 
corders. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Litera- 
ture on various products made by company. 
Index to literature available. 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Hygrade 
Lamp Division, Salem, Mass. New catalog on 
Miralume fluorescent lighting. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. New 20-page booklet on ‘‘Electronic 
Devices for Industry’’, listing some of the 
more important vacuum-tube apparatus and 
describes application and method of opera- 
tion. 


Commercial Solvents Corporation, 17 East 
42nd St.. New York City. Literature pre- 
senting facts about Nitroparaffins. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. New 
drive data book for Condor whipcord end- 
less belts. 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Literature covering twin-weld hose, a patent- 
ed construction putting both the acetylene 
and oxygen lines into one easily handled 
unit; all-synthetic curb pump hose; Monarch 
belt; and other transmission belt items. 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘‘Hosiery Lengths and _ Sizes’’ 
(third edition), commercial standard CS46- 
40, a recorded voluntary standard of the 
trade. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.; price 5 cents. 


Research Advisory Service, 51 East 42nd 
St.. New York City. A survey conducted 
among business leaders to find out what 
they need most that industrial research 
might supply. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Litera- 
ture descriptive of Calconese Brilliant Or- 
ange GF Conc. 


Morse Chain Company, Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y. New 92- 
page catalog and engineering data book, Bul- 
letin R-40, containing information on con- 
struction of channel-lubricated, interchange- 
able roller chain, etc. 


Roller-Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Catalog 3630 on the outdoor oil circuit break- 
ers, Class 50-OC-75. 


The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York City. Literature descriptive of 
the Mag-de-Sil (silica removal) process. 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the school, covering a 


study of the influence in gilling, of changes 
in draft and uncontrolled Tteaoe, upon the 
properties of English processed worsted 
yarns and fabrics made from Noble combed 
top. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, 121 S. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Issue of ‘‘Silicate P’s 

Q’s’’ devoted to a series of studies made 
on the suspending power of various solutions 
used in cleaning processes with Ilmenite 
Black. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘Small Mo- 
tor Selector’’ guide, an illustrated folding 
sheet containing all essential data needed to 
fit the right motor type to any job. Re- 
quest F-8525 from Dept. 7-N-20. 


New 24-page booklet describing Type FP 
capacitor rack and switching equipment for 
both indoor and outdoor service. Request 
data 49-200 from Dept. 7-N-20. 


64-page ‘*Quick Selector’’ catalog for all 
electrical equipment. Request Catalog 30-000 
from Dept. 8-N-48. 


TelAutograph Corporation, 16 West 6lst 
St., New York City. Brochure describing 
the new Model G telautograph for transmit- 
ting written messages to distant points. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpor- 
ation, Harrison, N. J. Bulletin W-210-B26 
on the company’s pressure filters for water 
purification, and Bulletin W-210-B27 on the 
company’s hot process water softener. 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Salem. 
Mass. Interesting booklet on lighting en- 
titled ‘‘You Have Lived to See a Miracle 
in Lighting’’. 





me WHITNEY 





@ October 7 was designated as Eli Whitney Day in Savannah, Ga., in meaneny of the inventor of the cotton gin, in 1793. A 
a 


bronze tablet commemorating the invention was unveiled at Mulberry Grove Plan 


tion, post-war home of Revolutionary War General 


Nathanie] Greene, where Eli Whitney made his famous discovery. Whitney stamps were sold in Savannah throughout the day. 
Photos: left, Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton Council, buying the first sheet. Next in line from right to left, 
Aiden H. Whitney, Washington, D. C., a direct descendant of Eli Whitney; Miss Mary 


Right, Miss 


from left is C. K. Everett of Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Nell Porter, Cotton Queen from Memphis. 
Nell Porter demonstrating the workings of the original hand model Whitney gin to participants in exercises. Third 
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WERE SAVING MORE THAN 507% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 
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Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual 
experience that the most economical leathers to 
use are the finest they can buy—which, of course, 
means 





ORIGINAL 2*2 GENUINE 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“We Leather with the Hair on 
P TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 





Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 202 





Cotton Loom Picker Lug Strap 





Check Strap 





I~) V-1 8 = 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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CONTROL of 


Cortified. CLIMATE 


The sensitive Psychrostat cali- 
brates itself. Self contained ther- 
mometers (laboratory type) audit 


its action for you. 


Surprising what a Psychrostat 
may be hitched up to do. Turns 
humidifiers on or off. Sprays (in 
Central Stations) onoroff. Fresh air 
or recirculating dampers on or off. 





A two-stage Psychrostat actuates 
humidifiers sort of double duty; 
light in winter, heavy in summer. 
Another stage may regulate tempera- 
ture—right in the same instrument. 





| And now a new Psychrostat regu- 
lates the speed of Central Station 
fans. Makes Central Station Air Con- 
ditioning less expensive to operate. 

In Parks Certified Climate instal- 
lations you get ali the experience 
| that went into the development of 
| this versatile control of Air Condi- 


tioning. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Vien You Anow 





Ira S. Pitts, JR., of Westminster, 8. 
C., formerly superintendent of weaving 
at Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., who has been absent from mill du- 
ties because of an operation, is filling- 
in as instructor of weaving and design- 
ing at the Clemson (S8.C.) College tex- 
tile school in the position made vacant 
by the resignation of GorDon B. M. 
WALKER. 


C, LD, NALLEy, formerly connected 
with the weaving department of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Laneaster, 8S. C., 
has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Whitney (S.C.) Manufacturing 
Company, succeeding W. H. SPENCER, 
JR., Who as noted is now with the Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Mr. Nal- 
ley and Mr. Spencer are Clemson Col- 
lege textile graduates. 


Lewis THOMAS, formerly with the 
Lanett (Ala.) Mill Division of the West 
Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, 
has accepted the position of instructor 
and mechanician in the textile school 
of the Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock, Tex. He is a graduate of the 
textile school of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


JAMES WALTON, JR., formerly with 
the Hugh Grey Hosiery Mills, Concord, 
N. C., has become superintendent of the 
Gastonia (N.C.) Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Company, succeeding Wu.LIAM M. 
GROSSE, resigned. 


JOHN P. Faris has become superin- 
tendent of the Watts. Mills, Laurens, S. 
C., succeeding H. W. KISER. 


FRANK GRAHAM, formerly connected 
with the Warwick Mills, West War- 
wick, R. I., has been made superintend- 
ent of the Fairfax Mills, Pawtucket, 
Te He 


DAVID STILES, who has been night su- 
perintendent at S. Stroock & Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y., has been made as- 
sistant superintendent at Swift River 
Woolen Company, Stafford, Conn. 


P. A. Kay, formerly overseer of 


Waiting Kioom Stuff 


By Our Telephone Operator 


(This department, omitted in the Oc- 
tober number, is being continued by 
[ popular? ] request!) 


Dewey Carter Rak bed showed us mo- 
tion pictures taken in New Orleans while his 
wife was with him; how about the ones he 
took on Burgundy Street when she was not 
along? 

e 
Dave Friday [Cocker] still runs Elean- 
or (my. my day) a close second in cov- 
ering territory—Yankeeville one day 

Deep South the a. 


If you have a Perna in dyestuff end, 
— know a@ good salt account that’s avail- 
able. 


. 

Frank Lockman [Lockhart, S. O.] 
president of STA and erstwhile clairvoy- 
ant of the industry knows things about 
your own line that you don’t. Hush- 
mouth stuff, too. 

. 

Must moustaches and goatees be so con- 
spicuous in the dyestuff and chemical busi- 
ness; trademarks, reckon? 

e 

Ed Kempton [springs and things] at 
Gastonia has a new one on tap; make 
him talk. 


7 
Jim Cook [finishing machinery engineer] 
of Charlotte looks on a lawyer. 


ee [Hotel] exchange saw 
anes of train-load of machinery and sup- 
plies last month. Bell boys still mop- 
ping up. 


a 
Time for Ike Wynne [winders] to plan 
that Florida trip. 


Odenheimer [treasurer at Lane in N. 
0.] reports machinery additions. Maybe 
the boys don’t get around often enough. 


How would you go + telephoning a mill 
man after midnight? 
+ 
_No news from the two boys in Wood- 
side Bldg. at Greenville. Must be busy 
passing out war orders—ours come 
from home. 





. 
Turk Terrell wore his Willkie tie but 
wouldn’t leave the office. 
. 


Rip Wear tells us he’s one starch 
salesman leading such an exemplary life 
we can’t get anything on him for this 
column—but the lady typing this for 
printer calls him atone. 


Jimmy Sorrells ateteensi? doesn’t tell 
about his wreck when ladies are around. 


= 
Davis Batson [shuttles] begs that it 
not be announced (yet?). 


— 
Walter Woodward f[shears, folders and 
such] home with headache during World 
Series—no radio in -- office. 


Bubber Wilson cate gadgets| ask- 
ing about Ted Forbes’ [Atlanta] Sea 
Island secretary. 

° 
Best wishes for recovery to C. M. Stodg- 
hill [size compounds] who recently was in 


Atlanta’s Georgia Baptist Hospital. 
* 


Did Jim McDougall [dyeing machines] 
get his hoarse voice imitating Scotch bag 
pipes in wee-sma neurs? 


No such thing Pw perpetual motion?’ 
Watch Harry Matthews’ pipe. 
° 


Mike Chauncey [fluorescent lamps] 
passed out cigars in Hotel Charlotte— 
pointed out it was only a sales meeting. 


weaving at Easley Mill No. 2, has been 
made superintendent of the Gossett 
Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 


At the Alabama Mills, K. D. For- 
SyTH has been made superintendent of 
the Aliceville plant and will continue 
his duties as superintendent of the 
Winfield plant also. H. B. PRice is su- 
perintendent of the Dadeville unit, suc- 
ceeding W. E. WILLIAMS. 


lI’. Frep BeELL has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Victoria Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., and JOHN 
RoppEy has been named as his suc- 
cessor. 


K. P. Lewis, president and treasurer 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
with plants in North Carolina, was re- 
cently tendered a testimonial dinner, 
after having served 40 years with the 
organization. 


J. H. Ropspins, formerly connected 
with the Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C., and who a short time ago be- 
came associated with the Gaffney 
(S.C.) Manufacturing Company as 
overseer of spinning, has been promot- 
ed to assistant superintendent of this 
plant, 


Obituary 


GEORGE F. EARNSHAW, former presi- 
dent of the Earnshaw Knitting Com- 
pany, Newton, Mass., passed away re- 
cently at Ocean Point, Maine at the 
age of 70. 


STEPHEN H. CROWLEY, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Lewiston, Me., di- 
vision of Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, passed away September 14 
at the age of 58. 


CLIFFoRD C. VAN BUSKIRK, manager 
of the New York City bulk sales office 
of Corn Products Sales Company, 
passed away October 5. 


ANGUS M. LANDER, 77, pioneer textile 
executive of Pelzer, S. C., passed away 
during September. At an early age he 
became associated with CAPTAIN ELLI- 
son A. SMYTH in the organization of 
the Pelzer Manufacturing Company. 


BENJAMIN G. SLAUGHTER, 59, former 
president of the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, passed away the middle of 
September as the result of a heart at- 
tack. 


JOHN CowAN HUGHES, well known in 
the cotton textile market, passed away 
at the age of 82 following a heart at- 
tack, 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


Portetle 


WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL “LS” 


WOOL WARPS...TIED IN AT vu LOOM 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


The upper picture shows 
the Model “lS” Warp 
Tying Machine in action 
on a “bite”, or portion, 
of a wool warp. In the 
lower picture, the bite has 
been completely tied and 
is about to be cast off. 
Note the next bites separ- 
ated, ready to be put in 
the machine, which is fully 
portable and operates in 
the narrow alley directly 
behind the loom. 
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In the American system of mass 
production industry has developed 
methods to insure that products will 
be uniform. 


Here at Sonoco, at vital intervals 
along the production line—points-of- 
control are maintained to guarantee 
absolute and rigid regulation of uni- 
formity and quality in every product. 


Raw matekials are first subject to 
careful laboratory checks. At inter- 
vals, inspections fer flaws and for di- 
mensional accuracy are-made, Finat 
products are carefully tested under 
conditions similar to actual use. 


This is the system of your depend- 
able source of supply. 








BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 





ONT. SC. CONN. 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer"™ finds the sunshine of living. 








THIS IS the fourth installment of a discussion by Old- 

Timer, with his friend, Jim, on the necessity of some 
sort of system in the purchasing and use of mill supplies 
and equipment, and accurate records of their life. 

It will be helpful to read the three installments that 
have already appeared: page 67, August issue; page 95, Sep- 
tember issue; and page 129, October issue—for the discus- 
sion is continuing, and the October installment gives the 
details of the procedure recommended in the present in- 
stallment. 


(Since this article is written in conversational style, 

it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 

regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part in the con- 

versation, while those in italics represent J1m’s part.) 

Now then, JIM, you see how simply the system 
may be applied to loom pickers. You cannot, how- 
ever, use the steel dies to stamp dates on loom pickers, 
but if you care to go to the trouble or ‘find the infor- 
mation will justify the trouble, you can put dates on 
pickers with a pen and ink, and, just for your infor- 
mation, this very system of putting the date on loom 
pickers with ink and also keeping the record to show 
the average life of loom pickers expressed in loom 
hours caused us to make arrangements with a picker 
manufacturer to use belting stock to make our pickers 
out of, instead of using the scrap leather stock that 
some loom pickers are made of. 

As we built up our record on loom pickers we soon 
found out that the cheap picker was the most costly 
in the long run. To prove this to our own satisfac- 
tion, we enlisted the services of our weavers in the 
problem of loom stoppage on account of the failure of 
any loom supply by placing a card on each loom with 
the list of supplies on it which caused most loom stop- 
pages, with a blank space opposite each item so that 
the time the loom stopped for the failure of this item 
of supply could be filled in by the weaver and the 
time the loom was started up after the worn-out item 
of supply had been replaced was filled in by the sec- 
tion man. This system soon taught us that the few 
cents a good picker cost over the cheap picker was 
money well spent. 


YS TEM (Continued—Part 4) 


“Economy is the wise expenditure of your firm’s 
money.” 

Then, to carry the experiment still further, we con- 
tracted with a picker manufacturer to use leather belt- 
ing stock, which we purchased, to make our pickers of. 
We believe the average mill man, overseer or superin- 
tendent or manager, and the purchasing agent, if any, 
would really be surprised to know how few cents 
per picker these pickers made of belting stock cost us, 
over the price of the best regular pickers we could 
buy. For example, suppose a good picker costs you 12 
cents each and the very best picker you can buy costs 
15 cents or even 18 cents each, although that is a tre- 
mendous increase when expressed in percentage—the 
idea of paying 50 per cent more for a picker—but the 
average buyer loses sight of the fact that in the 18- 
cent picker you still have 12 cents tied up in the 
cheaper picker and that 6 cents is the figure to take 
into consideration instead of 18 cents. Had you ever 
thought about the cost of a supply item that way? 
Anyway, the final proof of all these questions is found 
in the cost per loom hour of any item of supply. Mat- 
ters not what any salesman says—matters not what 
any overseer or superintendent or section man says— 
matters not what you believe in your own mind or 
what some past experience has proven to you beyond 
any doubt—the system of cost per loom hour is final, 
regardless. 

There are some arrangements of purchasing sup- 
plies which this system will not fit in very well with 
and there are some people who will be very much dis- 
appointed, and there are some people who will be very 
much displeased, but to the man who wants honestly 
and conscientiously to earn the salary his firm is pay- 
ing him by the “wise expenditure of his firm’s money” 
and to promote his own reputation as an efficient tex- 
tile manufacturer—well, heck, you answer it. 

Loom strapping, such as jack and harness straps, 
may be easily stamped with the steel dies—date put 
on, and by bringing the worn out or broken strap to 
the supply room when getting a new one—the date 
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taken off, can be entered in the loom strapping record 
book, 

As soon as you determine by the record the aver- 
age life of the harness and jack straps you are using 
you can then experiment with some other strap ma- 


SHUTTLE RECORD 
LOOM 
N° 
| Za 
/} 
% Z 


1940 


4) 
42 


FIG. 1 





terial which is less expensive, or more expensive, as 
your judgment dictates. You understand, of course, 
that the hours the weave room runs between the date 
put on and date taken off give you the loom hours 
which represent the life of the strap. 


And we are taking it for granted that all mills 
have an accurate record of shuttles that each loom 
wears out or breaks. Broken shuttles may be desig- 
nated by simply putting a ring around the date as it 
is recorded in the record. This makes the broken shut- 
tles show up plainly when looking over the record. A 
shuttle record should be so arranged that several years 
of shuttles used may be seen at one time. A blank 
book of most any kind, if large enough, is sufficient 
for this record. (See Fig. 1.) Simply have the num- 
ber of your looms beginning at No. 1 loom and run- 
ning through the total number, at the left-hand side 
of the page and running vertically to the bottom of 
the page. This leaves the balance of the two pages on 
which to insert dates for worn-out or broken shuttles. 

An even longer record may be kept, without having 
to write up a new book by leaving about two lines of 
space between each loom number, something like the 
illustration shown in Fig. 2. 

So, you see, JIM, as you will not have more than 
probably three spaces filled in, on any one loom for a 
year, this shuttle book will last a good many years, 
and you will build up a very valuable record. 


Yeah, OLD-TIMER, I’ve been keeping such a record 
for more than five years, now, and it has been the 
means of reducing the number of shuttles we use con- 
siderably, or, as I see you are about to tell me I should 
say, the record has been the means of increasing the 
shuttle hours— 

That’s correct, JIM, and— 

Before you go any further in explaining this sys- 
tem about supplies—in fact I think you have explained 
enough or made sufficient illustrations for any mill 
man who is interested to adopt the idea to his own 
local conditions—I'd like to ask, especially since you 
have given this system about buying supplies so much 








wmportance, if you consider this system more impor- 
tant than the system you explained some years ago 
about an overseer or superintendent keeping a record 
of his own personal work, or did you call that some 
kind of system too? 


Sure, that is properly referred to as a system, JIM, 
and, frankly, I consider it far the most important sys- 
tem I ever used in a cotton mill because it will actually 
make more money for the firm you are working for 
than the system which we have explained about pur- 
chasing and keeping a record of supplies. Because it 
will increase any overseer’s or superintendent’s effi- 
ciency for keeping up with details; it will improve his 
memory; it will prevent many things happening to a 
man’s job which he would otherwise let slip up on him; 
it will prevent any one process from getting into a 
neglected condition which will show up as an inferior 
product in the cloth room— 

Oh, for goodness sake, OLD-TIMER, you just don’t 
seem to know how to stop when you get started. Do 
you say good morning to a man three or four times, 
or just once, like a sensible man does— 


Well, JIM— 

Well, nothing. That personal system was published 
several years ago, so just answer my question in @ 
reasonable way and stop at that. 

O. K., then, I have already answered it, except to 
give the title, in case any new readers who did not 
have the opportunity of studying that system when 
it was published in the magazine, beginning with Feb- 
ruary 1932 and ending in the June 1934 issue, as a 
series, under the title “The Story of Old-Timer’s 
Methods of Working and Management”. There were 
20 articles in the series. 


(This discussion of System, by Old-Timer and Jim, 
will be concluded in the December issue.) 
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“TECA DLENDS 


REG. U S. PAT. OFF 


the first laundry-approved 















spun rayon fabrics 











Approved as washable by the 





American Institute of Laundering 


All men's and women’s garments of the new washable TECA BLENDS, which | 
are made to approved specifications, will be entitled to the official label, guar- | 
anteeing acceptance of the garments for laundering by any of the 2,200 leading 


commercial laundries comprising the Institute membership. 





For more information about launderable TECA BLENDS, consult A. M. Tenney 
Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York, sales representatives for Tennessee 


| Eastman Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 
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CONOMY fitssnuirnns 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [©] ANN ARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 























This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ~ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— 131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 
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@ An outstanding contribution to better mercerization. Improves fabric qual- by maximum BARIUM ACTIVITY » 
ity by increasing the “degree of mercerization.” Adds to dyeing quality and NUMBERS*... enabling mercer- | 
strength of yarns. Imparts a higher and more uniform luster. Permits operation izers of piece-goods to meet : 


of mercerizing ranges at faster production speeds. Economical too, only small 
quantity needed to give desired results. These, and many other important 
advantages of DYPENOL will add “dollars” to your processing profits. Write * Write for method of determining 
for further information about this important development of Hartex research. BARIUM ACTIVITY NUMBERS 


DYPENOL COMPLETELY ELIMINATES BOILING-OUT OR WETTING-OUT BEFORE MERCERIZATION 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANU FA U its: 2 eee Cate. ® 


1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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aE So: 


Defeet in Pile Fabrie 


THE following question appeared on page 103 of the 


August 1940 issue of COTTON: 


EDITOR COTTON : 

We are making a pile fabric using two warps, and every now 
and then we are troubled with an objectionable place or effect 
that looks something like splashes or light places in the fabric. 
or places resembling fabric that has been wet. The center of this 
splash or defect in the cloth is redder than the other parts of it, 
and the splash seems to taper off or shade like a wet spot on any 
other piece of cloth. The edges of the splotch or splash look 
frosty around the edges. This defect does not run evenly all the 
wee across the cloth fillingwise, but runs rather irregularly filling- 
wise. 

The pile fabric is made using two warps, the bottom beam is 
running 14s and the top beam, where our trouble lies, is run with 
9s yarn. Of course, the bottom warp makes the bottom side of 
the cloth and the top beam makes the top. The top beam runs 
with 36 per cent more warp per yard than the bottom beam and 
the warp from the top beam is fed in with a special roll. 

The goods are beam-dyed with Red F direct dye, using a 40 
fluid starch in the size compound. Our size formula calls for 32 
pounds of starch and 5 per cent soft material. This is mixed cold 
and boiled for 60 minutes. The compound is put in 20 minutes 
before the cooking is finished. 

When we are running our warp on the slasher we can see 
where the ends of the flannel come together on the squeeze rolls, 
but this only shows very little in the goods. We are running this 
on beam-dyed work and as we do not completely dry the beams 
before slashing, we run the damp beam-dyed work over a 7-foot 
cylinder to dry, at the slasher, and the yarn is then run on over 
three drying cylinders on the slasher. In other words, the first 
cylinder at the slasher simply dries the yarn from the beam- 
dyed work and then the yarn passes into the size box, through the 
squeeze rolls, and then over the three cylinders. We use a double 
size box with two 750 pound squeeze rolls, and the size is always 
maintained at the proper level in the size box. 

So far we have been unable to determine just what these 
splashes or defects in this pile fabric are. It occurs to us that 
it might be a slashing trouble, but then it may be loom trouble. 
We are unable to see this defect at the loom while we are looking 
for it, but it invariably turns up in the cloth after we have 
taken it from the loom. It may be on the loom all the time but 
we have yet to be able to catch it. 

Any suggestions as to how we might remedy this trouble will 
be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7097 


The following answers were submitted by mill 
men, some of which requested to see the sample fabric 
before giving an opinion. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

After reading your mill man friend’s comments 
concerning the trouble he is having on his pile fabric, 
I am inclined to believe that his trouble is a loom 
trouble rather than from the slasher. 

These goods are evidently being made with the 
cloth being wound up too tight and pressing against 
the sand roll. This can be remedied some by easing 
up on the tension and thus winding the cloth a little 
slacker, or it can be eliminated entirely by providing 
a take-up roll similar to the one on a C. & K. loom. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that the cloth is 
being wound too tight and is pressing against the 
sand roll. Our friend might find some way to get 
around this other than those suggestions I have of- 
fered, but I am confident that he will find this to be 
the source of his trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7144 


» 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have examined the cloth which you sent and 
would like to offer the following suggestions: 

We think it would be advisable for the mill to run 
these warps as quickly after they are dyed as is prac- 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and al 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not contorm to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


» ° 


tical, In doing this it will prevent as much dripping 
of the water through the beam as possible. If they 
have compressed air we would suggest that they blow 
these beams out and run a small set without drying 
to see if this would not eliminate the trouble. 

We would also suggest that they take some of the 
goods that are already woven which have this defect 
and run them through a tenter through a warm water 
bath. Our dyer stated that they used to have quite a 
bit of this trouble and the way they overcame it was 
to run the cloth through the tenter through a warm 
solution of water. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7145 
+ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the sample of pile cloth sent us, 
we have looked at it closely and none of us recall hav- 
ing seen anything like it before, so whatever I end 
up writing will be theory, and not actual knowledge. 

I do not believe this defect could possibly be caused 
by the loom; it looks to us as though the cloth had 
been wet, from some cause, and did not dry evenly. 
We are taking for granted that the sample is just as 
the cloth comes from the loom without subsequent 
processing, finishing, etc. If this is true, then we feel 
that this trouble is either caused in the dyeing or 
slashing. This direct dye as you know is terrible 
about bleeding and under certain circumstances mi- 
grating from one spot to another. We have had a 
great deal of trouble with direct dyes when we tried 
to starch them. In fact the laundry said that the 
starching was done at a very low temperature, but 
even so the fabric was completely ruined. There was 
no resemblance, though, in our fabric after starching 
to the defect in this sample. We realize, too, that 
dyeing done in most mills is by far better than ours 
and would probably stand a much higher temperature 
in the starching process. 

The following things were suggested: The beam 
not having dried completely before slashing might re- 
sult in the yarn taking up different amounts of 
starch while being slashed, which would allow it to 
dry unevenly. Varying speeds on the slasher. The 
beam, before slashing, being left to lie on the floor any 
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great length of time in a wet condition would allow 
the dye to migrate or run to the bottom of the beam. 
This, to me, seems to be a logical cause of this trouble. 
If for any reason the squeeze rolls on the slasher were 
not concentric, not especially in the sense of blanket 
lap, but due to flat places on the roll, and the weight 
was not evenly distributed, it seems logical to conclude 
that different amounts of starch would be left on the 
yarn and it would not dry evenly. 

It is possible for the squeeze roll not to be of the 
same diameter across the entire width of the roll. This 
is also true of the size roll if it has ever been ma- 
chined down. Either of these two things would not 
allow the yarn to have the same bite from the rolls. 
This should show up on the slasher as slack yarn on 
part of the sheet of yarn passing through the ma- 
chine. , 

You note that I am trying to keep out of a hole. 
I’m guessing with all my might, which is about all 
that I can say for these reasons that I am advancing. 
This slackness or varying tension may be so slight as 
not to be noticeable on the slasher, but I do believe it 
would affect the amount of starch that went on the 
yarn. Uneven dye beams, high and low places on the 
beam, should give about the same slackness. If the 
delivery roll is built up evenly with cloth on the front 
of the slasher it would vary the tension on the sheet 
of yarn, holding some of the yarn closer to the cylin- 
der and causing it to dry more or less as the case may 
be. This would be especially true on non-positively- 
driven cylinders. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7146 
* 


THE following discussion is for a problem submit- 

ted (with sample) by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7097”, 
on page 103 of the August 1940 issue, who is having 
trouble with running his pile fabric. 

Problem: Light places in direct dyed pile fabric 
evident after goods are taken from the loom. Ground 
warp 14s beam dyed with direct Red F. Pile warp 9s 
beam dyed direct Red F. 

It is extremely difficult to solve this type prob- 
lem with a “to the point” answer without observing 
existing processing in the plant first hand. Since 
this type of defect has been traced from a number 
of sources it wouldn’t be wise to offer a single so- 
lution, but rather discuss the possible contributing 
factors in a general discussion. By following through 
the plant and making the necessary observations the 
trouble should be easily located and remedied. 

Dyeing: Many blotchy and uneven dyeings can 
come out of the dye house and go without notice un- 
til the goods are inspected for shipment. Direct dye- 
baths should contain an adequate percentage of a 
suitable wetting agent in order that they penetrate 
and level properly. Cotton yarns in some cases are 
boiled (scoured), or boiled and bleached before dye- 
ing, but in a number of cases are grey dyed for low 
priced goods, or under the strain of competitive 
pressure. 

The percentage wetting agent required should be 
determined by making up one liter of the dye-bath, 
adjusting to the temperature that a plant batch 
would be started and adding sufficient wetting ag- 


ent to bring about instant wetting of the yarn in 
question. A skein of yarn should be reeled for the 
wetting out test of sufficient weight to bring about 
the same ratio of yarn to liquor as would be met 
with in the plant operation. Fresh baths and skeins 
must be at hand until the correct percentage is de- 
termined. 

If the dye penetrates properly and customary dye- 
ing procedure is followed level shades will follow. 
Heavy shades should be rinsed properly to eliminate 
surplus dye on the surface. After dyeing and rins- 
ing a sample of yarn should not bleed when im- 
mersed and churned in water at room temperature, 
or considerably higher depending upon the wash 
fastness of the dye in question. 

Pre-drying: Pre-drying of beam direct dyed warps 
prior to entering the size box can be done satisfac- 
torily by passing the composite warp through an en- 
closure provided with hot air in circulation. This 
type of drying allows the entire surface of the yarn 
to dry uniformly and there is no dye migration. Com- 
posite direct dyed warps, partially or totally dried on 
a single cylinder have been known to give two dis- 
tinct shades. The dye migrates toward the heated 
surface giving a deeper shade thereby leaving the ex- 
posed surface correspondingly lighter. Uneven, or 
dented cylinders bring about further complications 
and blotchy effects. If cylinder drying is preferred 
it is best to use them in pairs and assuming the yarn 
as a fabric give equal drying to face and back. The 
Same steam pressure should be applied to each pair 
of the cylinders contacted first. All cylinders should 
be free of dents and kept in such condition. The re- 
moval of condensate should be properly taken care 
of with buckets, or siphons before the traps. 

Slashing: The yarn should be adequately, but not 
overly immersed in the size box. The size solution 
in most cases is at a temperature much higher than 
would be recommended for processing without color 
bleeding, hence the minimum immersion is prefer- 
able. The squeeze rolls should be covered with 
seamless felt jackets for the elimination of lap 
marks. An alternate covering consists in having 
flanged rolls and spooling a cushion on same with 
wool yarn. The latter method is common practice 
in a number of mills. Conventional slasher cloth 
jackets are not desirable for this work and with the 
most trim job their contribution is very pronounced 
in the goods. 

The drying cylinders should be smooth and free 
of dents so that the yarn is dried uniformly. Large 
dents leave wet areas and bring about dye migration. 
The hood covering the cylinders should be examined 
carefully to see that all moisture from drying is re- 
moved. Condensed water dropping on the yarn dur- 
ing drying frequently causes spotty goods. 

With a pre-drying and slashing set-up the unit 
should progress at a uniform speed as is practical. 
Slow speed means that more water is evaporated be- 
fore entering the size box and consequently more 
size is consumed. Higher speeds less pre-drying and 
less size consumed. Uniformity is essential, for vary- 
ing percentages of size bring about a difference in 
handle and appearance of the woven goods. 
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Sizing Mixtures: The pile warp should be sized 
with the least amount of starch possible to produce 
desirable weaving. A heavy starch should not be 
used. With corn starch not heavier than a 50 fluidi- 
ty and preferably a chlorinated modification that 
provides the maximum in clarity of film and slow 
congealing properties. Tapioca, potato, or sweet po- 
tato would be desirable if thinned with an enzymic 
agent. In every case the resultant size mixture 
should be “water thin” to allow complete penetra- 
tion, thereby minimizing the tendency to mask the 
color with a surplus starch film. Any good soften- 
ing agent that disperses itself uniformly can be used. 
An emulsified tallow is desirable in thin sizings, pro- 
viding one can be selected that does not bring about 
detergent action in the size box to cause bleeding of 
color. All size mixtures should be brought to a boil 
in thirty minutes and boiled one hour. The soften- 
ing agent may be added prior to the final thirty min- 
utes of the boiling period. 

Behavior of Starch Films: Resultant starch films 
are usually opaque, or clear depending upon the base 
starch used as well as the modification. Most corn 
starches regardless of their modification produce 
films with varying degrees of opacity. Potato and 
tapioca properly modified produce extremely clear 
films. Starch films remain plastic so long as they 
are exposed to an atmosphere containing adequate 
moisture. Usually plastic films become progressive- 
ly more brittle at humidities below seventy per cent. 
Any starch film void of plasticity can be reduced to 
a white powder, even though the film was consid- 
ered water clear at the start. A thin sheet of glass 
would behave in the same manner. 

Gray, or “Scratchy” Goods: Sized yarn coming 
from the slasher with six to seven per cent moisture 
provides ample moisture for a flexible film and dur- 
ing weaving flexibility is maintained with the hu- 
midification system. Graying, or “scratchy” colored 
goods usually make their appearance after leaving 
the weave room. If the outer humidity is high there 
is no evidence of such defects, for the film remains 
plastic. Low humidities as prevail on dry summer 
days bring about a rapid drop in film moisture and 
a brittle film. If goods are dry processed such as 
brushing, winding, etc., often irregular pressures ex- 
isting between feed rolls cause film bruises and 
scratches resulting in light or scraped effects. This 
type defect can easily be recognized by steaming the 
fabric and ironing for they will disappear. On the 
type fabric as in question to produce such an effect 
place a sample face down on a table and draw the 
thumb nail against the back with reasonable pres- 
sure. If the fabric has been exposed at low humidi- 
ty for a time there will be a light streak across the 
face. Various effects can be produced by passing 
the fabric between hard rolls that are not smooth 
on the surface. 

Some of these tendencies can be minimized with 
the incorporation of a small amount of glycerine in 
the size formula. A pint to a quart to a full mixture 
is usually sufficient, acting as a plasticizer and hy- 
groscopic to reduce film brittleness. Sometimes it 
that are used in making the dyeing. This adds color 
is wise to tint the sizing mixture with the same colors 


to the starch and even though powdered it is more 
the color of the yarn. 

Finally all dry processing machinery should be 
examined with respect to smoothness of rolls. The 
rolls, if hard and rough, should be smoothed down in 
a lathe and covered with a soft felt covering. Pre- 
ferably goods of this type should be handled in cloth 
rooms provided with artificial humidity approaching 
closely weave room conditions. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7160 





Part of Card 
Controlling Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7045” who 
has asked on page 114 of the June 1940 issue of 
COTTON, “what part of the cotton card controls the 
amount of strips taken out by the top flats?” 

The stripping plate (sometimes called the percent- 
age plate) governs the amount of strips removed; 
that is, the setting of this plate controls the amount 
of strips ... the farther away it is set from the cyl- 
inder the greater the amount of strips will be made. 
Therefore a wide setting will give heavy strips. This 
setting is varied to give the desired amount of strips; 
on some cards a .027-inch setting will give the proper 
amount while other cards in the same room may re- 
auire .030-inch or .034-inch. 

There is a limit as to how far this plate can be set; 
if it is set too far away the stock will curl up and 
produce a web with strings of cotton resembling pieces 
of roving. On the other hand, it can be set up too 
close and will not produce any strips at all. 

After it has been decided what amount of strips 
will be removed, a good way to check on this is to 
take a lap, weigh it carefully, clean the card out by 
stripping the cylinder and let all stock run out be- 
fore relapping. Then when the lap is out, weigh the 
sliver produced and the strips also, and it is easy to 
figure the percentage of strips from this. All white 
waste should be kept also and figured in. 

After the card gets filled up, after about 10 min- 
utes run, take about 20 of the strips for the fuil length 
of the flats and weigh them on grain scales (the more 
weighed the better the average). Then take one card 
at a time, being careful to let it fill up as nearly alike 
the first as possible and weigh strips from each. The 
stripping plate can then be set to give the standard 
percentage of strips. If all cards are not set alike as 
to percentage of strips removed there will be much 
uneven work. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7147 
> 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I notice in the June issue of COTTON a question as 
to what part of the card controls the amount of strips 
taken out by the top flats. The most common method 
of controlling the amount of strips taken out is by 
changing the setting of the front plate. To get more 
strips the front plate is backed off and to get less 
strips the front plate is set closer. 
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All the settings on a card except the front plate 
start with a more open setting and, moving with the 
direction of motion of the cylinder, they are closed 
up. For example, the mote knives are usually set .012 
and .010-inch, .010 and .007-inch, or .007 and .005- 
inch, the back plate at the bottom to a .029-inch, and 
the back plate at the top to a .022-inch, the flats at the 
back to a .010-inch and at the front to a .009-inch, and 
the bottom screen in front to 14-inch, middle to .064- 
inch, and back to .017-inch. 

The reason for this is that as the cylinder revolves 
it creates a draft of air and these settings tend to 
make the air follow the cylinder. By setting the front 
plate closer at the top and wider at the bottom this 
current of air is broken and turned out, and it tends 
to carry the cotton with it. This cotton is known as 
strips. | 
The closer the front plate is set the more this cot- 
ton is held against the cylinder, and the less chance it 
has of escaping as strips. 

Another way of controlling the strips is by chang- 
ing the speed of the flats. To get more strips, speed 
up the flats, and to get less strips, slow down the 


flats. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7148 


Setting Pick on 


THERE is a new rule for setting the pick on the “X 

Family” of looms, according to the August 1940 
issue of Cotton Chats, published by Draper Corpora- 
tion, Hopedale, Mass. The new rule sets up the dis- 
tance of the reed from the fell of the cloth as the 
guide for timing the start of the pick. 

As a service to the industry and to those men not 
receiving Cotton Chats, the instructions and comments 
as given by Draper Corporation are reproduced as fol- 
lows: 

The common practice has been to set the pick on 
the top center of the crank shaft. It was a convenient 
rule as looms were once built. Actually the position 
of the crank has nothing to do with the timing of the 
pick. 

Mill complaints of picking troubles on some of the 
early X Model looms started our research that proved 
the fallacy of the old rule. 

Investigation proved that nearly all of the picking 
troubles and many shuttle troubles in mills starting 
up high speed looms were caused by the rule to set the 
pick on the top center. 

Timing the Pick. The time to start the pick is 
when the shed is open just enough to let the shuttle 
enter without undue strain on the yarn. 

The power applied should take the shuttle out just 
as the closing shed clamps down on it—but without 
damage to the selvage threads. 

The position of the lay determines the size of the 
opening of the shed—when the opening is just enough 
to permit the shuttle to enter. 

On our E Model looms it just happened that the 
top center of the crank coincided with a position of 
the lay that gave a suitable opening in the shed. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7045”, one might 
say that the front knife plate controls the amount of 
strips released by each individual flat. A wider set- 
ting will increase the amount of strips. The speed of 
the flats controls the total amount of strips removed. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7045” should try this: remove 
the stripping stick and set the plate at .012-inch. Start 
the card and let the stripping fall on the doffer bon- 
net (if there are any strips coming out). Now if there 
is no stripping coming out, speed the flats as fast as 
possible and there will still be no strippings. 

Next set the plate at .022-inch and start the card. 
There will be some strippings but not enough so that 
the strips will hold together. Then set the plate at 
.032-inch and the chances are the strips will hold to- 
gether by a few strands of cotton between each strip. 
The test may be carried even further by setting the 
plate wider if one wishes. 

Then if the carder thinks that not enough strips 
are being removed, speed up the flats. If the worm 
driving the flats gear is a single one, replace it with 
a double worm, or even a larger flat driving pulley 
may be put on the cylinder shaft. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7149 


A-Family Looms 


X Family looms have the pitman point on the 
sword lower than on the older looms, bringing the lay 
farther back when the crank is on top center. 

Picking on top center on these looms gives a late 
pick, requiring extra power and speeding up the 
shuttle. 

Either extra picking power or extra shuttle speed 
causes many troubles on high speed looms. 

From the Fell of the Cloth to the Reed. How we 
found the true position of the lay when the shed is 
right for the shuttle to enter is worth telling. 

Using the stroboscope in our dark room we 
watched the shuttle entering and leaving the shed with 
various starting times for the pick. When we found 
the proper shed conditions, we measured the distance 
from the fell of the cloth to the reed. This gave us a 
standard for setting the pick on other looms of the 
same model, speed and weaving conditions. 

At the recommended speeds on our several high 
speed models the distance varied from 2% to 2% 
inches. 

It will be less when the loom is run at unusually 
high speed—sometimes as little as 1% inches. 

It will be slightly less if the harness cams give a 
shed relatively large for the shuttle; a little more if 
the shed is rather small for the shuttle. 

On Heavy Goods. On goods with a pronounced 
bump in the beat-up, it was necessary under the old 
rule to set the pick later because the fell of the cloth 
was nearer the reed. 

The new setting automatically takes care of this 
because the setting is from the fell of the cloth. 

The New Rule. To set the pick on X Family high 
speed looms, the distance from the reed to the fell of 
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the cloth should be as follows: 

21% inches on X and XL Models at normal speeds. 

23% inches on XD and XK Models up to 180 picks 
per minute; 24g at over 180. 

With the lay in this position, set pick cam, pick 
ball and lug straps as usual for starting the pick. Be 
sure the cam and hub are tight and that when set for 
the start of the pick there is no play in the parts. Set 
pick arms and power strap according to our Instruc- 
tion Sheet No. 518. 

At recommended loom speeds and a normal shed, 
this setting of pick motion parts will give the proper 
power for driving the shuttle. 

Under the old rule, top center was the start from 
which you made any needed adjustments. 

If you need adjustments on high speed looms, start 
with the figures given. When you find the setting you 
desire, measure the distance from the reed to the fell 
of the cloth. 

In any adjustments, increase the power of the pick 
only as a last resort. Watch the selvage threads to be 
sure the shuttle enters and leaves the shed cleanly. 





Take Part in the 
Diseussion Meeting 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I can recall in the days gone by in the textile 
industry that if a man got hold of a new idea he 
would tuck it under his wings and not let anyone 
else know about it, hoping at the time that his idea 
would put the other fellow out of business. For the 
most part those days are gone forever, thank good- 
ness; but so long as the mill men of the industry did 
not exchange ideas the textile industry was at a 
standstill. 

The only way for the textile industry to make 
progress, and one of the most important ways that 
it did make progress was through the exchange of 
ideas at the discussion meetings attended by the 
overseers and superintendents of the country. It 
was here that they could get together and discuss 
their mutual problems. 

No one man knows it all about this game of run- 
ning a textile plant and the man that thinks he knows 
everything is due for a fall. We can learn many 
things from our fellow mill men at the discussion 
meetings, and we can learn many things from the 
operatives in the plant. I once heard a superintend- 
ent say that if something was going on in his spin- 
ning room that he didn’t know about, he would watch 
the doffers awhile and would find out. 

I know there is a limit to the information that 
we can impart, and we don’t want to be peddlers 
about what we know—I am sure there are times that 
we should be careful in expressing our views, but 
when it comes to some point in manufacturing I think 
we can attend and take part in the discussion meet- 
ings. I am sure that the men that have meant most 
to industries are those that have been unselfish in 
giving out information and in expressing their own 
views. 


I am sorry to see some groups come to the dis- 
cussion meetings to get all they can without giving 
out anything in return. It would be the smart thing 
to realize that we don’t have many secrets and that 
the other fellow might be able to help us out con- 
siderably if we would only tell our own experiences 
in the mill. 

I am a firm believer in “united we stand and 
divided we fall.” If we all will take a larger part in 
the discussion meetings, giving what information we 
can, we will all certainly take more home with us. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7152 





Comb Box Lubrieation 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am not on the defensive, but the evidences are 
that I did a superficial job in answering the “Comb 
Box Lubrication” questions as submitted by “CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6826” in the May 1938 issue of COTTON, 
a summary of the various answers and further com- 
ment on which appeared on page 108 of the May 1940 
issue. 

His questions were somewhat general in their 
application, and in the running of several tests, I 
tried to give answers that would cover most of the 
information I had gained, as well as to be as inter- 
esting as possible, thus the reason for the superficia! 
effect. However, in this instance I shall try to clari- 
fy those questions so answered to the satisfaction of 
my fellow “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6826” as well as other 
readers that might be interested; that is if the editors 
are not opposed to a few more words added to the 
5000 that have already been published. 

Answering Question No. 1, [“‘What is the minimum, 
average and maximum speed of the comb box pul- 
leys?”?| Our comb boxes have a combination of pul- 
leys; when running the cylinder 168 r.p.m. we run 
1800 r.p.m. on comb box pulleys, with the variation I 
mentioned in the original answer [20 per cent]. It is 
quite evident that every card cylinder belt is not of 
the same tautness, the same frictional clinging sur- 
face, the same condition of cylinder bearings, arches 
with the same distances from the cylinder ends, which 
determines high and low speed of cylinders, or even 
the comb and cylinder bands the same diameter, and 
lastly the running condition of the comb box itself 
may be lacking in freedom of revolving to what it 
should be. New bands do pull much better than those 
that have run for some time, and then older the longer 
they become; most cylinder bands outwear two to three 
comb bands. 

Question 2, [“‘What is the difference between the 
temperature of the comb box and the room in which 
it is running?’’] Tests made and supervised by my- 
self were on two different kinds of oils, in two dif- 
ferent mills. On one I can say definitely that the out- 
side temperature was ranging from 90 to 100 degrees, 
comb boxes averaging 132 degrees. This temperature 
was determined by placing the bulb of the thermome- 
ter into the opening of the overflow gauge for one 
full minute. This was allowed to cool considerably 
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before being placed into the next comb box for record- 
ing the existing temperature. 

On the other method, which I still think superficial 
or inaccurate, I merely had a research man to record 
the figures as they were, studied them a small amount, 
and turned in the report. 

My reason for stating the method inaccurate was 
the instrument devised and used. It consisted of a ring 
being made to fit within the top opening of the comb 
boxes, and the thermometer soldered onto this ring, 
having the bulb suspended about one-half inch about 
the top of the setscrew in the fork, and the only oil 
ever touching the bulb was that thrown by the eccen- 
tric motion upward to it for contact. Very little oil 
ever touched the bulb, and the oil that did was natural- 
ly cooled a small amount ere it reached the bulb it- 
self. Time allowed to each box was 90‘seconds; it had 
a variation of 10 to 15 degrees above room tempera- 
ture. The oil used was a blended or compounded oi! 
with a soap base. 

Question 5, r“What type oil gives best results; 
light or heavy, compound or straight run?”] We were 
using 70 viscosity straight run residum oil. However, 
in later experiments, I have found that oil of some 
55 to 60 viscosity contains less solid matter, and the 
boxes hold up in better mechanical condition. 

Color of oil may mean anything or nothing. When 
the better grades leave the refinery much of it is al- 
most as clear as water, the majority having a yellow- 
ish cast, and takes color from the containers that it is 
shipped in, as many of these barrels or drums are used 
over and over again, and merely rebranded for the 
oil that is put into them. No harm done, however, if 
the next filling of oil is of the same bases as the orig- 
inal ones were. 

In my original answer to Question 5 I mentioned 
a compounded oil with a 20 per cent petrolatum base— 
which is petroleum jelly—that I favored above any I 
ever used. This special oil had properties that stood 
up, and also the condition of the comb boxes remained 
in extraordinary good condition without sludge, and 
clogged up oil grooves, etc. The test was experimental, 
as I stated, for a period of six months. 

Peculiarly, the oil manufacturer made up enough 
to run the 48 cards for a period of six months as we 
requested, then when we asked for this special oil in 
barrel lots they were not able to duplicate it, or at 
least the so called duplicated oil lacked the properties 
as the original sample. 

Regarding compounded oils, which I believe are 
better for certain purposes than others—there should 
enter into this term more than a mere name. 

Compounded or blended oils may contain mineral 
oils, vegetable oils, animal fats, either virgin or ran- 
cid, and even soap, certain minerals, alkalies, paste or 
even some may have some glue as far as we know. 
Then further if any of our readers have gone into 
their oil matter in a searching manner, using a micro- 
scopic test with a slide, solids are often present. What 
these are the ordinary layman does not have equip- 
ment to ascertain. Some of the oil companies have 
analyzed a competitor’s product, giving all the infor- 
mation of its content, but were not quite so free with 
their own. So we have to remain in the dark unless 
we are able to get the management to have a testing 


laboratory to break down the analyses to the smallest 
percentages of contents. The best solution that I 
know is to trade with a reputable manufacturer. 


Room temperatures—which I hope will soon be off- 
set with air conditioning as standard equipment, the 
card room being the last of the departments in those 
mills already having it to get it, but needs it equally 
as much as any other—I feel have much to do with the 
results of oils, and speeds and mechanical condition. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6838 





“Wash’’ on Researeh 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The readers of this department know that as a 
rule I do not entirely agree with most contributors. 
However, at my age, I have experienced many in- 
stances of being obliged, by more experience and by 
better information, to change opinions which I once 
thought perfect. The older we grow the more likely 
we are to doubt our own judgment and to pay more 
respect to the judgment of others. So I was right 
when I asked the question* “Does it pay to have a re- 
search department?” 

I have not changed my mind. 

Look up the July 1938 issue of CoTTON, page 93, 
and here you will find an article from the pen of 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6741”. He gives me the title of 
S.S.E. (meaning Super Speeder Engineer), which I 
accept with thanks. Folks that have titles do things; 
folks that have not just chin. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6741” confesses that he is a re- 
search fellow. Here are three questions that should 
be asked concerning every man doing research work: 
“What did he do?” “Was it worth doing?” “What 
did he achieve?” 

Let me state here that I believe in a textile re- 
search department, such as the Textile Foundation 
and the United States Institute for Textile Research, 
Inc. We need no other in any of our individual cotton 
mills because any new discovery is passed on to us. 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6741” is wrong when he states 
“WASH” is reaching for new conquests in the field of 
research. “WASH” was a research fellow years ago, 
and I compare the research department to that of the 
efficiency engineer. It was in the early 1890’s that we 
first heard of the efficiency engineer, and, like the 
research department, they made a lot of trouble for 
the superintendent and overseers, the same as the re- 
search department is now doing in some mills. They 
insisted that others do what they could not do them- 
selves. You hear very little of the efficiency engineer 
now and I am dead sure that the research department 
will die the same natural death. 

A salesman told me that he witnessed a fire in the 
picker room of a mill that has a research department. 
After the fire was extinguished it was found that the 
solder on the screen cages had melted and had to be 
sent to the machine shop for repairs. Why did the 





*July 1937 “Cotton”, page 95. Other discussions on this sub- 
ject appeared in the following issues: Sept. 37 page 105; Nov. 
*387 page 98 Mar. ’38 page 95; Oct. ’'38 page 166; Jan. '39 page 
87 Feb. ’39 page 128; and June '89 page 106. 
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Stop Bearing Wear 
Get Even Card Sliver 


Dripping, leaking oil won't stay 





in bearings, so cannot prevent 
wear. This shortly destroys 
bearing fit and ruins card setting. 


Even sliver is impossible then. 


NON-FLUID OIL, drip-less and 


waste-less, stays in bearings until 
entirely consumed. Dependable 
lubrication preserves card set- 
tings, assuring even sliver. Lu- 
bricant cost is much less, for 


NON-FLUID OIL outlasts oil 3 


to 5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ““Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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RAYON 
OILS 


for 


SIZING 


and 


SOAKING 


RAYLUBRIC 31 


A soluble oil for Filament Rayon 
and Acetate sizing and soaking, 
readily miscible with gelatin 
solutions. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE AC 


A complete size mixture, for Rayon 
and Acetate warps, embodying 
binder, softener, penetrant and 
preservative. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE SR 


A sizing compound used with gum 
for spun rayon and mixtures of 
spun rayon with other fibres. 
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solder melt? I bet the research department in the 
mill in question does not know. 

This was caused by the picker being stopped im- 
mediately when the fire was discovered and the stock 
around the cages created such a hot blaze that it 
melted the solder, and of course there was much ex- 
pense and loss in production. 

When I was in the research department we would 
dope out such things. The moment a fire is noticed 
in a picker the feed should be stopped, the fan belt 
thrown off, and then one should run to the dust room 
to see that it is free of fire. If possible a small hose 
should be used to put out the fire. When the fire is 
out, stop the machine and try to locate the cause of 
the fire. Nine times out of ten if this procedure is 
followed there will be no damage to the picker. 

Can a research department in a cotton mill prove 


that it is worth more than it costs? 
WASH (R. I.) 





Why Certain Size 
Coiler Tube Gears 


Here is an explanation of why 10-inch coiler 
tube gears cannot be used satisfactorily with 
ee ere ae eet ee eee ee eee ee 


AN INQUIRY to the editors of COTTON asked “Why 

is it not possible to use a 10-inch tube gear for 

a 12-inch sliver can?” A mill man has answered this 
as follows: 

This question can probably be best answered by 

sketches showing a 12-inch sliver can and a 10-inch 
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FIG. 1 











tube gear (A, Fig. 1) and a 12-inch sliver can with 
a 12-inch tube gear in its proper position (B, Fig. 1). 

It is assumed that it is a card coiler that the in- 
quirer had reference to. It is also assumed that the 
10-inch and 12-inch coiler tube gears have the same 
number of teeth and are the same pitch, which is true 
with certain makes of cards, and that the gears will 
fit interchangeably into the tube gear plate. 

The dimension Y in Figs. A and B is generally 
known as the “throw” of the tube gear. It must be 
so proportioned that it will lay the sliver close to the 
inside edge of the can and then throw it just far 
enough in the opposite direction beyond the center 
of the can so as to leave a hole to the bottom of the 
can. For this reason, it will be found that the Y 
dimension varies with the size of the can. 


Any attempt, therefore, to use a 10-inch tube gear 
with a 12-inch can would result in the sliver can not 
being properly filled, leaving a space around its in- 
side (see A, in Fig. 1), which the sliver would slide 
into as the can was filling up, becoming more or 
less tangled or snarled, resulting in broken ends at 
the back of the drawing frames. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7159 








Further Causes of 
“Washboard Shuttles” 


Three major sources of this trouble are given 
along with some others, and their remedies . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7033” on page 87 of the March 1940 issue of COTTON, 
in which he asks the cause of wavy or “washboard” 
shuttles, I wish to submit my opinion and experience 
on some of the causes and remedies in the hope of 
aiding him in solving his problem. 

The back of a shuttle will become wavy and re- 
semble a washboard if it does not stay against the 
reed at all times as it goes back and forth through 
the shed. In other words, the shuttle must ride on 
the reed and travel in a straight line as flatly and 
firmly against the reed as it would if a person laid 
the reed flat on a table and pushed the shuttle over 
it with his hand, allowing the shuttle to rest on the 
reed by virtue of its own weight. Also, if the shut- 
tle rises upward from the raceboard the same con- 
dition will result. 

The most outstanding causes of this condition 
may be attributed either to the picking motion, par- 
allel motion, or shedding motion. Given herewith is 
a list of these causes as regards the motion concerned: 


Picking Motion. Loom picking too early. The 
loom should pick on top center so as to start the shut- 





Other discussions of the causes of washboard shuttles have ap- 


pesone this year as follows: April, page 130; May, page 110; and 
ugust, page 110. 
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with PROCTOR METALLIC- 
CLOTHED WORSTED CARD 


The revolutionary Proctor Metallic-Clothed Worsted Cards 
have been in successful mill operation for over seven 
years now and consequently have gone far beyond the 
research and experimental stage. Mill men will tell you 
that these Proctor Machines give them a greater yield, 
increased production, clearer sliver and are entirely free 
from the necessity of stripping fiber because the card is 
so constructed that it strips itself...and that means a 
big saving in time, labor and stripping waste. @ The best 


proof of the important all-around advantages offered by 








this advanced type carding equipment is the fact that 
many mills, after having initial units in operation for 
several years, have installed additional machines. @ The 
Proctor Metallic-Clothed Worsted Card is also adapted 
for handling rayon staple fiber above five deniers. @ Why 
not give us the opportunity to show you what money- 
saving benefits this remarkable carding machine can 


bring to you ? 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Instant 
Wetting Out! 








Y ; 
2 f 'O, 
AN 
. Draves Test 


Shows New Nopco DLN 
wets out instantly! 


Among the many advantages of the New Nopco 
D LN over other wetting out agents is ite quick 
action even at lowest concentrations. Check 
this imposing list for answers to your wetting 
out problems. 

1. Wets out in less than a second according 
to Draves Test. 

2. Wets out in solutions as low as one tenth 
of 1%. 

3. Nopco D L WN can be blended with all 
types of vegetable oils. 

4. Excellent results to be had with Cotton, 
Rayon, Acetate and Rayon-Acetate mix- 
tures. 

5. Exceptional re-wetting out properties ap- 
plicable for Sanforizing and twist-setting 
operations. 

6. Offered at low cost by a reliable manufac- 
turer. 


Nopco D L N can help cut your wetting out 
costs and speed production. Get the facts today. 
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OR many years EXSIZE has been used by a 





large and ever - growing list of finishing 
plants. We are proud of this long record of 
continuous service, because it proves that 


EXSIZE is unsurpassed for the thorough re- 





moval of starch size at low cost. Let EXSIZE 


help solve your problems, too. 


DESIZE with EXSIZE 








Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are available to help 
you with desizing problems. 








PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 


) 
| ow Greenville, S. C. 
| Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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tle across the reed as the crankshaft starts from top 
to back center. At this time the reed is tilted slight- 
ly to the back and the shuttle will tend to lie against 
the reed because of its own weight, and if other 
things are equal, it will be against the reed during 
its entire trip across the lay. If the loom picks be- 
fore the crankshaft reaches top center the shuttle 
will start through the shed before the reed reaches 
this tilted position, thus causing the reed to leave 
the shuttle for a short time. When this happens the 
path of the shuttle is not sraight, allowing it to 
bounce back and forth against the reed all the way 
across. Of course, the remedy is to set the pick cam. 


Parallel Motion. 1. Pickers not parallel. It can 
readily be seen that the path of the shuttle will be 
easily influenced by a picker being too high, too low, 
turned to one side, loose on the stick, or worn out. 
Pickers should be kept in good condition and properly 
paralleled at all times, and if not they will cause a 
lot of damage to shuttles by wearing them out and 
also by throwing them out and busting them. 

2. Loose heel bolt, picker foot, or heel spring 
bolt. 

3. Worn picker foot, parallel tongue, parallel 
block or parallel shoe. These parts, if worn very 
badly, will make it impossible for a fixer to parallel 
a picker correctly and replacement of these will pay 
dividends in a very short time. 


Shedding Motion. 1. Shed not open wide enough. 
This will cause the shuttle to hit the top of the shed 
and prevent it from running straight. 

2. Yarn too high off the raceboard. This will 
cause the shuttle to rise when it enters the shed and 
hence will continue to bounce up and down. 

3. Harness not level. This will give the same 
effect as the previous two, but will affect the path 
of the shuttle only in one direction of its movement. 


Other Causes. 1. Reed cap not holding reed firm- 
ly in reed seat, allowing it to be loose. 

2. Shuttle boxes open too wide at front and 
“pinched in” too closely at back. This will give the 
shuttle a tendency to leave the reed as soon as it 
leaves the box. 


3. Pittman arms loose on eccentric pin worn. 

4. Crankshaft or box worn, 

The parts listed in 3 and 4 should never be al- 
lowed to become worn enough to cause the shuttle 
to be worn. But nevertheless, if they are worn bad- 
ly and have enough lost motion the shuttle will be 
worn. 

Some of the causes listed would alone have a 
great deal of influence on the life and wear of the 
shuttle, even if all other parts of the loom could be 
in perfect condition. While on the other hand some 
of these on the list would have very little effect 
alone, but a combination of three or four could give 
quite a bit of trouble. After all, a number of minor 
causes added together will quite often amount to a 
great deal more than one major cause because the 
minor ones are the hardest to find and the major 
ones will stand out like a sore thumb. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 71438 
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Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. 
not in the industry cannot be 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


80. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 

. Data covering the economical ——— 

of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile industry—A 
=. page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
proper selection, installation and operation of 

i ts, together with charts, showing horse- 
aS rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion all types of hose and rubber covered rol 
used 9 the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


77. Bulletin S 200—TIllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
al and giving charted results of vr tests. 

Pulley Company, Columbus, Indian 


Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
fall ‘of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
cuboet the proper standard drive for any condition. 
al os for the calculation of —— 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
C-11, Dayton, onie” 


110. 3-In-One Oil for industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


116. Arcy—-Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
bofling pear! starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Antt-Friction Bearings as A as 4 te Setnetue. 
Drawing and Twisting Frames— shows 
with d drawings how a ln _ A. of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt. bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
om ae oe = consequence freedom from 


equipment Hyatt Bearings Div., 
Sunaet Meters Sere. ~ N. d. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goeds Catalog— 

40 page catalog giving practical information and 

tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting. 
or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
ear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and con of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile + yg onl in the finishing of textile goods. [It 
contains useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products m.. 5 a Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


i141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
ef pertinent engineering information including ~> 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. |. V. Gear 
a details of this positive variable speed con- 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


a Link- ee Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Idnk-Belt silent chain drive Link-Belt Co., 3807 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


157. o—-? Ing Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Leying 8 and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
urers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 

Chicago, DL 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, I. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joilnts—Bulletin de- 
seribin the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no pac , no Subetestion and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and p The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
Processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, pewer, 

and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
ork and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the wo. num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
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Issue Offer You . 


efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions eations and charts of 
Sonoco products, ineluding bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, #4 
Sonoco Products ‘Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


84. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new references 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 ieasteations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. KE 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


187. The Witdman Single-Head Full-F ashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
henge Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines - 
determine whether new Union Special Machines 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union moaial 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin 8t., Chicago, DL 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
ustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and 
fications are - gag Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 


St., Boston, 
214. Saco- Posen Cotton achi nery—Spinniag—the 


a 56-page nie illustrated with 
valuable 


d other 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8St., Boston, Mass. 


218. Butterworth Electric eae O- tae folder 
describing and illustrating new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This La is built on the 
same ple as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unex ed for fast. accurate guiding. _ We 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fleids— 

page illustrated catalog — with prop- 

A. avallable in modern irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall S8t., ion ‘York Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of ilus- 
trations showing vari 
constructed an 


ete., 
, le Manufacturing Company, Newnan. 
a. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive ilustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland. Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—4 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Bown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and sl » as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American onoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track t 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, ete. 

cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
d and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 

MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, : 


261. The Brown ——— 0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
i cy and controls the moisture content of 

arns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N 


Requests 
handled. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
— of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 

uipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Ine., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


2684. Morton Nickel tron Quick ~ oy Handle 
Gate Vaive—Dllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machine, pipe -. steam 
and water lines, boller blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Roltim & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Pa., also mantu- 
factures Hydrogm Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Gearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet (tllustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought tron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fences 
Association, Bridgeport, 


296. Full-Fashioned Hoslery Manufacture — I[lus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf OU 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, P 


301. Norma-Hoffmann — ~ a — Norms- 
Hoffmann Bearings .. Stamford . 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet Reon Rboads 
_—— leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. KE. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas SBaskete—16 page [Illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepeie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Serubbers—illustrated leaflets deserib- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnel 
floor ——s machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, d. 


311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive [- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. ; 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division. Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


S14. Winding Presets Chart—this useful proe- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring — 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co. den 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page klet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
fllustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
te Textile Processing—40-page LUlustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

$27. Sanferizing Mach!inery—tllustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. L 
This bulletin is available only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 
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CON TINUED FROM PAGE 109 


330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
g specially selected 


g d describin 
tools for all textile mill departments— te—Loom Fixers, 
Spinning Room Firers, etc. Snap-on Tools Corpora- 


S3!. Unbrako B ge te ae ny Hollow Set 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and ——, 
tive mete ¢ of we latest improvement in socket and 
ecrews. This bulletin also feat eatures the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako”’ Socket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


$32. Hard a Flooring—an 8% x 1ll-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show peas prepared for 
the convenience - architects, uilders and others 
sae considering flooring grade SS Saas — 
— Assn., 332 South chigan Ave., - 


alana Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Industry 
—Outlining the applications advantages of ball 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


334. Precision Winding og Silk and Rayon Yarns 
~—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
and rayon yarns sd et 
Box 1605, Providence, R. L noggipens 


335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages, describing 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of indus- 
trial application. Every mechanical cneeneet and 
a agent should have this. Darnell Corp., 

r P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 


337. aaa and Finishing—A pamphiet which will 
give the mill ma. = ee ee ——- i 


erties which oe prenter sizing 
oie ee = =~ Aaa Stein: H & Co., ogg ~ vos York 


338. Thickening Materials for Textile Printia 
Describing materials and methods employed in prep 
aration of oolor thickening so it may be 
thrvuek the modium of the printing machine” cin 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City. : 


340. Notes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a 45- hand- 
book pe valuable data om the Han ok —: 
properties of various s — products, their uses and 
preparation, with much information on th 

of ae Pe ma 

problems. ddress The Hart Products Corp., 
Broadway, New York City. 144g 


relating to construction and performance of 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide wick 
idler pulleys and miscellan aneous — and 

- <n Distributed by all leading textile ma- 
chinery anufacturers and SKF Industries, Ine, 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


346. nt eno ow Modern Elastic T 
Hos iery—descri tustrating equipment 4 
basting and a el attaching wide 
- gt ~— yt Fe ng alestio’ in women’s ho- 
e nion achin 

Franklin 8t., Chiceee. = RD. SEP. Sa 


347. Rhoplex Mecine— Attracts iscuasing 
the outstanding p of - ye, Disper- 
sions with suaguetions fer their application to tez- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloyi Bearing Bronze—D) trated 
booklet telling the complete eer of of Johnson Led Le Ledaloyl 
ao ay , Se Mog 3 os self-lubricated 

e ngs an ushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 


350. Theoretical and Appiled Siik- 
tive 28-page booklet outil fn gel Lo aaa oe 
_~ ae investigations on the soaking, back- 


t Hart 
Snp.. ter Yor oo * 


35!. Wetsit—Leaflet describin Wetsit, thetic 
aromatic compound with eneaiiont surface a re- 
— — 3 gives gonse a out and thor- 

penetration; available three strengths 
Jacques Wolf & Co.. Passaic, NJ. ; 


352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 





“<eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eH eH ee ee ee ee Hr ewe ee ee He oe ew eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


ishing processes. 
LaSall 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
November 1940 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages)...........--.... 
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cation active yw et — for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily tr imparts soft, full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, ; 


353. oe ee describing Luposec, a water- 
proofing agent great stability; soluble = cold 
or warm water = | temperatures; suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf Passaic, N. J. 


nical " discussion of 
tion and controlled air ~~ fh. 

of the textile mill of today. As for , 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


356. Parks Textile Specialtieos—A 14-page bulletin 
the Parks line—Automatic 

Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
d Turbomatic Humidifiers— 


veling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Masa, and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


357. ee Original 
Dressing. active folder 
the Warp siceuien that makes stronger 
w with a maximum breaking strength and a 

on R Products 
Corp., » = York City. 


358. Rhosite ee eo bulletin de- 

bing the Rohm Haas complete line of Urea 
i = for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
&H , Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is e. list of the ee brands 
and a survey of their in the finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., iy Ga. 


362. Leather + ~y Caiculatoer—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt or horse- 
OEE far tach at tant Galina. Ge. SN OO ent free 
en request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia. Pa. 


363. Ferm 769, Condensed Catalog—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 826—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the the “Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the Wor Willcox & 
— opening Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
or ty 


366. Houghte-Size SR—Leafiet describ 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps wW. pro- 
vides high breaking strength, greater elasticity and 
increased weave-room production at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


367. Rayon Oils—Leafiet describing three Houghton 


~~ Warp 
et 


ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


368. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new gur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. E. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


369. Lunkenheimer Catal 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating Devices 


and a table of shipping weights. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the the cotton and rayon fin- 

Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
e St., Chicago, Il. 


371. Aluminum in the Chemical industry — + 
lished Aluminum Company of America. Fifty-tw 


pages. and illustrations covering adaptability of 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


aluminum and aluminum alloys to chemical industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 
= meee, Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
urg a. 


372. Stewart Fences—lDllustrated catalog which tls 

a complete text on the subject of fence for industrial 

po _— Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 
entu . 


373. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. IL. 


374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—Tllustrated book- 
let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
illustrating and dsseribing RL Special 


Tanned Lea ous forms such as 
Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, 
Bumper 8 etc Also describes BOND 


Special Tanned’ Solid Round Leather Belt Flat 
Belting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of ther 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


377. The Morten Tlustrated literature de- 
scribing the Morton 
stock dyeing and bleaching 
horizont revol beam and package 
chine and beam bleaching = the orton ver- 
tical package and roving —" machine. Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 


378. The Victor Circie-D Traveler—Pamphlet de- 
scribing this important advance in traveler ope. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Povidence, R. 


379. Tensometer—Leafiet describing the Tensometer 
—the new handy device for testing the tension in 
nar mo wines and quilling. Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 





380. By 4 and Conversion Table--converting deci- 
mals of millimeters or vice vers Useful to 
knitting . & Skinner Steel. Products Co. be 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


382. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon staple. 
Charles B. Johnson Mach. Works, Paterson, N. J. 


385. Sewing og technica] book- 
lets on high = lock-sti sewing machines for 
all types of wor Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, — ‘york City. 


388. Key Products for Textile Industry—22 
leafiet describ textile specialties used in dyeing. 
leaching, and hing as applied to Southern tex- 
ile —* wy from Southern plants American 
——_ © : ene Corp., 822 West Morehead S8t., 


co 





389. Fibre ae te with Texspray Compound— 
30 page booklet on treating of cotton or cut staple 
fibers —_ Tex Texspray Compound including the advan- 
tages and opment of fiber conditioning. The 
Texas Co., 135 EB. 42nd 8t., New York City. 


390. Yarn Conditioning and Twist-Setting—Tenesol 
booklet on new conditioning agent for textile yarns. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


391. Repair Parts for Textile Machinery—36 page 
booklet and catalog on replacement parts for opening, 
picking, carding, spinning and twisting machinery. 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Works, Hampton, Ga. 


392. The Mapro Series—34 page book describing the 
use of detergents in general textile mill work. Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


393. The Onyxsans—24 page book describing the 
application of cation active permanent softeners in 
textile processing and finishing plants. Onyx 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


394. Vat Dye Labels—Booklet on labeling for tex- 
tile and apparel fields for both woven and knitted 
goods. — Label Corp., 62 West 14th S8t., 
New York City 

395. SKF Industries Spherical Roller Bearings— 
36 page catalog on bearing applications and selec- 
tion, also time saving computations. SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

396. The rie Application of Metasol (Calgon)— 
handbook with detail information covering the use of 
Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chestnut St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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You can’t tell the difference 


—until you start to 


It is one thing to make a copy of a quality 


product; it is another to make a duplicate that 
will equal the original in performance. 


You can have a part made for a Scott & 
Williams machine that will look exactly like 
the original. But the slightest variation in 
the dimension or in the internal structure of 
the metal may render it unfit for the purpose 
for which it is used. It may cost you far 
beyond whatever price you paid for it—in 
decreased knitting efficiency, more rejects, 
short life operation—and the ultimate re- 
placement with a genuine part. 

Most mills have found that it pays in the 
long run to buy S & W parts for S & W ma- 
chines. They know that all S & W parts are 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS  vecrerstes 


40 WORTH SIRESCT, NEW YORE, BW. FT. 


play it! 


duplicates—made with the same materials, 
by the same methods, with the same equip- 
ment that made the parts in the original ma- 
chine. They know, too, that S & W facilities, 
skill in production and knowledge of knit- 
ting machine operation are unique—the re- 
sult of 75 years of experience. And they 
know that Scott & Williams is responsible 
for the efficient operation of every part it 
makes. 

The Scott & Williams stock of parts is 
complete—you can obtain any part for any 
machine at any time without delay. Most 
orders can be shipped the same day they are 
received. Airmail, phone, telegraph or tele- 
type your rush orders. Teletype is free frow 
our New York and High Point offices. 


Established 1865 
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KNITTING SECTION 


Some Methods Used in Joining 





Full- Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


WITH more than half of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry’s 
estimated 16,000 knitting machines 
ten years old, or older, owners of 
antiquated equipment are today 
finding themselves hard pressed to 
meet the demands of the present 
highly competitive hosiery market. 
The question, therefore, before 
owners of outmoded knitting ma- 
chines is one of necessity: “How 
can we make our obsolete equip- 
ment up-to-date and competitive?” 
That the problem is a grave one 
for some mills there is but little 
doubt, for during recent years 
hundreds of hosiery machines have 
been moved out of high-cost metro- 
politan manufacturing centers to 
spots more geographically favor- 
able to hosiery making. Today, 
scores of small mills have sprung 
up in the hinterlands; mills which 
can be operated at a cost advan- 
tage that cannot be duplicated by 
manufacturers operating the same 
type of equipment in less favor- 
able localities. Coupled to this 
exodus of machinery out into 
small mills, many new mills have 
come into existence, mills which 
have incorporated new high-speed 
equipment, and this helps to fur- 
ther complicate the situation for 
less progressive operators. Know- 
ing full well that unless their 
aged machinery can be made com- 
petitive they will find themselves 
out of the hosiery picture, metro- 
politan mill owners are at the mo- 
ment trying various methods of re- 
vamping their machinery into a 
state of higher productivity. A 
few of these methods of machine 
rehabilitation will be outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 


Experience in Joining Machines 


One of the first-tried methods of 
knitting machine rehabilitation 
was an effort to make three 24- 


section leggers from four 18-sec- 
tion leggers. Although the plan 
in itself seems sound, it must be 
discarded as impractical because 
of the cost involved. Complete 
cost figures are not available at 
this time but in round numbers 
the cost amounted to something 
like $4000 per set of machines for 
this particular project. Add to 
this amount the cost of reneedling 
and resinkering which is necessary 
if the machines are to be operated 
at the higher speeds, and you have 
a general idea of the total cost in- 
volved. Considerable time was 
also lost in getting these machines 
to operate satisfactorily. To date, 
no mills have accepted this meth- 
od of rehabilitation except as an 
experimental venture. 

Another mill, operating 51- 
gauge machines, has attempted to 
join two such units, making a 40- 
section legger out of two 20-sec- 
tion leggers. To complete this 
project, leggers had to be disas- 
sembled and rebuilt side by side 
which involved a considerable ele- 
ment of time. On this particular 
set-up, automatic welt turners 
were installed, worn machine 
parts replaced, shaftings coupled 
together, and motors synchronized. 
This mill has at present four such 
units operating satisfactorily with 
three knitters working on each 
double job (80 sections)and a boy 
topper to top press-offs onto trans- 
fer bars which are used as needed 
on the machines. 

Production on two of these 40 
section units is figured to be 180 
dozen per week and the piece work 
rate is set according to this figure, 
though the machines have not as 
yet been operated at capacity pro- 
duction. Rate of payment to the 
knitters is an innovation in the 


By Caswell Clifton 


knitting trade as the three knitters 
in each aisle pool the week’s pro- 
duction and each get paid one- 
third of the total wages earned. 

Still another mill has been ex- 
perimenting with a 30-section leg- 
ger constructed from one 20-sec- 
tion machine and ten sections from 
another 20-section machine built 
onto it. This method of rehabili- 
tation would produce two 30-sec- 
tion machines from three 20-sec- 
tion machines. Many months 
were consumed in getting one of 
these machines operating to any 
degree of satisfaction and it is 
very doubtful whether the mill in 
question will continue with the 
experiment which it has found 
very costly. 

Some of the technical points in- 
volved in creating this 30-section 
legger are as follows: 

First, one legging machine was 
disassembled and ten of the sec- 
tions erected at one end of anoth- 
er 20-section machine. Shafts 
coupled and pinned, slur-cock slide 
joined by a steel plate which is 
bolted and pinned. A new 2-hp. 
variable speed motor instailed to 
carry the extra load. Four heavy 
balancing cams distributed at dif- 
ferent points on the camshaft to 
help eliminate twist in the shaft 
caused by starting and stopping 
the machine. Heavy double springs 
attached to catch bar, needle bar, 
press and narrowing rollers to 
keep rollers from jumping away 
from cams during high-speed op- 
eration. Two slackers on the reg- 
ulator shaft, same being synchron- 
ized so that they work together. 
Picot attachment in three sections 
instead of the regular two sec- 
tions. Narrowing rods joined by 
overlapping and the whole nar- 
rowing worked off one rack. Three 
rocking cams located near either 
end and in the center of the ma- 
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chine. Shock absorbers put on the 
frictions, and coulier motion arms 
braced to withstand the extra 
strain. Carrier rods joined by 
overlapping and worked off end 
racks. 

In order to make a finer looking 
stocking on this 42-gauge machine, 
the machine was reneedled with 
needles having 48-gauge head and 
shank down to the needle bar, the 
portion of the shank going into the 
needle bar being made to fit the 
42-gauge slot. This means that 
48-gauge needles were working be- 
tween 42-gauge knock-over bits 
and sinkers. The needles were 
constructed so as to make a tight- 
er fabric than possible on the 42- 
gauge needles. After only a few 
months of running however, many 
needles had already worn sharp 
along the beard grooves, which 
caused considerable cutting of 
fabric. 

Operating at 64 courses per min- 
ute, one knitter was able to pro- 
duce seven to eight dozen per day 
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on this 30-section job, but consid- 
erable time was lost each set turn- 
ing welts by hand as the 42-gauge 
welt hooks did not seem to work 
very well with the 48-gauge needle 
heads. Considerable time was also 
lost in picking up drop stitches 
dropped by the picot points, and 
due to carrying excess weight to 
guarantee proper take-off of fab- 
ric, the machine had to be operat- 
ed exceedingly slow in the heel 
narrowing. 

All in all, this seems to be one 
of the most costly of the rehabili- 
tation experiments, and one that 
cannot be termed practical. 

The most likely looking rehabili- 
tation plan at the moment seems 
to be one in which two 20-section 
leggers are to be joined together 
for a cost of something like $100. 
This plan simply involves placing 
one legger upon rollers, moving it 
across the aisle beside another 
legger, coupling up the shafts, syn- 
chronizing the motors, and it is 
ready to operate. Many of the 






larger mills are looking with fa- 
vor upon this plan because their 
machines are so situated in rows 
as to make them easily movable. 

It is further claimed that this 
plan will put the larger mills on 
a competitive basis with smaller 
mills as joining their 20-section 
machines together will consider- 
ably reduce the labor cost per doz- 
en. Rate of payment will be made 
by pooling the production of a 
pair of these leggers between 
three knitters, the knitters to re- 
ceive equivalent to a 26-section ma- 
chine wage rate, which would be 
quite a reduction from the pres- 
ent average wage scale for 20-sec- 
tion leggers. 

As at least three large mills 
have started to join their machines 
in this manner, the experiment 
will be watched with keen interest 
by manufacturers who are in a po- 
sition to do likewise, for not only 
must man work the machines, but 
the machines must be made to 
work for the best interests of man. 


A Visit to Bob’s Mill 


OME FEW years ago, my friend, Bob Hightower, 


building into two compartments. 








S became interested in the organization of a small 
hosiery mill for the manufacture of half-hose 
for men. Bob was recognized in his section as an 
all-around good hosiery mill man. He designed the 
new mill and virtually selected all the machinery and 
had it arranged according to his own ideas. So, when 
the mill began operations, he was appointed produc- 
tion manager or super as the mill help called him. 

Bob and I started in the mill about the same time; 
that was a long time ago. We knitted on the same 
section, we chummed together, played cards together, 
went courting together, and I might add—occasionally 
took a drink together—but don’t say anything about 
that. 

As the years went by, Bob married and we did not 
see so much of each other. I left the old home town 
but kept in touch with him by an occasional letter. 
Soon after his new mill started up, he wrote me tell- 
ing what a nifty little mill he was running and invit- 
ing me to stop by and see it next time I came over his 
way. 

One sultry summer day, while on my vacation, I 
was returning from a few days’ fishing trip; I decid- 
ed to drive some 20 miles out of my way to see Bob 
and his nifty little mill. It was a one-story building 
with monitor roof, wide and rather short, constructed 
of slow burning material, brick with steel sash; the 
front end was weather-boarded for future expansion. 
It appeared comparatively plain on the outside, no 
fancy para-walls except a fire-wall that separated the 


As I came closer, I noticed the windows were all 
closed and I could see no smoke coming from the stack, 
yet there were 30 or 40 automobiles parked in front. 
“Surely, if there were anybody in that mill this hot 
day those windows would be open,” I thought. 

Parking my car, I walked to the 3-foot door, on 
which was painted in black letters Office. Bob ush- 
ered me into his office and after talking for awhile I 
expressed a desire to see his plant. 

Bob’s office was also a store room. There were 
steel cabinets for needles and other small knitting ma- 
chine parts, steel shelves for miscellaneous supplies 
—it looked like a miniature hardware store, and to 
get anything out of there one had to go through al- 
most the same procedure. 


Heaters Used as Coolers 


As we stepped into the knitting room I noticed how 
coo] and comfortable it was. The cool air was com- 
ing from what I had known as unit heaters, but they 
were evidently unit coolers here. I had run the fans 
on my unit heaters in the summer in an attempt to 
cool the room but they only circulated the warm air; 
here they were really cooling the air. I wondered how 
he did it. As I turned to Bob he had an amused ex- 
pectant expression on his face as if he were antici- 
pating my question. 

“That’s a little stunt I rigged up myself, Hank,” 
he said with a merry twinkle in his eyes. “The atmos- 
phere in the room is cooled by the expansion of com- 
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... and we’re making more money since 


we began knitting with TM W Needles.” 
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Layout of Machinery 
a | There were 150 knitting ma- 
| : —) chines of the Banner split-foot 
‘| GIRLS’ >t . acl 
i REST 0 o r type, equipped for reverse plaiting 
a | bk o| | 0  uamenare and the wrap. The machines were 
| On, 12 oO} } a eee” pa ae cae 
i oni is 1/2 I6 o ~ 0 == arranged in 5 batteries crosswise 
DRESSING oe ~ o2 “ = ) = — | of the room to get the benefit of 
ROOM “a 1V >@ . 1 cre ———— the light in the work alleys. The 
; Go - = O STORE Suowent alleys were wide enough to accom- 
Wd 4° i= on | modate the toppers’ work tables 
ze | | Re o| | = ._ and the knitters’ yarn storage 
f ee , racks 
<o ~ RIBBERS N_ RACKS FOR 
ell “ FINISHED STOCK s ol “Bob, I notice you have a man on 
HAHEHE : : : : : 2 every line (15 machines) doing the 
a pono ES Po M~ Re Bs Be Bes a ¥ knitting and two girls topping for 
DRESSING] -- on tk oe: bol tk Be ee 4 each knitter; you like that better 
Force! HH AAHAAAAHHE => i than topping and knitting?” 
os pam - ~o —< mene ~~ oes won ne W”) 
: SrORre| ce: ha ce ae ee ee ee ee > | “Oh, yes, toppers are often hard 
— — — —— — r - ae benny — . ° 
UY = = t t and it takes a long time to 
aril: SHHA RARE riiitin.@ w Gocnctneigg sengpags 
“ make one moreover being a skilled 
| 6 150 KNITTING MACHINES ; 
np a pe — al ieiieniadiiaaiataainit operative, they are my highest paid 


pressed air at atmospheric temperature in the coils of 
the unit. The same principle is used as that in re- 
frigeration with ammonia. The only difference is 
that I use compressed air and expand it locally. In 
the winter we circulate steam through them in the 
usual way. So you see they do work the year 
around.” 

“Isn’t that rather expensive, Bob, considering the 
power it takes to run the compressor?” 

“No, not the way I work it—I’ll explain that to 
you later when we get to the boiler room. How does 
the whitewash on the walls and ceiling look to you?” 

“Is that whitewash? It looks as good as lead 
and oil so far as I can sée.” 

“T have always been strong for the regular cold- 
water paints like whitewash for mill interiors. Fire 
insurance people say a paint of the whitewash order 
tends to retard the progress of fire. You remember, 
years ago we used it altogether for inside jobs, using 
an animal glue for a binder. This glue was not ef- 
fective in damp weather and soon the whitewash 
would flake and rub off, so the glue gave way to lead 
and oil. Since the war a new glue has been devel- 
oped called casein, which is water-resistant, and with 
this used as a binder the cold-water paint dries smooth 
and can be rubbed with a damp rag.” 

“T see; you saved the mill quite a lot of money by 
using the cold-water paint, which is satisfactory as 
far as the interior is concerned, and at the same time 
gave your mill some fire protection.” 

“That’s the idea exactly.” 

“Now,” Bob continued, “you see the yarn is re- 
ceived at the front and the cones are unpacked right 
away, put on pin-boards which are in turn placed in 
a frame truck holding 6 of these pin-boards. As the 
various kinds of yarn are needed they are trucked to 
the machines and put on specially constructed racks 
located conveniently for knitters. You see, Hank, the 
idea is to handle the yarn as little as possible.” 


help—except the loopers. By giv- 
ing their whole time to topping I 
don’t have to have so many as I otherwise would. 
Again, there are not so many knitters handling the 
machines; that makes it easier on the fixer and there- 
fore he can keep up his section better.” 


“I see you have girls inspecting at the machines. 
How many can each girl take care of?” 


“Each girl examines, turns and counts from 30 
machines, or for two knitters. Her job is, as you 
know, to see that the goods are being knitted properly; 
if she finds anything wrong with one she stops the 
machine and lays the faulty sock on the bedplate; the 
knitter looks at it and if it is due to a bad needle, or 
to other mechanical failure, he hangs the sock on the 
yarn stand so that the fixer can see it.” 


The line of ribbers were placed just in front of 
the knitting machines and at right angles to them, 
near the center of the room. This made it possible for 
the ribber tender to deliver the tops to all the toppers 
with the fewest steps. In spite of the fact that the 
ribbers were in the center of the room, they were well 
lighted from the monitor windows. 


Coming to the loopers, I was very much impressed 
with the unique arrangement. Instead of each looper 
packing her work into a truck or bag as she finished 
it, to be inspected later when the gray goods inspector 
got to it, there was one inspector working in unison 
with 4 loopers. There was no intermediate storing 
between looper and inspector; thus, saving space and 
catching bad looping before it got too far. 


There were two lines of loopers, 12 in each line, 
on the north side of the room, and like the knitting 
machines, they were lined at right angles to the wall. 
The inspection forms were on the same table with the 
loopers, on the opposite side, and so spaced that each 
inspector could take the work directly from 4 loopers. 

As the loopers and inspectors took care of a 16- 
hour knitting production in 8 hours, there was ample 
storage space for the goods in process just back of 
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each looper line. Back of the inspectors were large 
steel shelves to store several days’ run of finished 
gray goods, which were packed in canvas bags. There 
they remained until called for by the dyehouse. 

The dyeing and finishing department, boiler room, 
and dye laboratory—the latter being on the north side 
—were divided from the knitting department by a 
firewall with sliding fire-proof doors. 

When we stepped into the dyehouse it appeared to 
me to be unusually small, but it was clean and 
equipped with up-to-date machinery—even the trucks 
that were not in use were lined up in order. There 
were two rotary dyeing machines, solid stainless steel, 
of 100-pounds capacity each. They were both fitted 
up with recording thermometers, automatic control- 
lers, and dummy clocks. 3 lines of pipe ran to the 
dyeing machines, one steam, one hot water, and one 
cold water. All steam and hot water pipes were cov- 
ered with asbestos. On the opposite side of the dye 
house next to the windows were 12 sets of drying 
forms; the boarders were working in apparent com- 
fort with the windows closed, thanks to Bob’s unit 
coolers. 

One interesting thing about the boarders was 
that they worked in squads of 3, instead of independ- 
ently as I always had seen them do. I asked Bob 
what advantage that was. 

“Three men working that way can do as much as 
four working the ordinary way.” 

“How many dozen can the 3 men average in 8 
hours?” 

“400 dozen easy.” 

I admitted 400 dozen would be a pretty good av- 
erage for 4 boarders in an 8-hour day at my place. 

“Here’s something every dyehouse should have, 
Hank.” He beckoned me to a small compartment in 
a corner of the room. 

“A shower bath and dressing room; the boys cer- 
tainly make good use of it. As long as there is steam 
in the boiler they have plenty of hot water.” 

“Yes, that’s nice—speaking of water, Bob—do you 
use raw water for dyeing?” 

“Oh, no, we condition and heat all water used in 
dyeing and in the boiler as we consume it. I'll ex- 
plain it to you when we get to the boiler room. Let 
me show you our laboratory.” 


The Laboratory 


The lab was in a small room, possibly 20 feet 
square, protected from the boiler room and the dye- 
house by fire walls. It was well lighted by two large 
windows in the north side. There were small dyeing 
vessels made of stainless steel, used for dyeing sam- 
ples and for experimental work. There was a work 
table for weighing and mixing chemicals. Along the 
wall were numerous shelves which held small quanti- 
ties of various chemicals and mixtures of liquors— 
however, they were not fit to drink. 

The man in charge was busy washing out some 
fabric with soap and warm water; obviously testing 
it for fastness. He seemed to take quite an interest 
in his work. I learned he was a college man, having 
taken a special course in textile chemistry; the mill 
allowed him a small sum for research work—I later 


learned that the product of this mill was noted for its 
fastness to laundering. 
“Let’s go to the boiler room,’”’ Bob was saying as 
he tapped the end of a cigarette on his nickel case. 
“So, that’s why you’ve mentioned the boiler room 
so often; you wanted to smoke.” 


The Boiler Room 


Bob responded with a sheepish grin as we left for 
the boiler room. “This compresses the air for our 
cooling system,” he said, pointing to a two-stage com- 
pressor similar to those found in large filling stations. 
“As you can see, the suction pipe is connected to the 
supply pipe on the heating line; the smaller pipe lead- 
ing from the air-storage tank is connected to the re- 
turn-condensate pipe. That makes the flow of air 
when cooling, just opposite to the flow of steam when 
heating.” 

“Why must the flow of air and steam be opposite, 
Bob?” 

“Steam requires more space than water—12 times 
as much—so you see the pipe through which the steam 
passes to the heaters must be much larger than the 
one through which the condensed steam returns. On 
the other hand, compressed air requires less space and 
a smaller pipe; when it expands in the coils of the 
unit it takes more space, hence, it returns through 
the larger pipe. Of course, there must be a by-pass at 
each unit so the air can get by the trap, also the nec- 
essary valves for cutting it out. The temperature is 
controlled locally by a valve; the more air is allowed 
to expand the more heat it will take out of the room.” 

Bob led me towards the front of the boiler room 
where a duplex direct-acting steam pump was draw- 
ing water from an open feed-water heater. Pointing 
to a self-acting valve on the steam pipe leading to the 
pump, he said, “That valve controls the hot soft wa- 
ter supply to the dyehouse and boiler. The coil spring 
you see on the valve stem tends to keep the valve open 
and the pump running; it is closed by hydraulic pres- 
sure from the discharge end; as long as all the valves 
on this line (pointing to the water pipe from the 
pump) are closed, the pump is idle; open one, you re- 
duce the pressure, and the pump starts immediately; 
open all of them and the pump runs full speed. So 
that’s how we heat and purify our water as needed.” 

“Would you mind explaining briefly how the open- 
heater heats and purifies the water?” 


Water Softening Arrangement 


“Gladly; water from the city main enters through 
the pipe you see at the top—the amount is controlled 
by a float inside—and flows in a thin sheet over a 
series of trays. The exhaust steam from the pump 
enters through the oil separator, and rising among the 
trays, heats the water. The gases held in solution in 
the water are freed by the heat and escape in the air; 
while the mineral impurities in solution, which cause 
trouble in the boiler and the dyebath, are precipitated 
by the heat and are deposited on the trays where they 
can be removed. In the bottom part a layer of coke 
filters any suspended impurities, and a strainer on 
the suction pipe keeps any of the coke from getting in- 
to the pump.” 























“Bob, you are quite an inventor to think of all 
these arrangements.” 

“They’re not inventions, Hank, just co-ordination 
of scientific facts. They’ve all been known for years.” 

While we were talking the fireman came in to 
“coal up”. Instead of spreading the coal heavily all 
over the grates, as I did when I fired years ago, he 
pushed the coals to the rear of the fire-box and shov- 
eled fresh coal just inside the furnace doors. 

Bob observed my amazement and_ explained, 
“That’s the coking method; the idea is to prevent so 
much smoke. Clouds of smoke pouring out a stack 
mean you are not getting all you might out of the 
coal. Smoke means sooty flues, and that means more 
coal to make steam.” 

“That’s why I didn’t see any smoke coming from 
the stack as I drove in.” 

“No doubt. Let’s go to the finishing room. You 





(Article 3: 


THERE are certain types of goods 

on which the feel is very im- 
portant. A good soft “hand” can- 
not be obtained on _ chlorine 
bleached knit goods, but can be 
obtained by bleaching with perox- 
ide. Needless to say, peroxide 
bleaching adds more to the cost 
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know, Hank, at most mills the pairers inspect and pair 
at the same time. I never fancied that way; trying 
to do two jobs at one time is not as satisfactory as 
specializing on one. As you can see, I have three girls 
working together on each table. The two pairers take 
the work direct from the inspector; there is no inter- 
mediate piling or storing of the goods; that saves 
time and space; moreover, they do the work better 
that way and get along faster. You know a race horse, 
when run with 3 or 4 other fast horses, will do his 
mile in faster time than he could do it alone. The 
same thing works out with men and women in the 
hosiery mill.” 

Bob looked at his watch, “I’ll have to get back to 
the office and finish my work. You must spend the 
night with me; we have a lot to talk about.” 

I accepted the invitation because there was a lot 
more I wanted to know about Bob’s mill. 


Finishing Cireular Knit Goods 
The Peroxide Bleach ) 


@ This is the third in a series of articles on the finishing 
of circular knit goods, as prepared by a practical mill man. 
The first installment, appearing in the August issue, cov- 
ered the quick bleaching of fabrics on the open tub, the 
second article, in the September issue, took up the bleach 
by kier boil and chlorine, while this installment covers the 
Se ee ee 





of the goods than does chlorine 
bleaching. For this reason only 
certain goods may be bleached in 
this manner. The type goods more 
often bleached in this manner is 
lightweight goods from which ath- 
letic undershirts are made. On 
these goods the feel is so impor- 
tant that the cost of peroxide 
bleaching is not prohibitive. 

The process to be described is 


the one-step process—boiling out 
and bleaching in the same bath. A 
two-step process gives no better 
results in any respect and the 
extra time and materials for the 
two-step process add to the cost. 


Preparing the Goods 


The goods are fixed for this pro- 
cess in much the same way as are 
heavy goods for chlorine bleach- 


ing. The ends of successive rolls 
are sewed together and the goods 
are piled in a large box or boxes. 
This makes one continuous piece 
of the entire kier of goods and al- 
lows continuous running. In this 
case the goods of the proper 
weight and style for peroxide 
bleaching are taken from the knit- 
ting machines and put in small 
boxes. Rolling the pieces into rolls 





Two views of J-box in which knit goods are being wet-out before loaded into the kier. Left, goods drop- 
ping into the box and coming from the squeeze rollers of the box. Right, goods passing through squeeze 


rollers of the box. 
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is unnecessary for the goods are 
bleached regularly and are not 
stored until after bleaching. The 
goods are pulled from the knitting 
room to the bleachery through a 
series of “‘pot-eyes’”’, then sewed 
and piled on boxes. 


Care of the Kier 


Peroxide bleaching can be suc- 
cessfully done in a regular kier 
and other bleaching equipment. 
The kier, however, must be kept 
well painted with cement to pre- 
yent the goods coming in contact 
with the iron of the kier and spots 
of rust resulting, especially if the 
goods are to remain in the kier as 
long as 15 hours after bleaching. 
This is not necessary for a kier in 
which caustic boiling is done, for 
the caustic itself will coat the kier. 

The goods are pulled from the 
box into a J-box containing a pene- 
trant and then piled in the kier 
with an automatic piler. The goods 
are thoroughly wet out in the J- 
box before going into the kier. As 
has been brought out before, this 
is the quickest and by far the most 
efficient way of wetting goods to 
be loaded into the kier — one 
strand at the time. Another point 
is that no more time is required in 
wetting this way than would be 
taken in loading the goods dry. 
Pine oil is a satisfactory penetrant 
to use for this, but must be mixed 
with a sulphonated oil for a car- 
rier. This wetting bath is run at 
about 112 degrees F. and though 
this may not seem hot enough, a 
thorough job of wetting results 
with no danger of affecting the 
fuel. The use of the automatic 
piler is very necessary to success- 
ful peroxide bleaching. One of the 
primary requirements for good, 
even work in bleaching is an even- 
ly loaded kier, and a regular, even 
circulation throughout. This is 
desirable in any case, but becomes 
of even greater importance in pe- 
roxide bleaching. 


Bleaching Operation 


The charge for kier bleaching 
with peroxide no doubt varies in 
each different plant. There are 
many things to consider in mak- 
ing up a charge—the most import- 
ant being the results desired and 
the cost. The charge to be dis- 
cussed will give exceptionally good 
results both as to feel and shade. 
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The cost would vary from plant 
to plant and, too, is an individual 
matter so it will not be discussed. 

The charge is made up in the 
tank attached to the kier. To be- 
gin with, a small amount of water 
(much less than the total charge 
will be) is run into the tank. The 
compounds are added in the order 
listed. The percentages are based 
on the dry weight of the goods. 

22% Soda ash 
.25% Tri sodium phosphate 

.5% Sodium peroxide 

3.00% Sodium silicate 

3.00% 100 volume hydrogen pe- 

roxide 
5% Penetrant 

Soda ash is used for its alkalin- 
ity, cleansing action, and because 
as an alkali it is not so strong in 
action as is caustic. Tri-sodium 
phosphate is added for its action 
as a detergent and also for water 
softening. The feel of the goods 
is also improved by the phosphate. 
The sodium peroxide serves two 
purposes also. On dissolving, it 
gives NaOH besides giving up oxy- 
gen to the solution. 

Sodium silicate is added for sev- 
eral reasons, the most important 
being that of stabilizing the solu- 
tion. In a solution made alkaline 
with only soda ash or caustic the 
oxygen would be given off very 
rapidly and this is not good. It is 
necessary for the oxygen to be 
given up evenly over a period of 
about 6-8 hours to get the best re- 
sults and to prevent tendering the 
goods. Sodium silicate does just 
this in the solution. There are 
other stabilizing agents and some 
of them are reputed to be equal to 
silicate but as yet the compounds 
are being tried only experimental- 
ly. Silicate is alkaline, is a guard 
against tendering caused by iron, 
and has detergent action. The ac- 
tion of the peroxide is most im- 
portant, of course, because this is 
the chief source of the oxygen 
which does the bleaching. 

The penetrant is added to in- 
crease the evenness of the work 
through better penetration. The 
charge should be made up to just 
enough to get good circulation. 
This amount will vary, of course, 
depending on the type goods—how 
rapidly or slowly water will run 
through. 

The foregoing charge will give 
good results in most cases. Where 


there is a supply of unusually 
good water available good results 
may be obtained with a reduced 
charge. An excess should be used 
when bleaching a small amount of 
goods because a greater ratio of 
water to goods is necessary. 

The charge is run in at the top 
of the kier and circulated for 
about 30 minutes before the steam 
is turned into the heater. This as- 
sures that all the goods are satur- 
ated with the charge when the lib- 
eration of oxygen begins. Running 
the charge in at the top of the kier 
is preferred to running it in at the 
bottom for the latter method tends 
to cause the goods to float and will 
often cause tangling. This charge 
should be run at 180 degrees F. for 
at least 6-8 hours depending on 
the speed of the liberation of oxy- 
gen. When the time is available 
2-3 hours continued running at 
this temperature will greatly im- 
prove the shade. This is a com- 
mon practice in most plants since 
bleaching is usually done at night 
and the goods removed the next 
morning. Little additional steam 
will be used in keeping the kier 
at 180 degrees F. for that length 
of time. This improvement in 
shade comes about because all the 
oxygen is not used in 6-8 hours. 


Checking the Bleach Solution 


As soon as the charge is run 
into the kier and has circulated a 
few minutes it should be checked 
for peroxide content and alkalini- 
ty. This is necessary for there 
may be more water in the goods 
than was allowed for and the 
charge may be too weak or too 
strong. This check is made in the 
following manner: A sample of 
the charge is taken from the kier. 
Ten cc. of the kier sample is add- 
ed to 20 cc. of a 20 per cent solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid. This mix- 
ture is then titrated to a faint per- 
manent pink using a standardized 
solution of potassium permangan- 
ate (available for this express pur- 
pose). The number of cc. of per- 
manganate used for this titration 
is equivalent to the number of 
quarts of 100 volume peroxide in 
each 100 gallons of the charge. 
The charge should contain about 
214-8 quarts peroxide per 100 gal- 
lons or should require 214-3 cc. of 
permanganate to titrate. 

This checking may be continued 
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throughout the entire time of 
bleaching if there is any doubt as 
to the results that are being ob- 
tained. If there is ne ' for stop- 
ping the process as soon as pos- 
sible, the charge may be checked 
after about 6 hours running to de- 
termine whether or not there is 
enough strength remaining to 
make further running worthwhile. 

When the charge has as little as 
one quart per 100 gallons it will 
not do a lot more bleaching 
though if time is available contin- 
ued running will be helpful. 

When the charge is run out of 
the kier the goods are washed im- 
mediately with hot water. The re- 
maining chemicals and impurities 
are more soluble in hot water than 
in cold and should be removed 
completely before coming in con- 
tact with cold water as this would 
set some of them in the goods and 
increase the harshness. 

The goods are pulled from the 
kier through a pair of squeeze roll- 
ers and piled into small boxes. 
From these boxes the goods are 
loaded onto the reel tub or slack 
washer to be finished. 


Washing 


All the further cleansing neces- 
sary can be accomplished by wash- 
ing with water at about 140 de- 
grees F. Offhand it seems that 
this could be easily done in the 
kier, but such is not true. The 
physical agitation of the washer 
is necessary to do a good job of 
cleaning. If the goods are off- 
shade on coming from the kier a 
light soaping will greatly improve 
the shade and will not cause any 
great change in the feel of the 
goods. 


Softening 


Although the foregoing proced- 
ure will leave the goods in an un- 
usually soft condition, it is often 
desirable to improve this condi- 
tion. This brings on the addition 
of a softening compound. Many 
sulphonated oils, soaps, and other 
similar products have been tried 
for this purpose, but we have 
found that the cation active type 
softeners, which were only recent- 
ly made available, give very satis- 
factory results. 

The amount of softener to use 
will, of course, vary for different 
types of goods. This will haye to 
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Washer with knit goods getting one round through it before 


going to the J-box to be wet out. 


The goods enter from 


above the squeeze rollers shown, go down behind the rollers 
under the bottom roller of the washer and then through 


the squeeze rollers. 


be worked out on each type by 
trial. For lightweight goods as 
little as .4 per cent-.5 per cent is 
the optimum amount to use. Little 
more can be added to throw light 
on the subject of how much to use 
for that will vary under different 
conditions of application and wa- 
ter. 

After the blueing is added and 
the goods run enough to get the 
blueing on level, the softener is 
added and the steam valve opened. 
The softener must be boiled-up in 
a bucket of water before being 
added to the tub. Getting the 
compound in solution is very im- 
portant and may often give trou- 
ble, but it must be done for with- 
out solution there are no ions. The 
DH of the resulting mixture of wa- 
ter and softener should be slightly 
on the acid side. This will be 
taken care of by the pH of the 
softener unless the water used is 
too far on the alkaline side. 

There may also occur some off- 
shades as a result of using the 
wrong blue in connection with the 
softener and water. Direct-dye 
blues work better with different 
cationic softeners than do acid-dye 
blues, though different water con- 
ditions may prove this to be un- 
true. More care must be exercised 
in the use of direct-dye blues, how- 
over, for the heating necessary for 
the softener causes the blue to ex- 
haust from the bath and a shade 
that is too blue may easily result. 

When the temperature of the 
bath reaches 130 degrees, or as hot 
as can be handled in unloading, 


the steam is turned off and the 
goods run on for about ten minutes 
and then unloaded. Extracting 
and drying are all that remains to 
be done to the goods. 


General 


The feel of the goods has been 
mentioned quite often along with 
some precautions to insure maxi- 
mum softness. High temperatures 
and strongly alkaline solutions are 
to be avoided to prevent the re- 
moval of all the natural oils and 
waxes present in the goods. A cer- 
tain amount of these must be left 
in the goods if the softness is re- 
tained. Were the goods to be dyed 
after bleaching these waxes and 
oils would be objectional because 
of reducing the absorbency of the 
goods. This is no matter for con- 
cern with white goods. 

Colored flyings (from the yarn 
spinning mill) often show up in 
the goods after bleaching by this 
process. Also spots of colored 
chalk which is used in the spin- 
ning mill to identify yarn counts 
do not always bleach out. Quite 
often when these spots are pres- 
ent they are so weakened by the 
bleaching they are not noticeable 
after drying and nothing needs be 
done about them. If, however, the 
spots are very predominant and 
heavy enough to show up, a light 
chemic treatment after bleaching 
will remove the spots. The goods 
must be finished as are chlorine 
bleached goods if this method of 
removal is resorted to. 
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Keeping Spline Tight 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As most of us know, the cylinder of Scott & Wil- 
liams machines like the K and H-H models, is raised 
or lowered to adjust the stitch. This makes it neces- 
sary to drive the cylinder indirectly; that is, instead 
of the bevel gear being cast integral with the cylin- 
der, it has a sleeve that extends up inside of the 
cylinder. This sleeve drives the cylinder by a spline 
fitting into a slot, which allows the cylinder to be 
moved up or down independently. The splines are 
held in place by three screws—formerly two (see ac- 
companying illustration). As long as these screws 
remain tight the cylinder is driven without lost mo- 
tion, but when the work loose, as they often do 
after a while, there will be lost motion, an ugly 
noise and rapid wear during the reciprocating of the 
cylinder for heel and toe knitting. 

Since the cylinder fits snugly over the sleeve 
extension, and the vertical movement of the cylinder 




















must be free as possible, the lubricating oil used 
here must be of higher viscosity than for other bear- 
ings so that it will penetrate to the farthermost crev- 
ice. This being the case, this light oil finds its way 
to the spline screws, and reduces their frictional 
resistance so they gradually work loose by the fre- 
quent reciprocation of the cylinder. 

On the old model K and B-5 machines, when there 
were only two screws in a spline, this trouble was 
so frequent that some machine fixers welded the 
splines to the sleeves. This is not such a good idea, 
in my opinion because, nobody ever knows when a 
spline will have to be taken out and replaced. 

Perhaps the best way to give screws enough sta- 
bility to prevent them from being worked loose is 
to knurl the points. This can be done with a three- 
cornered file; the grooves filed on the end of the 
screws gives them adhesive power. Incidentally set- 
screws with machine-knurled points are on the mar- 
ket now. 
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Pulled Threads in 
Nylon Stockings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Those of us that are running nylon in making 
full-fashioned hosiery have learned that pulled 
threads are one of our main troubles. In attempt- 
ing to eliminate this defect throughout the plant, we 
have done something that may be of interest to other 
mills that are running nylon. 


We purchased a quantity of muslin, had it dyed 
green and made covers for the toppers’ stands and 
knitters’ cabinets in the knitting room. On the ma- 
chines covers have been placed over the needle bar 
to keep the nylon off of the rough places and even 
the footer hooks have been covered. 

In the other departments, such as looping, seam- 
ing, and grey inspecting, we have covered the tables 
and legs with this material so that the nylon will 
have no chance of getting on the rough places. 

Also, the inspectors wear cheap cotton gloves to 
prevent hangnails and rough hands from pulling the 
fabric. 

This has been helpful in reducing the number of 
pulled threads in our nylon hosiery. 

We have also heard about a canvas basket which 
holds 10 dozen nylon hose. It seems that this bas- 
ket permits the hose to lie flat, which is helpful in 
handling, and the basket can be moved from one 
process to another. The basket, as I understand it, 
is especially designed for nylon hose and should 
prove helpful in preventing pull threads. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7135 
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Care of Frictions 


NEVER take a friction leather out unless it is giv- 

ing trouble, or you think it has been in use 
long enough to have worn down to the rivets. Be- 
fore putting in a new leather, always soak it in cas- 
tor oil until the leather has absorbed all the oil it 
will hold. If a leather is soaked in castor oil before 
it is put in the friction, and a small amount of oil 
put on the friction rod once or twice a week, the 
leather will never dry out. The action of the fric- 
tion rod sliding through the leather tends to work 
the oil into the leather and also to take out the sur- 
plus oil and the leather that wears off. 

If you have to take a leather out and clean it, 
use coarse emery cloth instead of a wire brush. 
Using a stiff wire brush will cut grooves in it and 
you will only have about half the surface of the 
leather in contact with‘ the friction rod. 
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tell-tale matching of leggers with 
footers. This Wildman Single-head, 
Single-unit machine knits the complete 





stocking from top to toe—each one 
as perfect as the one before. 
Think what this absolute uniformity 
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rejects alone. May we send you 
complete details? 
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Sometimes you will see a leather taken out that 
is dry and charred. This comes from not soaking 
them before they are put in or not keeping enough 
oil on the friction rod, although if they are soaked 
good before they are put in, they will run a good 
while without any grease on the friction rod before 
they will burn. When the rod gets dry and starts 
to heat, it will have a tendency to draw the oil out 
of the leather and spread it over the rod, thus keep- 
ing enough oil on the rod to prevent the leather from 
burning.—Ray Stack in “The Full-Fashioned”. 

ee 


Basket to Handle 
Grey Goods 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have heard from time to time of the impor- 
tance in keeping the stockings in 5- or 10-dozen bags 
as they go through various departments. From one 
standpoint we have thought this a remarkable meth- 
od, but from another standpoint it is not so valu- 
able. Let’s see what happens when we place stock- 
ings in a bag: 

The legger is the first operation and this work 
goes to the leg control department simply tied in a 
bundle with a ticket on it to show the style and 
number of dozens. After the goods are sprayed to 
determine which shift they were made on, they are 
sorted into 5-dozen bundles and placed into a dryer. 
A 5-dozen ticket is then made out to show the style, 
Size, etc., and the goods are placed into a bag. The 
topper gets this bag and removes the stockings, and 
when they are footed the topper places them back 
into the bag and they go back to the leg depart- 
ment to be credited to the topper and footer. 


Here the stockings are taken out of the bag again 
and placed into the dryer. When dry they are again 
placed into the bag and sent to the looper, who 
again takes them out, loops them and puts them back 
into the bag. The seamer also takes them out and 
puts them back and the examiner does the same, and 
by the time they reach the shipping department they 
have gone through some rough handling. 


Wouldn’t it be better if the hose were not placed 
in a bag, but were made into a 5-dozen bundle and 
the operatives instructed to handle the goods with 
care? Small racks could be built that would hold 
5 dozen hose so they would not touch the floor, or 
hooks could be made alongside of the work table to 
hang the separate dozens on. 


The bags get very dirty and it is reasonable to 
assume that some of this dirt gets into the silk, 
which doesn’t do the silk any good. Not only that, 
but the bags, after being handled awhile, are far 
from sanitary. 

If hosiery mills must use a container to send the 
stockings to the various departments, why not use a 
small canvas (or some suitable material) box or bas- 
ket that is large enough to hold from 5 to 10 dozen 
pairs; the container could be designed so that it 
would not require much floor space. 

But the main reasons hosiery mills should get 





away from bags in the handling of hosiery are that 
they are not sanitary, being washed only about once 
a year; dirt that has collected in the bags is detri- 
mental to the silk; it requires much unnecessary time 
to pack and unpack the hose in the bags; and the 
extra handling of the hose when the bags are used 
causes more defective goods. I believe the use of 
boxes or baskets would remedy the situation. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7104 
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Even Stiteh 
on Banners 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7055” on page 166 of the April 
issue of COTTON has asked for the best method of even- 
ing the heel and toe stitch on Banner machines. 


I suggest that he set the sinker cam and then the 
bumpers, being certain that they are the same. Next 
set the stitch cams with a gauge and then set the rise 
cams up so that the needles will pass freely. If the 
heel and toe stitch are not even, he can then measure 
the yarn just as it goes on the heel. 


He can do just vice versa to tell which stitch cam 

is knitting the tightest and if they are not even, I 

suggest that he move the front stitch cam to even 
them. I have always found his method successful. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7096 











Needle Trouble 


THE FOLLOWING question was recently submitted 

to COTTON: “On Banner machines, what would 
cause the dropper to bring down more needles or not 
all the needles that had been raised by the up-picks, 
although the up-picks and the dropper are adjusted 
and functioning properly ?—‘Contributor No. 7057’.” 


The answer to this question is from a mill man: 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7057” I should 
know if he is using the Banner machine without un 
(evener dog) auxiliary pawl on the reciprocating 
shaft. 


If the old type machine is being used, I would sug- 
gest that the number of strokes is unevenly divided 
while in the heel and toe. In other words, there is a 
difference in the strokes necessary to put the needles 
up and bring them down. One must expect to pull one 
long needle on the last stroke forward or it must leave 
three short needles up for the switch cam to handle; 
this is decided by the way the chain is built. That 
is, he must put a machine into the heel with a center 
lug, move the dropper in on a center lug and come 
out of the heel on a center lug, and there are three 
short needles left up. Or, if coming out of the heel 
a rear lug is used, one long needle will be handled by 
the dropper. When center, front or rear lug is men- 
tioned, it means the three positions of each chain link 
under the controller pawl. 
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COTION * * 

Diazonol: used in the kier, also boiling off on 
jig or washer, effectively removes starches, 
waxes, etc., producing more absorbent cloth. 

Aquarol: produces a water repellent finish. 

Arko Fireproofing Compound: used in flame 
proofing cotton cloth—also viscose anda 
acetates. 

Parapon R: for finishing fine cottons to impart 
a very soft, full feel. Excellent for sanfor- 
izing. Greater shrinkage. 

Tetranol No. 1638: a rapid wetter and pene- 
trant for raw stock, yarn and piece dyeimg, 
excellent for package dyeing. 

Penetrolin No. 703: used in vat dyeing as @ 
penetrant and foam dispeiler. 

Pineol No. 345: a soluble pine oil boil-off and 
dyebath penetrant. 

Culofix: used as an after treatment to increase 
water fastness of direct colors. 


— er 

Arko Fulling and Scouring Soaps. 

Lanitol: penetrant, scourer and soap assistant. 

Anthrolic Acid: used in dyeing. 

Hydrosulfite: stripping stock and piece goods. 

Hydrolite L: liquid stripper. 

Melton Finish: improves body and weight of 
light fabrics and mixtures (unions). 

Penetrolin A Conc: accelerates penetration of 
the acid bath in carbonizimg. 

Parapon: produces greater softness and wtn- 
proved hand in finished fabrics, also a lev- 
eling agent in dyeing, producing even shade. 

Paratex: water softener and soap regenerator, 
used in last rinse after scouring to remove 
all soap from the meces. 

Aquarol: produces a water repellent finish on 
piece goods. 

Arko Tar Remover: removes tar spots and oil 
stains from piece goods. 

Arko Fixing Salts: for after treating union dyed 
piece goods to improve color fastness. 

Anthrachrome Mordant: for chromate dyeing. 


ESTABLISHED 


SILK & RAYON *+ *+ + 

Paramine: imparts a soft, full, silk like finish to 
viscose and acetate fabrics and spun rayon. 

Aripel F: finish and anti fume agent for dyed 
acetate. 

Permolite: @ synthetic resin, reduces slippage of 
fillimg yarn in rayons—used in conjunction 
uith Genoter for permanent finishes on 
rayon and cotton. Produces a soft full fin 
ish on spun rayons. 

Resipon A.M.: for finish and shrinkage control 
of spun rayons. 

Diazonol: desizing and scouring on the jig or 
reel machine. 

Delustrol: for delustering silks and rayons. 

Arkogel: used in sizing viscose and acetate warps. 

Tetranol No. 1638: a rapid and positive pene 
trant for use in dyeing, finishing and sizing. 

Arko Rayon Oil No. 1: @ lubricant for coning, 
winding and knitting rayon. 

Stripper T.S.: stripping silks and rayons. 

Hydrosulfite S: for reducing vat colors. 

Parapon: dieing assistant and finishing softene? 

Aquarol: for producing a water repellent and 
spotproof finish. 

Lanitol: /oil-off and scouring assistant. 

Culofix: improves fastness to water and bleeding 
Of direct dyeings when dissolved in final 
rinse as after treatment. 


HOSIERY *+ *+ + 

Delustrol Ne. 960 — Hosiery Finish No. 958: 
used in combination for producing a low 
luster and body on silk or rayon hose. 

Aquarol H: produces a splashproof finish. 

Decerinol No. 129: for degumming and dyeing 
hosiery in one operation. 

Decerinol No. 229: for degumming silk hosiery 
hy the tiwo-bath method. 

Stripper T.S.: used in stripping silk, rayon and 
cotton hose. 

Hydrolite Z.S.: a rapid stripping agent for silk 
hosvery,. 

Lanitol: a@ neutral scouring agent, used in proc- 
essing and dyeing hosiery made from mized 
fibers or containing a dyed acetate stripe. 

Resipon H: @ synthetic resin for finishing silk o 
nulon hosiery. 
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Now if the machine has an evener dog, a different 
story comes out. The main racking pawl can be set 
far enough ahead to put the dropper in action before 
the kick of the evener dog which automatically puts 
the opposite pick in action first. As an example, on 
a Scott & Williams machine which has the dropper 
and the switch cam mounted in the center of the stop. 

In reciprocation the dropper must handle one long 
needle on the last reverse stroke or the switch cam 
must handle three shorts, also determined by the po- 
sition of the lugs on the chain link. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7110 





Length and Match 
Control on FF 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What system do you consider best for length and 
match control on full-fashioned machines ?—CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7114. 

The best system I think you can install for length 
and match control in making full-fashioned hosiery is 
the constant checking of the different needle heads 
and the stitching of the machine. That is, keep the 
heads running the same courses per inch as nearly 
as possible. 

In our plant the foreman checks this every day. 
And during any spare time that he has or that the 
superintendent has they check both the stitches per 
inch and the total length of the stocking. 

Silk varies in thickness and one stocking may meas- 
ure longer than another. Also, weather conditions 
have much to do with the total length; for example, 
if we check the stitches on a damp day, they would be 
off on a dry day. It is necessary to select the day for 
checking the stitches when the climatic conditions are 
best. We have found that the dry days are best for 


this purpose. 

If there is a long rainy spell we do not bother the 
machines by adjusting them for length of stocking, but 
we leave things as they are until the next dry day. 
A rainy spell will cause the stockings to be off in 
length, but there is very little that we can do about 
it in our plant. 

We keep a yardstick on every knitter’s bench and 
we can measure the total length of the stocking there. 
However, keeping the stockings on length is not a 
problem with us because we keep a constant check on 
this. We never put on a new lot of silk without check- 
ing it thoroughly also. We believe this keeps us out 
of trouble, because hard and soft silk knit differently. 

Occasionally we send hosiery to the testing house 
for their analysis, both as a check on ourselves and 
because we may get some good ideas. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7119 





Machine Cutting on 
Yarn Changes 





EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 166 of the April 1940 issue of COTTON, 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7056” has asked the following 
question: “On Banner machines, when the proper con- 
struction is used in making a stocking according to 
the gauge of the machine, what causes cutting in the 
various yarn changes and how can this trouble be over- 
come ?”’ 

In my opinion, the most likely causes are that the 
raising cam is not close, thus letting the needles stay 
down too long before rising; also the lap too long, bad 
sinkers or needles, or the yarn lacking the proper 
softening process will cause this. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7098 
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An Eye 
on the 
Knitting Mills 


Harrison Mills, Inc., East Newark, 
N. J., organized to operate a knitting 
mill, has leased property at 251 Grant 
Avenue. Max Weinberg of the Max 
Weinberg Knitting Company, 39 W. 
32nd St., New York City, heads the 
company. 


Cupid Knitwear Company, Inc., 131 
W. 35th St., New York City, has leased 
a floor in a building at 147 W. 35th 
St., and plans have been made for in- 
creased production at the new location. 


Hinshaw Hosiery Mills, Balfour, N. 





——_oo— 


C., will increase the size of the plant, 
it is reported. 


Star (N.C.) Finishing Company has 
been granted a charter. C. V. Richard- 
son, G. W. Scott and B. R. Koogler are 
interested. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Piece Dyeing 
Company, Somerset and Ruth Streets, 
has filed notice of organization to op- 
erate a dyeing and finishing mill. 


Globe Underwear Company, Shoe- 
makersville, Pa., will build a two-story 
addition to the knitting mill. Estimat- 
ed cost is $45,000. 


Harnett Hosiery Mill, Inc., Dunn, N. 
C.,. has resumed operations. It is re- 
ported that additional full-fashioned 
equipment is being installed and that 


officials are planning an expansion 
program for the near future. 


Utica (N.Y.) Knitting Company is 
planning a multi-story addition at a 
cost of about $45,000, with equipment. 


Central Knitwear Mills, Inc., 101 W. 
37th St., New York City, will short- 
ly begin the manufacture of knit goods. 


Colonial Knitting Mills, Cape May 
Court House, N. J., is reported to be 
re-opening under new management, 


Infant Socks, Inc., Eufaula, Ala., is 
installing additional machinery. 


Interwoven Stocking Company, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., has pur- 
chased a tract of land 100x295 feet 
adjoining the local plant. 
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WHEN THE FORMS ARE 
ALUMINUM 





Thin Aluminum boards made of rolled sheet. 


Aluminum stocking drying forms have an exceedingly hard, 
smooth surface; the Alumilite* process gives them an oxide 
finish of glass-like hardness. With these forms, boarders can 
step up production considerably and produce stockings with a 
finer finish. Here’s why— 

The smooth surface enables boarders to dress wet stockings 
on the forms quickly and easily, with a minimum of strain on 
the fabric. The hard surface effectively resists the abrasion 
encountered in boarding and stripping operations. There's 
no roughness developed to damage delicate ‘hosiery, and no 
corrosion to cause staining. 

Internally-heated forms, when made of Aluminum, are more 
efficient and do a better drying job. Aluminum distributes heat 


quickly and evenly. Their lighter weight makes them easier to 





handle. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AmeRiIcA, 1939 Gulf Building, 
: Cast Aluminum stocking 
| drying form of the inter- 
| nally-heated type. *Patented 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA:ALUMINUM 
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Carolina Yarn 


Association Outing 


Left to right: a foursome including Dick Wetzel, Carl Lorenz, Ray Weaver (the president of the association) and Gus Aberle. Next group: 


E. W. Saunders, of Wiscassett. Dick Wetzel 


again, Nick Apprich, of Textile Machine Works, 


hon of Dunean Mills is greeting Frank Coker, of duPont Rayon. 


THE ANNUAL golf tournament and 

outing staged by the Carolina 
Yarn Association was held at the Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on Octo- 


a two-day skeet shoot, and cabaret en- 
tertainment were furnished by the as- 
sociation, and there was in addition in- 
formal diversion of other kinds. 


and Max Schmidt. At right. Brown Ma- 


retary, and Joe Mason treasurer. 
Nearly 100 attractive prizes were 

awarded in the contests. Russell 

Hodges won ist low net, and Darden 


























ber 25-26. This year the event, given 
each year by the yarn salesmen and 
other members of the organization for 
southern knitters and weavers, drew 
an attendance of nearly 600. 

A 36-hole handicap golf tournament, 


Ray W. Weaver, Textile Machine Hampton Ist low gross, in the golf 
tournament. J. H. Mason, W. C. 
Thompson, and C. G. Sowden were 
winners of their respective flights in 
the skeet tournament, 


Works, Greensboro, N. C., is president 
of the association; John E, Sherrill, of 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Greensboro, 
is vice-president; Gordon Hope is sec- 


In the first row below, the first group is, left to right, Walter Thompson of Torrington, W. J. Rooke of ‘‘Cotton’’, and A. P. Gumaer 
of ‘‘Textile Age’’. The other group is an ‘‘all-rayon’’ foursome, including, left to ——. J. P. Marchington of Tubize-Chatillon, Carl 
Robbins of Colonial Mills, Stanley Hunt of Textile Economics Bureau, and Frank Muschamp of Tubize-Chatillon. Second row: First 
group, a Tubize foursome: Leonard F. Smith, Dudley Bryan, O. New, and John Bassill, president. Center: B. Davidson, H. Neubert, Phil 
Brown of duPont Rayon, and Larry Hale of Drayton Mills. At right: M. E. Pierson, of Hudson Hosiery, E. Neu, J. Wilkin, and Fritz 
Seifart of Hudson Hosiery. Third row: In the first group, Sam Diggle, who ran the golf tournament, is seen between his assistants, Roy 
Tinsley and Bill Atkins. The final threesome includes Dick Breidenbach of Royersford, W. Hoesel, and Bob Baker. 
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°¢ Not the least of a school teacher’s 


troubles is selecting the right kind of 
stockings. They have to be smart-—- 
but not foo smart. Sensible—but not 
too sensible. | look for the kind that 
is reasonably sheer, neat fitting and, 
of course, durable. When I find 
hosiery that has a combination of all 
these qualities | buy them, because 


in my work they mean a lot to me. 


Thousands of women in every walk of life 
are constantly seeking hosiery that combines 
all these qualities. Good knitting, of course, is 
essential. It is, in fact, the basis of these quali- 
ties and is universally demanded. Torrington 
Needles, the machine-made needles with the 
machine-controlled uniformity of temper, 
strength, finish and overall dimensions, can 


help you obtain the good knitting that counts 


so much in merchandising hosiery. 

































TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 
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... BUT NO VARIATION 
IN QUALITIES 


When you use Torrington Needles you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is a wide variety of types available at 
all times to meet your requirements. But beyond this is the 
special advantage of knowing that the needles of each type 
are free from variations in the qualities that count in 
achieving good knitting. For Torringtons are manufactured 
with controlled precision by machine methods... methods 
that assure uniform temper, finish, strength, dimensions, and 
endurance—the ability to withstand long, hard usage. For 
economy and efficiency in securing the best knitting results 


use machine-made Torrington Needles. 
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NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, 
CONN., U.S.A. + ESTABLISHED 186¢ 


The Torrington Company... 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Po. 
The Torrington Co., inc. ...200 Fifth Ave., New York, NLY. 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ii! 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 
The Torrington Cémpany, 210 South Street, Boston, Mos: 
The Torrington Company, 1709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mc 

E.G. Pavies . . . Bendix Building, Los Angeles, Cali 
The Torrington Co.., ltd.,137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2,On 


Factories at: Torrington, Connecticut * Orange, Mos: 
Bedford, Quebec * Coventry, England * Aachen, German 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Full-Fashioned Hosiery Demand Improves But Philadelphia Plants 
Not Rushed Yet—Higher Cotton and Wool Forcing Upward 
Adjustments in Underwear Prices—Army Buying of Knit 
Goods Impressive and Important Market Factor — Retail 
Trade Expanding—Silk Embargo Talk Heard 


October 16, 1940 


KNIT GOODS manufacturers are now operating at the best rates of the 
year as an average with marked improvement in women’s full- 


fashioned, many types of underwear and outerwear. 


Full-fashioned 


hosiery business has been stimulated tardily by improvement in retail 
demand and also by talk of a possible future embargo on the importa- 
tion of silk from Japan in view of the growing differences between 


the two countries in the Far East. 


Philadelphia mills making this type 


goods are busier but not so much as are southern full-fashioned mills 
and local mill men again talk of the wage differential as making Phila- 
delphia wait until lower cost areas in the industry “get filled up first”. 


Women’s seamless goods are lagging but men’s half-hose plants are 
busy. Sharp advances in silk, cotton and wool yarns are hardening the 


goods end of the market. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although Philadelphia plants have 
been slow to feel it yet there has been 
a marked improvement in the general 
full-fashioned situation. One reason for 
this is the strength in raw silk which 
has been forced up more than 35 cents 
per pound in a month due to the grow 
ing tension between Japan and the 
United States over the Far Eastern 
situation. In addition, there has been 
a larger demand for women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery at retail and this is 
felt to be only the beginning. 

Retailers are not buying full-fash- 
ioned far ahead but most are st'li on 
a hand-to-mouth basis and say they 
will not change this though there is 
talk of the silk embargo veing a pos- 
sibility. ‘This means that mills will 
continue to book orders in hand-to- 
mouth fashion all fall and that the 
chances are with low retail inventories 
there will be a large buying at the last 
minute for the holiday season, always 
the largest volume of the year. 

No changes in prices have come this 
month though some of the local mills 
making nylon full-fashioned have ad- 
vanced prices, bringing them into line 
with the latest price increases brand- 
ed mills announced recently for nylons. 
They put nylon at $1.35 and no lower. 
feeling that this would help the sale of 
silks at a dollar and under. Philadel- 
phia mills feel that they will not be- 
come rushed until the South is filled 
up due to alleged lower labor costs 
there. 

Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 





goods have been running under the 
Same time a year previous until Sep 
tember and then the volume is estimat- 
ed to have moved up and for the bal- 
ance of the year indications are some 
of the early 1940 lost ground may be 
made up. Further increases in silk 
could easily bring about strengthening 
in silk full-fashioned from the very low 
levels that now exist. 


Hali-Hose 


Shipments of men’s standard length 
socks have been running about 8 per 
cent under the same months of 1939 
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@ The new ‘‘Moc-a-soc’’ for men’s, boys’. 
and girls’ sportwear or dresswear, golf socks, 
etc., is so designed that the top will fall just 
below the very smallest portion of the leg. 
The purpose of this lies in the principle that 
the elastic roll wants to come back to its 
normal position and will roll upward on the 
leg. seeking a smaller diameter, pulling the 
sock up. always keeping it close and neat 
around the ankles. The segment of the sus- 
pension arc should be approximately one-half 
inch. L. V. Edwards & Co., Box 59, Atlanta. 
Ga. 


but shipments of slacks or the shorter 
socks have been doing better and have 
for the first eight months averaged 
only 2 per cent under the same period 
a year previous. During the last month 
knitters of half-hose have been book- 
ing business at a much more active 
rate and some of them report being 
sold ahead for several months 
popular types. During August ship- 
ments of the short socks were slightly 


in the 


larger than during the same 1939 
month. Prices of yarns used in these 
lines have been strengthening each 


week during the last month so that all 
types of cotton and wool yarns are 
higher wiih silk now joining the up- 
ward movement. This means that 
yarns of all types except rayon have 
advanced which has caused some buy- 
ers to get their orders in early as they 
fear this may later result in higher 
prices for such goods. 

The heavy buying of the army and 
navy has been a factor that has stimu- 
lated the half-hose market both in cot- 
ton and wool lines. The army depot 
at Philadelphia on October 18 opened 
bids on 9,000,000 pairs of tan mercer- 
ized socks and it has been buying wool 
numbers actively all of which tends to 
make the market trend away from the 
civilian buyers. Prices are expected 
shortly to harden and reflect this move 
ment. 


Seamless 


weeks knitters 
the small 
women’s 


in recent 
complaining of 
new 
numbers these lines make a 
relatively good showing in comparison 
with full-fashioned when shipments for 
August are studied, showing a drop of 
only 0.7 with 6.8 
drop in silk compared with a year pre 
But for the first eight months 
year 


Although 
have been 
volume of business in 


seamless 


per cent per cent 
vious, 
of the 
women’s numbers dropped 5.6 per cent 
over the period when full-fashioned 


shipments were dropping 2.5 per cent. 


shipments of seamless 


but included in these were the ship 
ments of nylon full-fashioned goods 
which helped the picture some. With 
raw silk trending higher many in the 
trade expect that more emphasis will 
the 
when 


be placed in coming months on 
seamless than 


such goods in the full-fashioned end so 


lower silk made 


will he benefited 


full-fashioned 


cheap. Seamless 


more in proportion as 


advances 
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Underwear 


Spring, 1941, underwear lines were 
opened early this month and price 
changes were not large, most remain- 
ing unchanged but the picture is rap- 
idly changing. Cotton and wool yarns 
are jumping in price so that knitters 
are now ready to place goods advances 
in effect to offset the new and higher 
yarn costs. This is possible because the 
underwear mills have been booking a 
nice volume of business although noth- 
ing compared with the very heavy cov- 
erage that was apparent a year ago or 
just at the time the war started. 

Buying for spring of next year has 
been especially impressive in the men’s 
numbers and some underwear mills in 
this section are now on extra shifts 
for the first time in months. Fall or 
heavy underwear prices have also been 
advanced in some instances which is 
due to the sharp advances that have 
come in the wool end, making wool 
and merino type yarns much higher. In 
addition, the army buying of under- 
wear of both cotton and wool has been 
very large and knitters have been 
rushed making the earliest possible de- 
liveries on such orders with prospects 
more of the same will be forthcoming 
in the near future. Combed mills are 
late in making deliveries of combed 
yarns in instances. 


Possibility of Silk 
Boycott Again Heard 


Some in the hosiery industry assert 
that the new turn in international re 
lations wtih the line-up of Japan with 
the Axis powers may revive the possi- 
bility of another attempt at the boycott 
of silk hosiery on the part of consum- 
ers. This was the first reaction among 
several large buyers of hosiery when 
the announcement of the pact between 
Germany, Italy and Japan was made. 
Such factors in the market made light 
of the Japanese hint of preparing to 
use all of its silk at home. The hosiery 
industry has a larger interest in the 
imports of raw silk than any other 
single business. For some years past 
it has been steadily becoming the larg- 
est user of silk in the world and for 
seven months of the present year its 
takings of raw silk amounted to over 
80 per cent of the total used in this 
country. 

The attempt at boycott several years 
ago began with the invasion of China 
by Japan and the reports of bombings 
of cities in the interior. Some con- 
sumer organizations at the time at- 
tempted to raise public opposition by 
means of the silk boycott. But the 
actual results were negligible and a 
counter-campaign in which the labor 
unions joined with industry heads suc- 
cessfully met the move. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 
; Philadelphia, October 16, 1940 

Vast sums being expended by the Federal government in the rearmament drive 
have page A had a great page | upon business and in September the business 
levels for the country hit new high ground. The situation while as active so 
far as production goes as 1929 has distinct differences, there being no inflation 
as yet of commodities and profit margins for most manufacturers are still noth- 
ing to compare with those days. In fact, there are many who feel that while 
business levels will remain very high in the United States for several years they 
do ag feel that prices will go too high and also that no abnormal profits will be 
made. 

Good business and fair profits are in prospect. Buying is being stepped up 
and more coverage ahead is coming into the picture and this always brings in its 
wake higher gga so that there .! be bottlenecks in such textiles as ply 
combed yarn, for example, and when these develop it is very difficult if not im- 
possible to keep prices down. This may mean that some lines such as textiles 
being in the rearmament picture may become more active and jump higher in 
price than some other lines of business. In the last month for instance there 
have been very sharp price increases in textiles made from wool and while cotton 
has not changed much there have been important upturns in cotton yarns. 

The Far East situation is bringing about increases in silk prices so that pre. 
dictions of many that commodities may not go up but might go down in the 
present situation may not be the fact. Indications point to still higher prices for 
some textile fibers. The abnormal world situation may force silk considerably 
higher; the war will continue wool on high levels. Rayon is not changing but soon 
this too may see a price advance. 

So far as volume in the coming months is concerned knitters will have no 
complaint but they will be concerned with getting out goods at low prices, which 
should not be lost sight of. Low priced goods will be in the best demand even 
though business levels are so high throughont the country. At the same time, 
ee margins will not spurt too much but should be gradually better. Prices of 
nit goods are going to reflect the changes in the silk, and wool markets but 
cotton and rayon are going to change only little. Cotton goods and yarns are 
apt to continue their present higher levels and may go somewhat higher but there 
may be an interruption to buying if prices spurt too high so that a readjustment 
might bring them down temporarily although a firm price situation is ahead for 


most knit goods and textile fibers. 











At the present time the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery business has been in an 
upset situation without the handicap of 
a boycott move. The interjection of 
the new nylon hosiery into the picture 
has added to the upset conditions. For 
much of the year the new nylon num- 
bers in women’s full-fashioned have 
been a sensation even though nylon de- 
liveries have amounted to but 4 per 
cent of the deliveries of full-fashioned 
hosiery of all kinds. In the situation 
now raised by the talk of a possible 
embargo the nylon problem assumes 
greater importance. It cannot hope to 
displace raw silk by an appreciable ex- 
tent for some time to come, probably 
not before another year, but the fact 
that the new hosiery has made such a 
successful start does have a bearing in 
the current situation of raw silk. 

Also it is known that there are 
other fibers that can, if necessary, be 
used in the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned and seamless hosiery. There are 
lisle yarns as well as other synthetic 
yarns in addition to nylon that can and 
have been successfully used in the past. 
The finer qualities of rayon yarns have 
in times past when silk was high, suc- 
cessfully displaced that fiber in hosiery 
making. At present some of these 
yarns, for example Bemberg, are being 
used in the full-fashioned hosiery 
trade. There is also information of 
other companies than the one that has 
successfully produced nylon, experi- 
menting with new yarns for the ho- 
siery industry. Buyers therefore who 
visualize the chance of silk being the 
object of public resentment, foresee the 
chance of many developments in the 
full-fashioned end of the business in 
the next year which probably means 


something entirely different than now 
exists. 


Hosiery Ass’n Analyzes 
Effects of Axis Alliance 


Uncertainties in the silk situation as 
they concern the hosiery industry, the 
largest user of Japanese raw silk, were 
outlined in a special bulletin by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. It emphasized that last year 
the hosiery industry accounted for 
about 98 per cent of the American mill 
takings of Japanese raw silk. This was 
equivalent to about 76 per cent of the 
total silk exports from Japan to the 
world during that year. From this the 
Association went on to point out that 
the hosiery industry is very much con- 
cerned with the change in the political 
relations between Japan and the 
United States which is resulting from 
the program which the former country 
is pursuing in the Far East. 

The association said “The question 
arises as to whether things are moving 
in a direction which would deprive us 
of the commodity and would require 
our industry to adapt itself to the use 
of other commodities where silk is to- 
day used. This is conceivable if the 
battle of embargoes becomes more and 
more acute and it is certainly likely if 
relations between the two countries be- 
come either severed or belligerent. In 
such vent when our stocks of raw silk 
in this country are exhausted, with the 
supply of nylon necessarily limited and 
its expansion requiring time, it is con- 
ceivable that our industry might have 
to substitute high grade lisles and 
rayon for silk. Our individual manu- 
facturer is doubtless wondering to 
what extent he should provide himself 
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AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 





’ Willcox and Gibbs Sewing! Machine Company is 
| the first manufacturer to build complete automatic 
lubrication into three major sewing machines, serv- 
ing the textile industry. 

In 1937, Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine 

7 Company first introduced to the textile trade their 
| ‘‘Superlock’’, a high-speed over-seaming machine 
incorporating complete Automatic Lubrication. 

In 1939, Automatic Lubrication was added to 
the ‘*Feldlock’’, the felling machine which first in- 
corporated the principle of feeding work off instead 
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: of on to the arm. 

y NOW the “*W&G”’ Lockstitch is equipped with a 

: new and exclusive system of automatic lubrication, 
a thus rounding out the principle of complete auto- 

matic lubrication for three major machine types 

; utilized in the sewing rooms of the textile industry. 
| i Automatic Lubrication is a radical advance in 

; sewing machine design and manufacture. It contrib- 


utes to greater ease of operation, increased produc- 
tion and lower maintenance costs. 

Every manufacturer, interested in the scientific 
management and economical operation of his plant, 
will want to investigate the possibilities of the 
‘‘SSuperlock’’, the ‘*Feldlock’® and the “W&G” 
Lockstitch. All three, with automatic lubrication, 
are now ready to serve you. 


PRESIDENT 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Thread Ratio Control 
for Hosiery Seamers 

The Union Special Machine Com- 
pany, 438 Franklin St., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced a thread ratio control 
for its complete line of hosiery seam- 
ing machines. The device brings about 
absolute control of the ratio of one 
thread to another in forming a perfect 
stitch structure for. seaming hosiery, 
and is said to eliminate all uncertain- 
ty in seaming by measuring the thread 
mechanically, and insures proper ten- 
sion by providing one master tension 
for all threads. Weather conditions 
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will not affect the stitch structure pro- 
duced and no longer must tensions be 
adjusted every morning when there 
has been a change in atmospheric con- 
ditions. Also, tight, elastic seams on 
both foot and leg are certain because 





Left, machine with standard tensions; right, thread rat.o co.trol. 
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the thread ratio control maintains the 
predetermined ratio of needle thread 
to looper thread, regardless of thick- 
ness of material. It can be applied to 
the Class 41300 machines already in 
use, 








with raw silk at current prices and out 
of current available supplies. This is 
one question which each manufacturer 
must answer for himself after an ap- 
praisal of the facts and consultation 
with such persons as he feeis may be 
able to give him some guiding advice. 

“The question is raised as to wheth- 
er any serious boycott of silk goods 
may develop among consumers because 
of dissatisfaction with the deveiop- 
ments in the political relations between 
the two countries. This is always pos- 
sible. But the results of such a boy- 
cott could be much larger than they 
were in 1937 and still not take serious 
proportions. Of course, if a break 
tukes place between the two countries 
a different situation would follow and 
our women would willingly and gladly 
wear products from available substi- 
tute yarns whatever they may be. In 
such event a shift from silk to other 
commodities would create not only 
manufacturing and merchandising 
problems but likewise would probably 
have a considerable effect on the em- 
ployment of the industry due to 
lessened consumption. Such effect 
would be spread through the 26 states 
where there are located today plants 


making silk stockings.” The associa- 


tion also points out an embargo on silk 
would have serious effects in Japan 
which depends so much on this com- 
modity to give her foreign exchange 
with which to buy other products 
abroad. 


Another Nylon Yarn 
Plant to Be Built 


A second plant for the production of 
nylon yarn will be built by the Du 
Pont company at Martinsville, Va. Ac- 
cording to the company, the plant with 
that in Seaford, Del., will have an an- 
nual capacity of 16,000,000 pounds. 
This would seem to mean a plant about 
the same size as the first and second 
units at Seaford which have been re- 
ported as having a capacity of about 
8,000,000 pounds a year. Work is to 
commence at once on the new project 
and it is expected to come into produc- 
tion late in 1941 and to be in full op- 
eration in the spring of 1942. The com- 
pleted plant at Martinsville will em- 
ploy about 750 persons and an expendi- 
ture of approximately $11,000,000 is 
planned in the present development. 
The combined capacities of Seaford 
and Martinsville will be more than five 
times the output of nylon yarn origi- 
nally contemplated when the first unit 
in Seaford was authorized late in 1938. 

It was stated by the company that 
the aggregate investment made or au- 
thorized for nylon manufacture is $28,- 
000,000, and it was emphasized that no 
other Du Pont product has been so 
heavily backed by the company in so 
short a time. According to Du Pont, 
Martinsville was chosen for the site of 
a second nylon production plant be- 
cause of its proximity to the textile 
industry in the South. So far as is 
possible workmen for the new plant 
will be recruited in the vicinity. 

Rumors that large quantities of ny- 


lon yarn are being taken by the gov- 
ernment for parachute fabric thereby 
limiting the supply of such yarn for 
hosiery are incorrect it was stated by 
the company. Reports that the gov- 
ernment was taking over all the nylon 
production or most of it have been 
printed in consumer newspapers. It 
was stated some time ago by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, that 90 per cent of total nylon 
production was going into hosiery. The 
amount of nylon going into defense 
materials so far is very small. 


Union Appeals to Labor 
to Resist Pay Cuts 


In commenting on the recent request 
of certain hosiery mills in the Phila- 
delphai section for wage reductions, of- 
ficials of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers state that most of 
these same mills are speeding up op- 
eration and working reasonably full 
time throughout the Philadelphia area. 
This review of the mill situation, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by a large num- 
ber of manufacturers who assert that 
while improvement in the hosiery in- 
dustry generally has been noticeable, 
Philadelphia mills have yet to feel its 
effects. Many manufacturers of full- 
fashioned goods in this market, while 
admitting they hoped to become busy, 
fee] that this will not be possible until 
mills in other sections become sold up. 
Knitters in this section say that full- 
fashioned plants in other sections, par- 
ticularly in the South, have consider- 
ably lower labor costs. They say this 
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is true, notwithstanding the minimum 
of 40 cents an hour set for the full- 
fashioned workers under the Fuir La- 
bor Standards Act. 

They cluim that so many knitters on 
various vperativus in the plunt ure 
paid higher than the winimuum set by 
the Federal law and add that uniiorm- 
ity has net been beurly so murked in 
the full-fushioned end of the business 
as in the seamless end, It is on these 
gruunds that sowe of the manufuctur- 
ers here upproached the union recently 
fur Wage reductivus, Colmweuting on 
the suuthern situation, univn oliicials 
have puinted tu the increuse in rutes 
fur nylun topping aud legging in Vir- 
ginia mills und declure thut “Otuer in- 
creuses Way be expected in certain 
southern situations.” The general feel- 
ing in the univn is that if suuthern 


workers will stund firm there will be > 


no reduction. “Mills in the L’hiladel- 
phia area approached their shop col- 
mittees with requests fur reductions at 
a time when the industry generauliy ap- 
peared to be at the end of its deepest 
depression,” the union stated. 

The membership of the hosiery union 
in a referendum ballot in which slight- 
ly more than 8,0U0 votes were cast de- 
cided not to authorize the union's na- 
tiunul executive bourd to tuke any ac- 
tiun vn the third shift problem, The 
vote us announced by union headquar- 
ters wus 3,083 wembers voting uguinst 
any action and 3,083 in favor. ‘The 
workers were asked to vote on a third 
shift resvlution udupted at the annual 
convention in Milwaukee list June 
Which pointed out that the number of 
full-fashioned hosiery machines which 
are being operated on a third shift 
basis is increasing and represents a 
trend in the industry which if cuntin- 
ued “will seriously endunger the best 
interests of all husiery workers and 
particularly the members of the fed- 
eration”, The resolutivn declared that 
the union must be prepared to meet the 
situation and resulved that the na- 
tional executive board be authorized to 
adopt meuns to protect the interests of 
the membership with reference to the 
third shift method of operation. 


National Defense Improves 
Underwear Trade Outlook 


The underwear trade opened its 1941 
spring lines in an atmosphere influ- 
enced by the national defense program. 
According to Roy A. Cheney, pres:dent 
of the Underweur Institute, trade sen- 
timent has picked up most gratifyingly 
in recent months because of direct and 
indirect benefits from national spend- 
ing for defense. That, coupled with the 
fact that underwear prices have been 
at very low levels and as such moder- 
ate advances as have bcen wade were 
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solely to offset increased material or 
labor cost, indicates thut buying over 
the next three wonths will likely be 
very active, according to Mr. Cheney. 
The iudustry has benefited from a vul- 
ume of Government purchases of un- 
derwear that to date in 1940 is nearly 
four times as much as the volume for 
the same period last year. 


He said with plans for conscription 
rapidly nearing a conclusion this busi- 
ness is certain to assume far greater 
proportions. The army furnishes each 
new recruit with six suits (shirts and 
drawers) of lightweight underwear 
and two suits of heavy underwear as 
an.initial assignment. In the navy the 
allocation is four suits of lightweight 
underweur and two suits of heavy 
weight. This requirement plus re- 
placements and stocks is removing 
considerable underweur capacity from 
colupetition in regular commercial 
trade. Because the Underweur Insti- 
tute anticipated this heavy demand re- 
quirements have been met with a minl- 
mum of dislocation in the underwear 
field. Mr. Cheney said goveruwent re- 
quirements of a certain new type of 
knit fabric created somewhat of a tax 
on capacity because of the newness of 
this type of merchandise until the In- 
stitute had the opportunity to compose 
practical solutions which were prompt- 
ly accepted by the War Department. 


Durene Promotion 
Getting Real Results 

The Durene Associution of America 
being encouraged over the results to 
date will continue its promotional 
work along similar lines for the future, 
in the aid of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Dean ILilill, presi- 
dent of the Assuciation, called atten- 
tion to the positive results in its cam- 
paign against the undershirtless man. 
This work will be further emphasized 
in the educational program with retail 
sales. It will be used likewise in stimu- 
luting cooperation from the manufac- 
turer and whulesaler. The main theme 
of the future campaign will be along 
those lines already proven successful 
but expanded by additions developed 
from experience. Identification of 
Durene garments will be basic in the 
work. The campaign to bring back 
many of the younger men to wearing 
undershirts will be constantly empha- 
sized, Mr. Hill said. 

The success of Durene in the wom- 
en’s underwear field has also been 
noteworthy and new numbers made of 
Durene yurn, all identified, have been 
put out with large success by more 
manufacturers so that prospects in this 
end of the knitting industry are ac- 
cordingly viewed with enthusiasm 
New fields have lately been developed, 
sweater manufacturers having put out 





Patents Granted 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., Curl C. Sor- 
ensen, formerly of Charlotte and now 
of Westwood, Mass., bus been granted a 
patent on the wanufacture of a stock- 
ing yurn. The patent relates to a spe- 
ciul twist given to the yurn whereby 
the life of the stocking from this yarn 
is several times that of the ordinary 
stocking and preuduces a very sheer 
stocking for a given number of 
threads. One importunt advantage of 
the stuckings made from this yarn is 
that they are practically run proof due 
to the twist of the yurn. 

Curtis E. Honeycutt of Gastonia, N. 
C., was granted a patent fur an ap- 
paratus fur rebuilding worn flutes on 
textile rolls. By use of the patented 
methods, the fluted bosses on top rolls 
of drawing frames can be built up to 
original size by running cutting rollers 
along the gruoves. 

Il, A. Weodbead of Graniteville, S. 
C., was awarded a patent on a means 
for treating cloth such as bleaching, 
dyeing, etc. The salient feature of the 
invention is the piacing of a plurality 
of pairs of rolls in a treating bath and 
cupsizing or reversing the position of 
the rolls when one roll becomes empty 
—giving a continuous process. 


New Wrenches 


Snap-On Tools Corporation, Kenosha, 
Wis., has developed a wrench for han- 
dling tricky little jobs where small nuts 
and bolts are used. Each wrench has 
an open end and a boxocket end of the 
Same size. The set includes 44-inch, 
9/32-inch, 5/16-inch and 11/32-inch 
sizes. Extreme care is taken in the 
manufacture of the small tools to in- 
sure a proper grip on small nuts. 
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1101 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





FIDELITY MULTIPLE-UNIT SPOOLING MACHINE 


Measures and stops automatically, 





maintains uniform tension, gives even, OTHER FIDELITY 
smooth lay. Spools quickly changed. MACHINES 
— Braiders 
Compact, sturdy, speedy and efficient. [iteinems 
Circular -Knitfing 


Write for catalog of FIDELITY Spooling Machines. Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
: z 5$-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Rasche!l Machines 


aM? ‘\ : Ribbers 

, Wire Covering Machines 
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EMERGE maACHINE CO. 


3908-18 Frankford Ave.,Philadelphia.Pa. a 









Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 







Meet Your 
CASTER & WHEEL 


Requirements from the 


DARNELL Line 












There is a type of Darnell Caster and Wheel 
for every kind of service—you are sure ¢ 
find the exact caster or wheel for your 
needs in the Darnell line of nearly 4 
dels. ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE MANUAL 


me ar See 3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia, a. 
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attractive garments ot Durene which 
have taken on with the public in a 
large way. The opportunities in wom- 
en’s sweaters in particular are men- 
tioned and the glove field also has been 
successfully entered. Dean Hill also 
reports that the athletic uniform end 
of the business is expanding rapidly. 


Hosiery Workers 
Affected by the Draft 


With October 16 set us registration 
date for all male citizens of the United 
States between 21 and 35 years of age 
under the provisions of the Burke 
Wadsworth Conscription Act, a survey 
of the hosiery industry in Reading and 
Berks County, revealed that an esti- 
mated 1,800 to 2,000 hosiery workers 
in that community will be affected by 
the provisions of this compulsory mili- 
tary training law. This estimated 
number of male hosiery workers will 
have to register on October 16 but the 
number that may actually be called to 
military service immediately may be 
only a fraction of that total, possibly 
less than 300 in that large hosiery cen- 
ter. In view of this it is believed that 
no great disturbance in the labor situa- 
tion in the Berks County mills will re- 
sult from the operation of the draft 
law. It is felt that with the various 
classifications contained within the 
conscription law and the intention of 
the Government to limit the total num- 
ber of conscripts to 400,000 for the first 
vear, the great majority of the Berks 
County hosiery workers are not apt to 
he called for some time to come. 


New Apex Parley 
Called by State 


In the interest of better labor-man- 
agement relations in general the Penn- 
Sylvania Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments joined in a conference aimed to 
settle the Apex Hosiery case. Lewis 
G. Hines, Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry, and Richard P. Brown, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, brought the various 
factions together seeking a compromise 
of the company’s two damage suits for 
a total of $2,300,000 against the hosiery 
union and the County of Philadelphia. 
Previously the Apex Hosiery Co. took 
the stand that its agreement with the 
union was applicable only to matters 
of collective bargaining and not for ar- 
bitration of its suit against the union 
for damages arising from the 1937 
strike. One of the suits pending is a 
claim for $1,170,000 for damages to the 
plant, machinery and business from 
the strike which the company filed in 
Common Pleas Court, Philadelphia, 
after the United States Supreme Court 
had reversed a $711,932 Federal Court 
judgment on the ground the anti-trust 
law had been wrongly applied. The 
other suit is for $1,000,000 against the 
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County of Philadelphia, pending in 
Chester County Court. Following the 
meeting it was only announced that 
progress was being made. 


Fewer Full-Fashioncd 
Hosiery Workers 


The number of workers in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry in June 
was reported as 88,899 comparing with 
91,059 workers for the same month a 
year previous. Part of this decrease 
in the number of full-fashioned work- 
ers is reflected in the drop of 4.6 per 
cent in full-fashioned production for 
the first six months of this year com- 
pared with last. The uncertainty of 
the silk market, the introduction of ny- 
lon and the war situation also have all 
played their part in this decrease. The 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers reports that 20.6 per cent of 
silk goods this spring were made with 
cotton or rayon welts. 


Knit Rayon Market 
Has Rapid Growth 


Rayon is moving forward at a rap- 
idly accelerating rate in knit goods this 
year. In all divisions, hosiery, under- 
wear and outerwear, yarn improve- 
ments and mannfacturer’§ ingenuity 
have combined to develop new uses and 
applications for rayon to a degree un- 
thought of a few seasons ago. One of 
the most important developments has 
been in the tricot dress fabrics in which 
the trend to sheerness is a character- 
istic. Printed tricots are also increas- 
ing in popularity and the success of 
tricots in the dress field has widened 
the call for such fabrics from other 
trades. These fabrics went into blouses 
and house coats quite actively this 
vear. Rayon is also strengthening its 
place in knitted fabrics for millinery 
and this year has seen a marked rise 
in demand for knitted panne velvet 
from the millinery trade. Knitted 
rayon napped fabrics are going into 
both outerwear and bedroom apparel 
in increasing quantity with bathrobes, 
pajamas and lounging robes made of 
brushed rayon being well received. 


Higher Cotten Yarns 
Strengthen Underwear 


Advances in cotton yarn prices over 
the month have been large and these 
advances are now receiving the atten- 
tion of underwear manufacturers who 
figured their recently named spring 
prices on a much lower basis. Yarns 
late in the summer were dull and soft 
as against the recent upward trend and 
the larger activity, much of it going 
with government defense buying of dif- 
ferent types. In view of this there is 
already talk of underwear manufac- 
turers advancing some of their closely 





priced spring numbers such as the 
highly competitive athletic shirts. The 
yarn advance is expected and in fact 
already has greatly stimulated cover- 
age by the civilian buyers for the 
spring season of next year. 


1940 Hose Shipments 
Under Previous Year 


For the first eight months of this 
year shipments of all types of hosiery 
were 3.8 per cent under a year previ- 
ous. This drop would have been even 
more severe had not nylon been intro- 
duced early in the year. The nylon 
shipments for the eight months 
amounted to slightly more than 1,000,- 
000 dozen pairs which would compare 
with almost 25,000,000 dozen pairs of 
all other full-fashioned. Men’s slack 
socks and athletic socks and anklets 
have made the best showing so far in 
1940 in regard to shipments. In ank- 
lets a gain of almost 8 per cent was 
registered while shipments of athletic 
socks gained 3.4 per cent and in men’s 
slack socks shipments showed a very 
small drop especially when compared 
with the decline of almost 10 per cent 
in men’s half-hose of regular length. 
The poorest shipment record so far this 
year was in children’s and infants’ 
lines which were closely followed by 
ribbed goods. 

— 


Throwsters Research Institute 
Elects Officers 


The board of governors of the 
Throwsters Research Institute recent- 
ly elected George A. Fenton as presi- 
dent. Mr. Fenton is vice-president of 
the R. K. Laros Silk Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and succeeds as president 
William R. Rossmassler of the Sau- 
quoit Silk Mfg. Co. Alfred L. Coradi of 
Paragon Textile Company, Altoona, 
Pa., was elected vice-president and Ar- 
thur G. Schautz of Grove Silk Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa., was re-elected 
treasurer. George A. Urlaub was re- 
elected executive director. New mem- 
bers of the board are John H. Brine of 
Oscar Heineman Corporation, Chicago; 
and Warren A. Seem of Georgetown 
Silkk Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

* 
Package Comnpetition 

Under the auspices of Modern Pack- 
aging Magazine, the annual. All- 
America package competition will take 
form to reflect the past year’s latest 
and most ingenious developments in 
the creation of new packages, new dis- 
plays and new machinery installations. 
Entry in the contest is open to all de 
signers, package suppliers, machinery 
manufacturers, package-using firms 
and others responsible for the creation 
of the package or display. Any num- 
her of entries by a single firm may be 
made. 
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COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


‘IN Your PACKAGING 








In packaging—particularly where 
ip treet a line of products is concerned— 
sé 7 > ° 
department and “follow through” is as important as 
a creative staff itis ina golf Swing. 
for developing By coordinating the sales appeals 
both individual throughout your packaging, brand 
and coordinated impression is increased. 
gs aim omy age Through coordinated packaging, 
worn “ the effect of advertising is carried 
yours without : 
obligation. over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 











Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville. Va G@ Flavia ee Kinston. N. C 
Winston-Salem. N. GC Burlington. N < Asheboro. N. C 
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LANE 
HOSIERY TRUCKS | 


For General and Dyehouse Use 
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Also 


Baskets for Seamers, Loopers, 


Ribbers and General. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 
Manufacturers 
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Poughkeepsie New York 
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Extra value... 





Extra sales... 
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Textile Soaps, Softeners, 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS | 





Cotton Yarns Stage Sharp Rise as Spinners Book Heavy Orders— 
Advance in Silk on War Developments Brings More Active 
Coverage by Hosiery Industry—Large Government Cloth 
Buying Causes Rise in Wool and in Knitting Worsted Yarns 


—Rayon Yarns Unchanged But Active 


Philadelphia, October 16, 1940 


THERE has been an advance of two to four cents in cotton knitting 

yarns over the month and a price advance of several cents has 
been placed in effect in mercerized. There have been increases in all 
other knitting yarns including worsted and silk while rayon remains 
at the old level. This means that knitters are confronted with higher 
yarn prices after many have just named new prices for the spring sea- 
son so that it is probable they will have to make upward revisions in 
goods including spring. cotton underwear because of this, their origi- 
nal prices being based on yarns at much lower levels. As prices have hard- 
ened sales of yarns of all types have been heavier so that sellers are 
now in possession of a large backlog and are assuming a more inde- 
pendent attitude for the longer term. In addition there is the ques- 
tion of deliveries which due to heavy government knit goods orders 
makes the situation in instances tight. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been a sharp advance in 
cotton knitting yarns this month aver- 
aging two cents in carded and three 
cents in combed while mercerized 
counts are up at least three cents. The 
advance has been caused by a heavy 
volume of business placed with spin- 
ners, this being so extensive that in 
some sections of the market particular- 
ly in the two-ply combed manufactur- 
ers are having trouble with deliveries. 
At present spinners of both carded and 
combed yarns are well sold ahead for 
the balance of this year and during the 
last two weeks contracts have been nu- 
merous covering shipments during the 
first quarter of next year. In some 
instances knitters have placed yarn 
contracts this month on which deliv- 
eries will be made up until the middle 
of 1941. At the present time demand 
has fallen off somewhat, which is due 
to the fact that so many manufacturers 
have already covered as far ahead as 
they feel they should and it is also due 
to greater resistance being shown to 
paying the advances. 


As an indication of the advance that 
has taken place producers of single 
combed yarn are quoting 30s single at 
34 to 35 cents for the same spinning 
that a month ago was quoted at 31 to 
32 cents. In the carded section spin- 
ners are now quoting 10s cones at 22 
cents to 22% cents, coming from the 
same spinners that a month ago were 
quoting around 20 cents. Although 
sales of knitting yarns have not been 
as active as in the two-ply counts such 
spinners are now well sold ahead and 
in the case of many combed yarn 
plants have a large backlog running 
into March, 1941. Single carded yarns 
have been the least active of all types 
but during the last ten days buying in 
this yarn has expanded sharply so that 
at the present time quotations of card- 
ed knitting are moving up rather 
sharply. Producers of supercarded are 


sold ahead farther than are producers 
of the ordinary quality carded. 

Mercerized yarns have been sharply 
advanced due to the sharp increases 
which are being made almost daily in 
combed peeler. Large quantities of 
such yarns are going into government 
cloths of various descriptions and in 
addition fabrics for civilian use taking 
such yarns have been selling actively. 
Several of the largest combed spinning 
plants in the country are in a position 
where they do not care to take very 
much additional business and claim 
they are unable to deliver all the yarn 
now being specified by their customers. 
At the present time 60s two-ply mer- 
cerized ungassed is held at 66 to 68 
cents and mercerizers talk of possible 
increases in the near future. This 
price compares with 61 cents reported 
in yarn contracts needed for Govern- 
ment hosiery in which severe price 
cutting took place. Mercerizers now 
claim that the 6l-cent price should 
never have been quoted because of the 
tight situation in the gray yarn mar- 
ket. Taking this into consideration 
they say that mercerized yarns at 66 
cents are only about 1 cent higher than 
what should have been the previous 
list. 


Silk 


Raw silk has advanced sharply dur- 
ing the last two weeks so that prices 
are now more than 35 cents above the 
level of a month ago. Heavy buying 
over the last ten days in anticipation 
of a possible embargo has resulted in 
the complete sale of virtually all stocks 
of desirable grades of raw silk held in 
warehouses here and in transit from 
Japan. Some large importers early in 
October withdrew all prices while oth- 
ers declared their lists were merely 
nominal since they had nothing unsold 
for either October or November deliv- 
ery and were unwilling to quote any 
further ahead. Fear of possible fur- 
ther complications in relations between 





the United States and Japan brought 
out considerable buying of raw silk al- 
though Japanese interests in New York 
expressed resentment that the raw silk 
market was being used as a political 
football. They refused to be alarmed 
by any possibility of an embargo and 
at the same time asserted that no 
change in their policy of accepting or- 
ders for future delivery was contem- 
plated. 

Hosiery manufacturers have recently 
been booking fall orders in a more ac- 
tive manner as should be seen this time 
of the year. The September statistics 
were under expectations and amounted 
to only 28,800 bales. During that 
month imports were 7,500 bales under 
August and warehouse stocks declined 
2,500 bales to stand at 44,400 bales at 
the end of September. The National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
made the comment that the hosiery in- 
dustry might have to substitute high 
grade lisles and rayon for silk if the 
embargo situation became acute. 


Rayon 


The rayon yarn situation continues 
very tight with producers shipping all 
the yarn they can make. In view of 
the fact reserve stocks of the more 
popular counts are pretty well exhaust- 
ed it is believed that monthly ship- 
ments for the rest of the current year 
will be smaller than during recent 
months when shipment totals were ex- 
panded because they included reserve 
stocks. Producers report that ship- 
ments during recent weeks would have 
been even heavier had not a consider- 
able volume been taken out of the mar- 
ket by floods and labor troubles. Since 
stocks on hand are decidedly small at 
the present time producers are stress- 
ing the fact all shipments today are 
from current production. Some pro- 
ducers report themselves as sold up for 
November and they feel that the silk 
situation may shortly result in a great- 
ly expanded demand from the hosiery 
industry. 


Worsted Yarns 


During the last month wool top fu- 
tures have advanced about 20 cents 
which was largely caused by excep- 
tionally large amounts of goods bought 
by the army to clothe the military 
forces. The wool trade has never been 
confronted with such a large demand 
for its product from the army in peace 
time. This demand coming at the 
same time that manufacturers were 
becoming busier on civilian fabrics and 
garments has developed what is almost 
a runaway market. This condition in 
the raw material end has been reflect- 
ed in the yarn market and prices are 
up 8 to 10 cents from a month ago. Be 
fore the advance got very old manu- 
facturers of outerwear covered their 
needs for the remainder of this year, 
spinners not being willing to go far- 
ther ahead than that. Outerwear 
manufacturers are busy and consum- 
ing yarns actively although a large 
percentage of this is of the cheapener 
variety. 
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; A Water Softener with ® ABINGTON VACUUM | 
, EXTRA POWERS | MCRHLDRSeeaea enc 


Of all the alkalies (uncombined) 
THAUMAPHOS alone in water solution | 


has the power to hold in solution the 
calcium and magnesium hardness. 


| 
| When used with alkalies that do form | 











a precipitate, THAUMAPHOS peptizes 
the precipitate, causing the minute par- 
| ticles to remain in a state of suspension, 
; and easily rinsed out, rather than to 
coalesce and form larger particles which 
drop to the bottom forming a trouble- 
some sludge. 


(In 425 Ib. bbls., 125 Ib. kegs, 200 Ib. bags) The CLE AN way | 


FPF FREE DEMONSTRATION AT NO OBLIGATION 


HAUMATHOS 


(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE] Costs Less 


| In mills equipped with Abington Vacuum Stripping one 
i G N O U O man strips 225 cards 3 times daily, an average of 2 cards 
: : DETER E T PR D CTS a RP. per minute. Cost of stripping is reduced about 60%. Fur- 
thermore, the cylinder is not stopped, which reduces card 


down time about 75%, adding 4°% production on the 
average. Doubles useful life of cylinder and doffer fillets. 





a Naa steals 
et TN FIG SS, 


“It’s the dirtiest job in the mill.””’ Many a superintendent 
has said that about card stripping by brush. But some 
500 mills which strip by Abington’s 100° vacuum system 
have actually turned this “dirtiest job” into a source of 
advantage and profit! 











| Division of 
i International Agricultural Corp. | 
; Plants: Wales, Tenn.; East Point, Ga.; Chicago, Ill. | More Humane 


The “dirtiest job” becomes clean and safe with Abington 
Vacuum Stripping. No lifting of heavy brushes. No 
; breathing clouds of brushed-up dust and fly. No exposure of 
; operator’s hands or arms to the danger of serious accidents. 


Better Quality 


Abington 100° Vacuum Stripping keeps card wires in 
better condition than is possible where a brush runs 
through them several times a day. Points are sharper, 
bends kept more accurate. Vacuum gets out ALL the dirt 
and short fibres, right down to the fillet. Better wires, 
better cleaning, better CARDING! 


| 3-IN-ONE PROTECTS = some 500 




















Cott Mills 
SPINNING MACHINES nn. scoosceoneneee 


Abington Vacuum Stripping, realiz- 
ing definite savings on a 
: cost, brushes, belts, etc.; definite 
Lubricates e Cleans e Polishes e Prevents Rust production gains; definite improve- 
ments in carding quality. We make 
systems for both small and large 
card rooms. Let us send data for 
your requirements. 











Textile men need no reminder of 
the importance of the right oil for 
2 small parts of the many intricate 
: machines in the mills...and ex- 
perienced textile men know how 
“*3-IN-ONE”’ OIL meets the 
needs of lubrication and rust 
prevention. You, too, will find 
3-IN-ONE excellent for use 
on needles, reeds, shuttles, 
spindle pins, spindles, sew- 
ing machines. Ask for spe- 
cial MILL PRICES on “’3- 
IN-ONE”’ OlL—write us. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
Distributors, Jersey City, N. J. 























New Book tells all 
REQUEST CATALOG 40 


INGT 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS. ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


44 99 | 
3-l ing -O N\ E O : i OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HAT'S why the Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joint has been able to step up produc- 
tion as much as 25% in scores of plants. 


It is, first of all, a better way to admit 
steam into dry cans, slashers and sanfor- 
izers. It saves valuable operating time that 
had to be spent in inspection and mainte- 
nance of the old stuffing boxes, because the 
Johnson Joint is completely packless, self 
oiling, self adjusting and even self-aligning. 


But equally important, it makes possible 
modern systems of roll drainage that re- 
move all condensate air and gas, by a sy- 
phon pipe, through the same head that ad- 
mits the steam. Rolls can be started without 
delay, roll temperatures can be higher and 
maintained more uniformly. 


The merit of the Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joint is confirmed by the many prominent 
manufacturers of textile machinery who 
now include this modern “stuffing box” as 
standard equipment. Why wait? You'll save 
enough in maintenance alone to pay the 
modest cost of change over. 


Write for newly published catalog 


THE JOHNSON CORP., 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Johnson 
Rotary PRESSURE S)JOINT 
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Get Down and Look at Your Floor 


Before and After LAWLOR Treatment 




















MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 


LAWLOR MACHINES 


Manufactured by S. C..Lawior Co. 
122 No. Aberdeen St. 


Chicago, lll. 
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Without interrupting production, without charge or obliga- 
tion, we'll come in and clean sections of your mill floor 


with the Lawlor machine. 


Then you can look at the floor 


and see how clean it is; try to slide your foot over it, and 


feel how much safer 1t is. 


The Lawlor Model 20-C combination floor scrubber and 
water vacuum pick-up does a job you’ve been needing 
done, and does it faster and more thoroughly. Write, phone 


or wire for your demonstration. 


THE 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1895 


New Orleans 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dalias, Texas 
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SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE MOTION 
AGITATOR 
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It pays to use Goldens’ Size Kettles, as many of the objection- 
able features found in other designs have been eliminated. 
Wi | These improved kettles have been carefully designed under the 
Hitt directions of expert operating mill men. The body is cast solid 
iil ! of the highest quality grey iron, and all fixtures are fitted 
in workmanlike manner with machined joints. Our standard 
sizes and capacities are as follows: 


CAPACITY HEIGHT DIAMETER 
HH GALLONS 
110 32” 32” 
160 36” 36" 
250 42” 42’ 
360 48” 438° 


For mixing, kettles can be furnished with stirrers, propeilers 
or paddles, or combinations of same. Por heating, Steam 
Jacketed Kettles can be furnished or with one or more layers 
of brass coils, closed or perforated. 





May we send more complete information? 
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~ GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 


Also manufacturers of 

















| 

| _ Hangers Ball Bearing Trans- Raw Stock Dyeing 

| = Pillow Blocks mission Equipment Machines 

= Shaft Couplings Ball Bearing Blower Dye Liquor Tanks 

= | Hil | = Cast Iron Tanks and Fan Boxes Cast Iron Tanks 

SS Se V-Belt Sheaves Continuous Dyeing Cloth Inspesting Ma- 
; i ————————— ————<—<a“iuV—m——— Grey Iron Castings Machines chines 











MILL STARCH 
"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 
@ Always Uniform 


®Penetrates 


CLAUDE B. ILER Thoroughly 
@®Boils Thin 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
J. C. ATTAWAY ; . 

®Carries Weight 

Into the Fabrice 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
@®Depen dable 






























F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


L. 3. CASTILE 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 
















The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 














TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 

in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 
TINTINOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. & It imparts tenacity similar 
is to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 
the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the mos? 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . .. no heating. ..no harsh 
stock or curled fibres. % TINTINOL is shipped in light 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 








in 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil (SS) } 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 
Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


aa | 
and Wastage BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 





A fact f . Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
ee ee ee 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
Textile Manufactu re Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 


U S PRODUCTS have proved : | | 
* a A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
their ability to last —_ 


longer, run smoothly, eliminating 
expensive interruptions, make Whar2 . Q 
a oe) Ea ? 
VAT : 





better fabrics. For better pro- 
duction tomorrow, order U S 
bobbins, shuttles, cones, and 
spools today. 





Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


BOBBIN & ar 
9 SHUTTLE kl oe Co 


ence in quality steel fabrication is a | Money metal, Lead and Tin lined, 
strong guarantee of your getting su- etc., for acid, NaOH storage, chemi- 
perior vats. Cole makes vats accord. cals, dyes, ete. Other Cele products 
ing to specifications from your de- are: Bins, Ketties, Kiers, Boilers, ' 
sign or from designs as furnished by Heavy Pressure Vessels, Tanks, Nickel- 
our engineering department. Vats Clad and Stainless steel Vessels, 
are made from quality steel, Nickel- Towers, and Fabricated Plate werk. 


Write for Tank Talk No. 29-C 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STABLISHED 1854 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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HUMIDITY 
CONTROL 


For Profits 


The need for accurate, automatic con- 





trol of your humidifying system cannot be 





stressed too strongly. Too dry a condition 





means static, harsh, brittle fibres, and a 


Manilla SASS Bio 5 eo 


generally sub-standard product through 
every step of the process. Too moist a 
: condition means a lazy, “dead” fibre, and 


a general slowing up of working efhiciency 





—roll lapping, etc. Right between the 


' two is the ideal condition — money- 
TIME—The New Type K cleans 50% more 


making air! bobbins per minute than previous models. 


SPACE—Less space for boxes, etc., is re- 
quired due to increased cleaning efficiency. 


MATERIAL—Improved plunger assembly 
prevents damage to bobbin barrels and pro- 
tects the finish. 


Set —and Forget — 


THE AMCO 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
MONEY—tThe savings effected pay for the 


machine, usually in one year, always within 
two years. 





The Terrell Bobbin Cleaning and Handling 
Equipment (bobbin box hoist plus convey- 
or) offers mills a dependable day-in and day- 


: It’s worth a lot to be able just to set 
| out bobbin cleaning service that is complete- 


| your Amco Controls and know that the ly automatic, with the exception of the 
| : humid; diti Ib ; actual machine feeding. Full particulars will 
COETCLS DULGIy CONRIOR Wilt OS main- be sent on request, without obligation. 


| : tained, regardless of temperature changes. 


| 3 Modern control may be all your system 
tee’ GL vagiy SYSTEM | 
needs to bring it up to date. Let an Amco | | 





Engineer find out, without obligation. MTT CLEANING. 


American Moistening Co., Providence, 


| R. I. . . Boston . . Atlanta . . Charlotte ° 
| -pebreniiverat ? The Terrell Machine Co., .4:c. 


A Vy k (} CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. ... . . N. E. & Canada 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. . . . Penn. & N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . . European Agt. 









































TH PODGERORULANUORRO NANOS 


Established 


‘as # MERRO 


incorporated 
1894 





8. U 6 PAT OFF ee 
reer 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrica. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Bex 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 896 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PECECCETUCETRREGRETETTETET EGET EEEEe 


AN UP-TO-DATE 








PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a ee card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Georgia 


Dalton 
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ms, CORN SUGARS & SYRUP 

PIDS, 1OWA 





CORN y ee 
New YORK, WN. Y- 
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The Most Looked-up-to Address 
In ATLANTA 





For Comfort and Convenience 





Living up to its name, the Atlanta Biltmore 
offers the finest in accommodations without 
premium—courteous and efficient service— 
Conveniently located for restful sleep. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations . .. popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
DIESEL EWCINES WATER SYSTEMS. Ma. 

PUMPS WASHERS-(RONERS dios 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT any’ ( 3 / | «> S 
FAIR BAMEKS SCALES SIORERS 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 











HE extent to which Fairbanks Dial Scales 

contribute to modern methods in commerce 
and industry is, in itself, the finest tribute that 
could be paid to their long life and dependable 
accuracy. In steel mills and coal mines, in fac- 
tories and warehouses, in shipping rooms and 
railway terminals, in textile mills and cotton 
gins, in printing plants, packing houses, dairies, 
and, as a matter of fact, in every kind of indus- 
trial operation in every civilized country, Fair- 
banks Dial Scales point the weigh. 

If you have a weighing problem, simple or 
complex, the organization that made Fairbanks 
the greatest name.in weighing welcomes the 
opportunity to help you solve it. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. 18, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


7706-SA40.82 





Without obligation we 
will send you an illus- 
tration showing how 
this plan will work in 


YOUR plant. 











FINANCIAL LOSS 


Invisible and Unnecessary 
May be Caused YOU by the 
Condition of Your Employees 


Because they are in poor physical condition or 
worried over ills, or doctor or hospital bills, your 
employees frequently are inefficient—a condition 
that reduces your profits. 


At no cost whatever to Management, the Protec- 
tive Plan operates in a great many leading Southern 
plants to remove these causes of ineffi ciency—and 
substantially increase the owner's profits. GET 
THE FACTS! The Protective Plan will do the same 


for you! 


PROTELTIE ut 


‘Nowe A Ce COMPANY 








' phacediil reregeciacegceiett "t ! i 


ceeeearae 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


| If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. | 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. | 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. O. 


, Oo 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §&. C. 





























Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple--- MF MA--- Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, Ga. 
Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. 
In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 
In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them--or write us direct | 


MAPLE = ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY _ BEECH 
BIRCH Rhinelander, Wisconsin OAK 


peccdaceeiececodeceiiiin 























TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY | 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
4 TEXTILE MACHINERY | 

The Safest Tools Toots = PARTS 

are the Fastest Tools | _ w GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cut down fixing time safely with Snap-on textile 
tool equipment ... be prepared to handle all ma- 
chine adjustments in the shortest possible time by | sis. 
being properly equipped with the right tool for | garpn room 
every job. Rid your tool kits of worn-out, obsolete | FRAME 
wrenches and hand tools. Replace them with quality OPENING oe | 
built Snap-ons. This BO-68 Set of set screw | ~ & 
wrenches includes sizes 4%” to %” ... all wrench | PICKER... 
openings are accurately milled to fit snugly around | FIXERS 
the set screw head and prevent all danger of slip- | pg © 
ping ... handles are just iy ys 
the right length for comfort 

able grip and proper leverage. 
Make Snap-on your tool Coat dis 
headquarters. | MEN 




















OR THOSE WHO INSIST ON THE BEST » 


Write or wire for reservations to 
: ROBERT WHITE, Manager 
‘s tea © OAs sand ~ 














R y 
me 


aay 














ere 


Warehouse Stocks Carried in 
All Textile Districts 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 








HOTEL 


WILMINGTON ISLAND SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Snap-on Tools Corporation 
Dept. ‘‘O-9’’ Kenosha, Wisconsin 


























So. ae 
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i THE FORMULA FOR 
| SUCCESSFUL SIZING 


SKILL, EXPERIENCE AND 
bd 




















SIZES 


: HYDROXY* SIZES 
. —for acetate, viscose or Bemberg warps. 
| . 

Tell us what your sizing problems are. 


We will help you find the best for 


your needs. 


KALI! MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 

















—in dry granular form or solid form, as you prefer. 


1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Week Eadied —— by law. 


Regular Hour® a 


ime Hours ot_—_——__ 
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ee 
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employer. 
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ing wages paid, 
hours worked, ete., 


“TED 
TOTAL DEDUC™™” 
— for employer’s per- 


NCE DUE & ES —e 






_ 


with carbon 


Write, today, for FREE SAMPLES 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVENUE, S. w. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ECONOMY TIP — 






Mills can save money, time 
and labor during the cotton stor- 
age season with an Economy 
Lifter doing the work. 


Standard Lifters can be built 
in any oes up to 5,000 
pounds while special machines 
can be designed for any service. 
Cotton stackers, loom beam ma- 
chines and other types designed 
for the textile industry. 


The Telescoper is especially 
designed for working under saw 
tooth roofs, warehouse ceilings, 
beams, doorways, varying its 
height to suit the job. 


The same machines can be 
used throughout the year with a 
definite saving in loading cloth 
into freight cars. overhead main- 
tenance and repairs. Power costs 
Economy Lift in Action— are low and models are available 

for every textile usage. 


Write TODAY for Full Information 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


2665 West Van Buren St.,-Chicago, Ill. 






Versatile NEW MEMBER for 
YOUR ACCOUNTING STAFF 
—“aS5ini 
Laer Pay Envelope 
— Serving as--- 
a ———— ee ae 





A permanent Social = 
Security record for = 


= A st T : 
Pi! 3 strong payroll en- = 
DEDUCTIONS = velope. : 
pea. O14 Ree Bonedt FE 
State Unemployme™ a ae 
—— _ _| 4 A permanent Wage- = 
— : = Hour record fer the = 
—— _ | | em ployer. : 
ee _  —a—————— 


ee nen ne Le A signed receipt from 7 
i _f—= 5 the employee cever- 


BALA ve Statement manent file. 
ore wages o* Pe - 
- _ ALSO : 
ie coe TIP-ON-VELOPE 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 
or discounts. 
page. 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
FF Sms. $5.00 CO $4.20 
i, ° ne eee 4.80 fa 4.00 
SO aa a 4.60 > Peon *= 3.80 
_-  _aeeee ener ses. 4.40 Be GED Gingaanwcanees 3.00 


No commission 
Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 

Rates based on 


UNDISPLAYED 


“want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 


Advertisements set 




































SITUATION WANTED 


After holding the position of Mechanical 
Superintendent at Massachusetts Knitting 
Mills for the last 12 years, I wish to 
make a change for economic reasons and 
am looking for a position in the same or 
a Similar capacity. I have worked in the 
full-fashioned machine and hosiery indus- 
try from boyhood, am a trained machin- 
ist, have erected machines abroad and a 
number of years for Alfred Hofmann, 





POSITION OPEN 


Position offered to young man (single) 
with knowledge of plant Sewing Cotton 
Industry, including dyeing (Not Spin- 
ning), who is willing to go to South 
Africa on 2 years contract. State particu- 
lars to Henry Brown c/o African Export 
Corp., 200 West 34th Street, New York. 








Paul B. Eaton 





POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Overseer of Yarn or Twine 
Mill. 18 years experience on Spinning, Brownell 
Twisting, Ring Twisting, Winding and Spooling. 
ge 33, married, sober, I.C.S. course on cotton 
carding and spinning. Good references. Can go 
anywhere. Address Box 512, care COTTON. 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











HYGROLIT MACHINES 


Inc. References as to qualifications and 
character will 
chusetts Knitting Mills, Alfred Hofmann. 
Inc., and Max ©. Miller. 
Scheller, 15 
Massachusetts. 


be furnished by Massa- 


Address Felix 
Prince St., Jamaica Plain. 














rebie 
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514 Munsey Bl 


PATENT ATTORNEY For 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
dg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


Sale, two Patent 
Conditioning Machines, 
purchased new June 

only three to four years 
condition. Address Box 513, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Model 
1934. 











PEGTCLOGRERRTRROLAGAOTRTCLEOEREREDELELEL CEE 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


A complete . . . up-to-date . . . more practical 
... and enlarged Handbook for Finishers 





HE first edition of “Finishing Materials’ was so well ac- 

cepted and appreciated throughout the finishing industry, 
that it was necessary to produce a second edition. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the author, 
J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original book; thus broad- 
ening its scope and making it even more useful to Finishers. 





All of the material—both original and new—provides a source 
of unique information and experience to the operating execu- 
tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 
everyday plant operation. In general, the book now covers 
those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- 
cerization, laboratory work, ete. In addition, it includes newer 
materials and practices not found in standard text books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses of these ma- 
terials in the plants the author has interestingly rendered 
something of the source, background and production of these 
finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in this second edition, 
in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 
Finishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 
oO) more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all- 
and is well illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in conjunction 
with a 3-year subscription to ‘Cotton’ for $3.00 (Canada $4.50 
Foreign $5.00). 


COT tO 


1020 GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Hygrolit Yarn 

AAAY, 
Operated 
. In excellent 
care 
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Your Advertisement 


on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you de- 
sire a position? Do you desire a good man to 
fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your 
business or professional card placed before 


the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page 
Its 12,300 copies per month 
reach the textile executives, superintendents 
and heads of departments throughout the 


of COTTON? 


industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your ad- 


vertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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eee of ordering your alkalies 
a “often kick back! 















e e ¢ but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 


New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
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STOCKED BY Soot less 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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Upon PRODUCTION depends 


their safety and success 


“Delivery in 120 days” is being specified on some of these 
textile defense orders. In your plans to achieve maximum 
production immediately, bear in mind that the various 
designs of DIAMOND FINISH rings offer a quick, low-cost 
means for boosting production substantially. For twist- 
ing cotton, rayon, silk and worsted, as well as cotton and 
wool spinning, let us help you plan the added production 
you need. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘48s. 


DIAMOND 


SPIANIAG SS REG CO. 


S 


Makers of Spinning and ns cseaes ‘Swister R ings since 1d 75 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville. S. C. Tel. 2824 
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A FENCE THAT SAYS "KEEP OUT" 
AND MEANS WHAT IT SAYS 


Cin =, 
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Catalog showing many contest installations and giving complete details on 
exclusive structural superiorities sent on request. Sales and erection offices 
in all principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


724 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘‘World‘s GreatelstiFence Builders Since 1886" 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A Brown Instrument Oo. ...... 80 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co..143 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... ® Fine Chemicals Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
Abington Textile Machinery Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...152 #$(YDivision ...........cecee. Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 19 
POUR vec cdeteandewssceul Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. # Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... * 
Pio 2 By he Re Se ae oe i RR RR re i a H 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 26 Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 37 «6G . RK. & H & B American Machine Co. ® 
RE Sa, a ee ts a RT I I re ee Hart Products Corp 98 
American Air Filter Co. .... 17 Cameron Machine Co. ....... bd Henderson Foundry & —_ 
American Aniline Products, Inc. * Centrif-Air Mch. Oo., Inc. .... *® orks * _. 980 
American Cyanamid & Chem, Ciba Company ......+..e0++. 44 Hercules Powder Oo., Inc. ... 25 
Ne a dace ai ie tee eins ade ae de Bae 89 CT Me sce ectcnabenss 150 iin Benin _— aes Se 
American Magnesium Corp. .. 36 Cleveland Tramrail Division .. * Hetherington & Sons Ine a 
American Moistening Co. ....145 Een, SO. 6 ats bbs cobweb ee ee * ieee TE. cu wicca eces ee 150 ne “a ’ " 151 
American Monorail Co. ...... 40 Tee Ge, Gn Bes I cecces de 144 Economy Baler Co. Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 146 
American Yarn & Processing Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ... #% Economy Engineering Co. Hotel Claridge ............. ° 
DR cence ch acts Gee esol Commercial Factors Oorp. Hotel Savannah-O; lethorpe -- "148 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 125 po). seasebene Inside Front Cover Houghton & Co i F "°° oog 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...154 Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. * Meused Mues Mf : Co eeeees 16 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 73 Corn Products Sales Co. ..... ° Hunter Machine Co., James .. 12 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. .. # Curtis & Marble Machine Co. .153 Hyatt Bearings Division _. BT 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ * Fafnir Bearing Oo. .........4. | 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 149 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ..... 147 
Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 137 
. D Finnell Srevem. jee. ch ieee nee 85 
oster Machine Co. ......... * . , 
Darnell Corp., a sccaaeawt 137 Franklin Process Co. ........ * International Nickel Co., Inc. ” 
Barber Colman Co. .......... 93 Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .... 15 
Barkley Machine Works ..... 148 Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 148 J 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * Detergent Products Corp. ....141 G 
Becco Sales Corp. ..........- ® Detex Watchclock Corp. ..... 154 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co. ..... ® #Diamond Alkali Co. ......... . Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 83 
“gf 3) “Rar a 91 Dommerich & Oo., L. F. ..... 88 Gates Rubber Oo. ........... + Johnson Corporation ........ 142 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 144 Dow Chemical Co. ......... 8 Gaylord Container Corp. ..... * 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Draper Corporation ......... 1 Gemeral Oeal Ge. ..cccccccce * 
Eee ee eee * Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 151 General Dyestuffs Corp. ..... * K 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... 24 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Electric Co. ..20 and 21 
Dagen Gen Sete Me Ws ccsccas 141 Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Divi- General Electric Co. (Lamps) 10 Kali Mfg. Oo. .....cccecees 149 
EEO Gn By <cedsceccceed 137 nh. i +. oedahkhs<en hen okie * Gill Leather Company ....... *  kKaumagraph Co. ............ 29 











SOLUBLE 
PINE OILS 


FOR TEATILE WET PROCESSING 
BURK-SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS are stable 


well-balanced compounds of Yarmor 302 Pine Oil 
with carefully selected solubilizing or emulsifying 


agents. tai? "8 i Hones last longer be- 
ie cause they are rein- 








Textile Chemists and Colorists have found BURK- a 
SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS to be valuable aids 2 : ordinary parts break. 


forced at the places where 


in conducting the wet-processing operations of Wet- : mer mee see 
ting, Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing. They may a | [a rately and operate more 


. : . thly at her speeds 
be applied to all fibers or fabrics. 4 tomtom — ase made 


BURK-SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS are available © 7 yg BE ayy —- ay 
in any desired strength or concentration. Complete ites tadiainer Betias. 
data and samples will be furnished upon request, 





HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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NCREASING demands for na- 

tional defense make up-to-the 
minute production methods and 
efficient operating conditions of 
highest importance. 


Our ten years’ experience, as 
consulting engineers in more than 
one hundred mills all over the 
world, qualifies us to assist you in 
solving questions of this nature. 


We would welcome an oppor- 
to discuss with you any 
ems in the field of our activi- 
ty without obligation on your part. 


INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FASTER SHEARING 


a 


for BETTER and 














TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


@ Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters 


mills. . . 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


Improved Built-in "Vibrate" Motion 
Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., 


Over 150 of this latest type are now .giving superior results in many 


Etc. 


Write or wire us for further details. 


URCTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
1000 Woodside Building, 


Greenville, 8. G 
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WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
406 Gienn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





2 NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ BOSTON @ ATLANTA 








20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ———, bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright. <4 


—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO sexainc CON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 




















INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 




















FALL RIVER, MASS. 





RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 




















WORKERS WHO eee Sole 


© USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS « 
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~-RAPIDASE 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


:. SOUTH CAROLINA 


“fhe Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 81, x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘*Cotton,’’ containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or jt may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year —— to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Poreign $5.50). 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


GREENVILLE 























FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—-NUTS—STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO, 


224 WEST MAIN ST.. GASTONIA. N. C. 




















Longer Life 
Lasting Cushion 
Uniform Penetration 








L.BANY has pioneered again 


by developing special, heat 





resisting, slasher cloths that give long 
life and retain superior resiliency 
during operation. Carefully se- 
lected wools, expertly blended, 


assure uniform size penetration. 
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® IT BRANDS a specialized type 

of finishing oil . . today’s Public 

Demand No. 1 for producing a 

Sanforized Finish, with modern 

types of cotton finishing equipment. 

® VELV-O-RAY accomplishes both 

the absorbency and flexibility of the 

| | treated fabric whichis so vitally essen- 
VELV-O-RAY : tial to correct and uniform shrinkage. 
*®% VELV-O-RAY..an All-Purpose Oil 

has developed noteworthy effects in 


softening and finishing the widest range 
of fibres and their varied mixtures. 


TAKE OUR WORD... 
- « for surprising Results! 


ROYCE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufacturers 


CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 





